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PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITKIT. 

m 



The name of Baron de Grimm is one which hat 
long been £imilmr to all perttmt who bave iote^ 
rested themselves in the slate of French literatim 
for the last half Century. He was intimately oon* 
nected with all the beam-egfriU of P^ris during 
the latter years of the French Monarchy, and 
was distinguished among' them' for the variety of 
his talents and knowledge. 

His Literary G>rrespondence with the Duke of 
Saze^otha was fortunately recovered by M* Bancet^ 
a man of letters in France, the author of variooa 
productions which evince talents and taste. The 
Correspondence from the beginning of 17^3 to the 
end of 1790 was published at Pari^ in atzte^n vo- 
lumes, from which a selection han been made an^ 
le-published in England^ in the original laDguage^ 
in seven volumes i and from these seven the £n- 
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gUsh version has been carefully selected and trans. 
. lated. This whole period, iacluding nearly forty 
years, is replete with public events of the highest 
importance, and was concluded 4>y one of the most 
extraordinary TevolntioDS that the woi la ever wit- 
nessed. 

We are informed, hy the French Editor, that 
the Baron de Grimm is not the sole author of 

the original papers. The Abbe Kaynal was the 

r 

first person who engaged in carrying on a literary 
corrci^pondence with some of the sovereiglis of 
Europe, that is to say the Empress of Ru^^id, th^ 

« 

Queen of Sweden, the King of Poland, the £Ki- 
chess of Saxe Gotha, the Duke of Dt^ 
tbe hereditary Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, Prince 
George of Hesse-DarmsUdt, and the Princess of 
Nassau-Saarbruch. In 1755 the Abb^ resigned 
the pen to the Baron de Grimm who continued it 
to 1790, associating in his labours msny o^ the 
most distinguished writers of that period. 

This Correspondence embraces at once the 
manners^ the laws, the philosophy, the arts, and 
the literature of the times, and presents a most 
pleasing variety in the manner of treating the seve- 
ral subjects. It makes us acquainted with a period 
concerning which but few authentic documents 
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ieiaun to tis. At this epoch Montesquieu, Bat 
fen, Foptenelle^ Rousseau, and Voltaire, were stiU 
iiffe, aiid tbc^ tnost celebrated writers of the eigh- 
teenth century published sereral of the works on 
which -their deputation and glory are principally 
cstabiished. the greater part of these Hre analysed 
HI the Correspondence of the liarou de Gnmin, with 
* judgment and an impartiality which will perhaps 
astonish the readers of the present day. We find 
also observations upon the manners, the laws, and 
the philosophy of the times which appear well 
adapted- to throwing light upon the spirit of the 
eighteenth centuryy and are therefore most valaa. 
ble documents towards compiling the history of a 
period, when the great events we have recently 
witnessed were preparing in silence, and at the utter 
unconsciousness of their cotemporaries. But what 
must above all things surprise, and excite .the cu- 
riosity of the reader, in this Correspondence, is the 
freedom with which the author writes on all sub- 
jects. The Baron deGrimm and the literati associated 
with him, had no thoughts of enlightening the pub- 
lic; they were not restiained by the complaisance of 
friendship, nor by the fear of wounding the amour^ 
propre of those whose worlcs they analysed ; they 
. delivered their opinions on all subjects with the 
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gripfilter jb^ipi si^ice Ibfy wm not a^fewd 

oiie tiding apy of^^* We f^fid th^t tot^l absi^ace of 
eonsid^iQIA or paoi^p^^ ifritb vegBfd Iq the 
fi^lingf l^f others, j/irbich cao o^^^** exist m a 
wqrk yirritteQ ez{)r«9«1y for puMlc^iOB. In «M 
^ord> tbi4 Coirrespopdenpe is so much tb« more do- 
temng of a fiivenrable vecq^Q, from the pttblie,' 
it was ^ey«r.ii>(eadf»d % tbe^, and as it oS^r^^ 
tnaoy curious details in various ways upon a my 
mterestin^ period. Thes^ coosideratipos have 00* 
casioned some eajig^tened critic^ i4rea4y to rank 
the work ^mQ^^gtbf6 mQst iiqport^ot SRUmimtmnA 

LH.^rq,ryi Me^l^^ and A^^ciot^ poss^ed by aiiy 
^iiqtry. 
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BIO&RAPHICAL MBMOIft^ 

or na 

BAttOtr DB GRIMM. 

\ 

fVedbirk^k Meldioir Grimm wai born At Ra- 

tisboTi, on the twenty-sixth of December, 1723. 
Uis parents were poor and in an obscure station 
of Jife^ but they gave him "a respectable edaca- 
tion- This fce cohtriverf to' ttim to so good an 
account, that with no other fortune he raised 
hiiiiseif to a certain nKnk aind distinction in society. 

M. de Grimm commenced his career in Grer- 
many nearly like Coltin in France^ but finishect 
much better. His first works Were hissed without 
mercy. He wrote a tragedy called Banke, which 
Lessmg and oilier critics turned into the most 
complete ridicule* Not discouraged by these 
cfaeeks; his talents soon opened to him the road to 
fame and fortune. He accompanied the cliildren 
of Count de Schomberg to Paris^ where he ap» 
pAied himself aaddoou^l^ to learning and study, 
«nd war r^def tO'the Duke of Saxe-Gotha when 
Jeati-Jacques Rousseau first sought his acquaint- 
Mte. He aftelirWards becadie connected with the 
Connt d^ P« • • . who conceived an eitraordinaiy 
friendship for him. 

• Fiuni Marmonters iMemoirs it aj)pcars that thit was the 
young Count de Frise, nephew to Marshal Saxe, aoid tlitt Grinna 
was his secretary.— TiAHsiAToa. 
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What first Attracted Rousseau towards M. de 
Grmnin was the decided passioa of the latter for 

music ; the harpsichord was a constant motive for 
bringing them together, and that of Grimm 
■enred for both the friends. As Grimm was a fo- 
reigner he was very desm>U8 of making acquaint, 
ance at Paris, and Rousseau introduced him to 
Diderot, to the Baron d'Holbach, to Madame de 
H » . . . , and many other persons celebrated for 
their birch and talents. 

Young, and of a warm constitution, Grimm 
bad some love afiairs at Paris^ of which the fol- 
lowing appears sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
being recorded. He became passionately ena- 
moured of a virtuous, nymph belonging to the 
Opera, whose name was Mademoiselle Fel. But 
the faif, strange to relate, rejecting his advances, 
he was entirely overset and fell into a sort of ca« 
talcpsy which continued for several days. He 
remained stretched on his bed, with his eyes fixed 
and all his limbs stifiened, without speaking, with- 
out eating, without shewing any kind of sensibility* 
His friends believed him dead ; the Abb^ Raynal 
and Rousseau watched by his bed for several nights 
successively. The physician M. Senac aqgured 
better than they did ; and in fact one morning 
Grimm rose suddenly from his bed, dressed him- 
self, weiit about his business and never thought 
more of his chaste Locretia. 

The adventure, however, gave him great re- 
nown among the fair sex. From this moment it 
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a|g>eared fully established that Grimm was tke most 
seotiiDeiiteLand.the nMt pastionate of lovers^ und 
tome private memoirs authorize the belief thtt Iw 

did Dot iind all ladies equally cruel with Mademoi- 
seik Fd. Unluckily too much goodibituney wbicb 
U apt to CDiTOpt the beart, corrapied fatis in 'some 

Hes:ree ; Jean Jacqncs at least asserts that he be- * 
came self-sufficient^ proud and arrogant, and that he 
gave himself impertinent airs. * Be that as it majr, 
Jean- Jacques from this time resolved never to see 
him mare. 

. Grimm paid very great attention to hie peih 
son. He was - not handsome ; his eyes vrere large 
and prominent, and tiie tout-ensefnble of his phy-> 
siognomy had in it something odd and discordant^ 
bnt art was abundantly employed by him to assist 
nature. His toilette was a business o\ the hi<:hest 
importance, and on his dressing table were boxes 
of red and white paint as on that of a fine ladjr* 
This folly became so public that those who did 
not love.him^ and who knew that he filled up the 
strong lines of his cheeks with Spanish-whilei 
called him the tyrant Le Bbmc. Bnt Grimm was 

* M. de Marmontel in bis memoirs of himself, recounting 
•ome fnstances of the wmyward bamoors of Rouisesa, among 
oCfaert mentions tbat ^' He could never pardon Orimm for bavlog 

" taken precedence of him at the house of Madame de l*£pinay ; 

'* we ni!iy sec in Lis luernoirs how \us morose vanity revenged 
" itself for this offence." Mt nioircs de Murnwiitd, Vol. Ill, page 
211. It IS no donbt to this circumstance Crlnim alludes in the 
article wlierein he treat' of the death and character of M»dame 
. dfi TEpinay, which wiU be found in Vol. XV. of these Anecdotes. 
— 'TaAVitAToa, 
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to i^re^able in society, he had so much trivaciiy^ 
io much ready mi, that he waa the (kit to ttuv 

laogh tipon those that kagbcd at hiiti. 

The Count rie F . . . . dying, Grirom displayed 
the utmost grief tor his loss, and it was necetiary 
to force him away ftom the spot where be bad bsai 
bis benefactor and friend. He was carried to the 
Hotel (ie Castries, where every Diorning he used to 
walk by biaaaalf in the gardens and w«ep for hia 
hmf beldiiig to bit ejrea a bandketdiief moialeiiecl 
with tears. Rousseau indeed asserts that he only 
w«fit when awy ooe iraa lookiDg at hioi) but when 
be thought hnnialP utiobierved his beiMlbercbief 
was put into his pocket, and a book was taken out 
to aepply it» placo. But JKiousfieau was become 
lowatda tbe endof bir Hfe so iliorose» ao prepidieed 
against Grimin^ that lirs testimony may very well 
be suspected'*^. 

When the Ualisn Buffi performers came So 
Aifia^ Grimm toek their part very warmly. Tbe 
capital was then divided into two strong parties; 
the one, which was composed of tbe elderly peo- 
ple^ greet, the rich, aad the women, adhered 
strenuously to Rameau, and deftnded the French 
music; the other consisting of the ardei^t spirits 
•moeg tbe young mee» who are always enthn- 

* JIfanDontel relatet that while M. de Qrimm was accretaric 
to the Cwmt de Friac, he used to give a dinoer cmy week to hit 
fiieade, At these hatchelor*t dinnert he says, " there reigned 
the Qtnoit frmnhMtt end gaiety^ but this was a kind of ehecr - 

" in which Roasseau partook very moderately." Mhtoirm df 
Mamontel, Vol. 1. page 337.— Translatok. 
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tiuftB, ahnys iond of novelty, supported the 

Bu^ perfornriers and the Italian music. Trou- 
. bJe and contusion reigned among the boxes^ m 
the p\t wad in the lobbiei. The Italian partisana 
ranged themsclvei at the Opera b^low the Queen's 
box, the French below the Kin^s, and this gave 
ocoaaion to the two parties beiiig called. The 
King's €omer and 7H|e QwefnV comer. Grimm 
was for the Queens comer and distinguished 
himae^ in support of the party. The royalisti 
attempting to turn them into ridienk^ he answered 

by a littlu ])ainphlot full of wit, gaictv, and taste, 
called The Little Prophet of Moehnvsvhhroda. The 
oth^r sidt bcgiinimg to argue with him, he ai-^ 
kneed them by A Letter on French Music ^ This 
letter wa« taken up with great warmth, and tio- 
ikmg lets was talked ol than the author beiny 
CKtledor sent to the Bastille ; for a frivotons go* 
vemment thinks that it ought to defend its sin- 
gtva with as maeh warmth as it defends its fron-* 
tiers. This warmth, however, snbslded after 

awhile, and (jriuini far from being bastillcd, wan 
every where extolled to the skies by the partisans 
of the Kaliaii, nrasic. 

I do not know whether M. dc Grrimm's 
knojvledge in painting was equal to his knowled^^e 
in musie, but Diderot had- no hesitation in catling 
him kift^ master* ** \t 1 have,** says he^ to him in 
one of his letters, any correct notions upon 
^ poibtiiig and seulpluce, it is to you that I owe 
them**'' ' One^ would however be tempted to be^ 
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lieve that the scholar in the latter end becftme 
more aa adept than the master^ since we find the 
latter ascribing to Guercino a picture which in 
reality is Guide's. Such an error cannot be passed 
over, even in an amateur who has any knowledge 
whatever upon the subject. 

M. de Grimm's connections with the chiefs of 
the Encyclopedia atid with people of the first rank 
in Fraoce, the varieQr of his knowledge and the 
pliability of his mind^ could not fail to open to 
him a very splendid career. For some years he 
was secretary to the commanderies of the Duke 
of Orleans. From that time he kept up a literary 

cont'spoudence with several German Princes, par- 
ticularly with the Duke of Saxe-Gotha. He was 
flattered with receiving many instances of distin* 
guished friendship and esteem from the Empress 
of Russia^ the great Frederic of Prussia, and 
Gustavus I1I» King of Syreden. He was more 
particularly honoured' with the confidence of Ca* 
therine II, whom he had visited at her court. 
The style of his writings is not always pure^ some 
germanisms may be found in it, but- it is always 

gav, hvely, spirited, and is distinguished more 
than all by an extreme frankness, winch he yet 
knows bow perfectly to conciliate with the respect 
and deference due to sovereigns. 

M. de Grimm was a philosopher, but hit 
philosophy was of a kind that every genlleniait 
and honest man may fiiirly avow. It was a phil<K 
sophy which cnhghtens without scorching, which 
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respects order and the laws. The Correspondence 
prores that he did not share in any way the ex- 
cesses of some of the hotbraincd children of the 
Encycloped a, wi n, intending to serve the cause of 
reason^ were betraying it at every moment. This 
character of wisdom and moderation acquired 
hini ribbands and dignities, which were honourably 
obtained, without intrigue and without meanness* 
In 1776 the Duke of Saxe-Gotha appointed him 
bis minister plenipotentiary to the Court of 
France ; it w as ihen that he became a man ot qua- 
lity, and that his plebeian name of Grimm wa^ 
changed to the Baron de Grimm. His habits 
were not changed in consequence, he continued 
his literary correspondence as before, and ac» 
quitted himself like a man of sense and under* 
standing in his new employ meat. 

When the stormy days of. the revolution 
clouded the atmosphere of prance, and that it 
was no longer possible for the ministers of foreign " 
powers to remain at Paris, M.dc Grimm retired 
to the court of the Duke of Saxe-Gociia^ and ac 
cepted the asylum ofiered him there by that 
Prince. In 4795 the Empress of Russia, who 
had a particular regard for him, appDinted him 
' her miniater plenipotentiary to the Stales of the 
Circle of Lower Saxonv. Paul I. coulirnied him 
in this post, and he iulhlied the duties of it till, 
in consequence of a severe illness, he lost the 
sight of one eye, which obliged him to withdraw 
cntircily irom business. He then iixed his resi- 
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dence once more at Gotha. It was there that he 
passed the last years of his life, still faithful 
the duties he bad always cherished^ ciiltiTatiDg 
learning and the arts as long as his strength would 
permit him. j(iedied the Dioeteenth af Uecem- 

ber, 1807* 

Besides the two pamphlets which haw$ been' 

mentioned ia the course of tliis sketch, we liave 
from M* de Grimm a Latin DissertOiion vpon the 
History of Maxtmiian J, some Oerman Letters, 
and a few other trifles^ a list of which may be 
found in the Dictionary of MeuseL 

To a ready conoepticni be joined a \vfe\y and 
gay imagination, an upright mind, an enlightened « 
and correct judgment^ and a great variety of 
knowledge. His criticisms were always just and 
impartial when they did not concern Freron, Cle- 
ment^ Faliasot, or any of the enemies of the phi> 
loBophical party* ^ But was the cause of the Ency- 
clopedia to be defended, be then could take no 
raillery, but overpowered iiis antagonists with 
sarcasmsj with ridicule, with epgrams, and some* 
tunes even with ioTectives. 
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HISTORICAL & LITERARY 



MEMOIRS AND ANECDOTES. 



PART THE FIRST. 



May 175S. 

In the coniiunnications required of as, we shall 
pay little attention to those pamphlets with which 
Paris is daily inundated by had writers, and 
would-be beaux espriis : a set of beings who ara 
among the inconveniencies attached to literature. 
We shall rather endeavour to give an exact account 
of, and fair criticisms upon such books as deserve 
the public attention ; not suffering, in particular, 
any thing to escape us that may appear interesting 
to the curiosity of foreigners. These pages will be 
consecrated to truth, to confidence, and to frank- 
ness. The friendship in which we are united with 
many men of letters, of whom we shall have oc- 
casion to speak, shall in no way influence our judg- 
ment. In relating the impressions upon the pub- 
lio, we shall endeavour always to support onr own 
opinions with valid reasons. 
Part I^Vol. I. B 
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The Ahh6 Kayaal of the Academy of Scieo- 
ces aod Belles-Letlres in Prussia, has just pre- 
sented the 'world with two Tolomes in 8vo. under 
the title of " Historical^ Military^ and Political 
Aiucdotesof Europe^from the elevation of Charle$ 
ike Fifth, to lAe Imperial Thtom^ to the TVeo^ 
of AtT'la^Chapelle^ in 1748/* It is the com- 
mencement of a considerable work^ the sequel of 
, which the Author pfomises, )i theJbeginiiing should 
meet the public approbation. The Abb^ Raynal is 
already kaowa to the worlds by two pubiications, 
which have gone through several editions: The 
^Uor^ o/tke Stadiholderate, and The History of 
the Parliament of England, He has been re- 
proached, not without reason, with a fatiguing and 
involved style, with a rage fcr antitheses, and with 
giving portraits sketched by chance, and loaded 
with contradictions; in a word, with a mauner too 
brilliant, which has so much the less claim to iiK 
diligence, as it makes great pretensions to charm, 
and seeks to impose upon the reader, by false or* 
naments. The first merit of a 'painter, paitico- 
larly where history is concerned, is fidelity ; and 
that trath of colouring which is often independent 
of the facts, and is even unconnected with their 
truth, is indisputably the first tUent ot a hii» 
torian. 

The Abbi^ Raynal tells us, in his adver* 
tisement, that he has endeavoured, in this new 

work, to correct these faults. His docility and 
niodfisty are undoubtedly deserving of great com* 



mfffidatkinf e»fiecwUy in an age when tlicae are 

qualities not much in fashion among men of letters. 
His plan is ^and, splendid, and eatertaining. He 
begioa with a very interesUDg epoch in histoTy, .tha 
etevadon of Charles the Fifth to the Imperial 
Throne. It was from that Lime tliat the system of 
£uit>pe» ^uch as we see it at the present day, was 
estiJl>Uflh€d; iti history is tf^er since a ooaneetsd 
chain of events, which has extended to our own • 
times. Tlie two volumes in question are divided 
»lo seven epochs^ or seven parts, i^srsi; tba 
election of Charles the Fifth in 1519. — Secondly, 
the ^ivil wars of Spain in 15*20 and 1 521. — Thii dly^ 
the war of Nayarit in \b%\t^Fomtkly^ the wars 
between Charles the Fifth and Frauds the First* 
fiom 1521 to 1544. — Ftflhlify the revolution which 
took place in. Sweden between 1515 and 1544.— 
Si^l^/y, the history of the divorce of Heniy the 
Eighth of England, and Catherine of Arragon, 
between 1527 and i A*— Seventhly ^ the hiiitory of 
the conspiracy of Fiesoo in 1546 and. 1547«~It 
appears to me that the author has seized, very 
happily, the manner in which the. history of any 
age onght to be written, M. de Voltaire has given 
ns an excellent model of the kind in his Age of 
Louis the Fourteenth. You will not £nd in the 
Abb^ Saynal's work» the genins, the fire, and the 
pencil of M* de Voltaire, bnt yon will find mooh 
clearness, much penetration, much logical reason- 
ing, and a great love of truth ; qualities which 
ought to be very sufficient for those who wish to 
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be agreeably instructed. His style is perhaps not 
natanJy but it is no longer fatiguing ; some in- 
stance* of nei^igence oiight be cited, but where 
are they not to be fonnd. The literati ha^e not 
faikd to reproach him with this occasional incor* 
lectnessi and stili mora with the number of por« 
traits introdueed into the work. It is certain that 
those wlio are very conversant with the writings of 
Plutarch, will not easily reooncile themselves ta 
this mannef. . That great master in the art of 
writing had no occasion to chaw portraits, he had 
the secret of shewing us the man himself. 

Bat in judging a work, we should begin with 
approving^ or apologizing for the plan and ibrm; 
it would be useless to dwell upon details, if the form 
be displeasing. AllowiDgtheo, that of the Abb^ 
Raynal's work to pass, it must be acknowledged 
that the portraits here given are not loaded like the 
former with antitheses and contradictions, and that 
he has taken a more ample view of the men he 
intended to paint. Another charge which might 
be brought against th^ Abb^, and one which has 
been often urged against Tadtus, is, excess of 
reasoning and sagacity. It is want of properly 
knowing mankind, to endeavour to point out the 
reasons and the secret springs that have produced 
events, though it most be owned that this is spe- 
cious in appearance, if experience were not against 
it* But the philosopher sees plainly that heroes, 
amidst the tumult of business, cannot reason as 
their hiiitoriaud do in their closets, and that the 
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actions of men, and the most remarkable events 
that take place, are oommooly the veatiltof chanoe^ 
of the passions, or of a thoosaiid circmnstances 
little known and very unimportant. We have no 
dottbt that the Abb^ iiaynal will contimie his 
labours aocordii^ to the plan he piqKises. It is a 
work which may become classical for young men, 
for women, and for a number of idle people who 
cannot so easily obtain instniction elsewhere : it is 
the work of a man of talents and is calculated to 
amuse and instruct* 



A Treaiue eimcemmg Lsgims, afUr ike examph 

of the ancient Romans^ or Memoirs upon the French 
Ii^at^ry^ compo»ed by ike Marshal Count de 
Saxe, m po9ihummts work m ISimow^nch is this 
title of a work just printed here, though ostensibly ^ 
at the Hague ; its authenticity, at least as to the 
essential parts, cannot be doubted by those who 
were acqnmnted ^th the modes of thinking of the 
great man to whom it is ascribed. He draws a pic** < 
tnre in strong colours, and unhappily but too true^ 
of all the aiislbrtones which have happened among 
the French troops from a want of discipline ; and 
traces, on the other hand, the advantages that re« 
suit from a wdl-regulated and exact discipline. 
The project of legions appears founded in wisdom; 
according to his ideas, each legion should be com* 
posed of four regiments, and be commanded by a 
general ; each regiment should have four battalions, 
each battalion four companies, and each company 
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four squadixins. The Marshal shews, with muck 
praciston^ the advantages of this arraDgemetit : it 
is probable, however, that it will never take place, 
for this reason, that men, who are drawn on by 
Datare towards their ruin, may easily be corraptedf 
and change to worse, -hot that they will never have 
the strength of mind to listen to reason, and refui ui 
abuses. At the end oi this pamphlet is a very re- 
markable letter written in 1750, by the Marshal 
to the Count d'Argenson, then minister at war, on 
the subject of the new exercise introduced among 
the French troops. The hero speaks out plainly ; 
he says that the EVench infantry, froni want of 
discipline, though otherwise among the bravest 
troop% in Barope^ cannot fight in the plain, and 
he proves his position by examples, ever since the 
commencement of the century. All the aft'airs ift 
which the Frencii have had the adv antage, he says> 
hate been afeirs of posts, iili those in which they 
have been beaten, have been rencounters on the 
• plain. The example of the army of M. de Tu- 
renne, is no )mof to the contrary : the infantry he 
says were iiim weU-disciplined^ ov at least the 
discipline of the enemy was not better, which 
amounts to nearly the same tiling* He maintains 
that tibe French wonid never have dared to under* 
take crossing a plain with a body of infantry, be- 
fore a numerous body of cavalry, and would never 
have maintained their ground several hours with 
fifteen or twenty battalions, in the midst of an 
enemy, as UieEugU&h did at the battle of FoHtcnoy» 
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withoat being shaken by the efforts of tlieir cavaliy. - 
Ue speaks every where witli the frankness of whicl^ 
great men only ate capable. , 

Thi9 Treatise must necessarily increase tb§ 
general impatience, to see the R^ccrus of this sin- 
galar and illustrious man which he has left in tbci 
handa of his nephew the Coanjt de Frieae* 



,Jnat 176$. 

The Political Testament of Cardinal A Iberoni, 
collected from varions memoirsi letters* and con^ 
versations of his eminenre> has jast been printed at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland. It is said that we are 
' indebted the pnblication to a professor of that 
town who was very intimate with the Cardinal, 
and that the Testament is the snbstance of many 
conversations which he had with him ; others say 
that it la eompilediirom papers left by the cardinal* 
this as it may, the Editor might have saved him- 
self the trouble of labouring to establish the au- 
thenticity of the work which he does in a very long 
|nreface^ taking occasion, at the same time, to 

<enter into a discussion of the dis[)Lite excited some 
jtime since by M. de Voltaire, upon the subject of 
the PolfUcal Testament of Cardinal Richelieu. It 
U sufficient to read the work ascribed to Cardinal 
Alberoni, to be convinced that it is the production 
of a profoand, extensive, and Inminons genius, asto- 
nishing even in his visions : I say in his visions, for 
visions tiiere always must be to a certain degree in 

all polhif»i speculations. The Cardinal no sooner 
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opens a career to himself^ than he runs through it 
with a rapidity whkh will not peimit wiie or timid * 
petions to follow hiiiH it is a mt* and ardent ge- 
nius which emhraces every thing at a glance, and 
which loses itself someti id es id the imm^ose vortex 
of possiUlitiet* This defect, if it be one, is the 
only one with which the Cardinal can be re- 
proached ; it proves tlie prodigious fecundity of 
hit genive. Since it costs him as little to thrair 
down as to raise great edifices^ we cannot be asto* 
nished at seeing his different projects destroy each 
other. Nothing is wanting to this work bot to 
be better compiled and better written ; joii will 
observe many things ill-written, ill-arranged, and* 
obscure ; a little more method and precisioa would 
have been very desirable, and might have been given 
to it without difficulty. As it is a book which 
ought to be rea^ and studied, we shall enter into 
some-details in examining it^ and haaard some ve* 
marks, t^ object of which will be to excite a de« 
sire of becoming aci^uainted with it. 

The £rst six chapters relate to Spain, and ap- 
pear, with that on the ministry of the Cardinal de 
Fieury, superior to tlie other parts. They contain 
not only the remarks of a politician who has made 
deep researches, but the reflections of a philosopher 
accustomed to close and profound reasoning, and 
who uodentands mankind thoroughly. Ilow hap- 
pens it that a people who by their character an4 
their resources ought to be the first in Europe 
have ior so long a time been in a state of weakn^s 



and alnost of annihilation ? And what are Ibe 
■ledMs Ibr tach a inirfortooe^--l%€8e m quet^^ 
which occupy the Cardinal very much. The Spa- 
niard, who carries elevation ot sentiment and the 
jprindplBa of hoBonr and ptobity t^m teto the 
moftt trifting things— the Spaniardy master of the 
treasnres of America — only wants to be well-go- 
vmed. It h tme ^a Cardinal does not sufi* 
dantly feel that this is a want of all athan tba 
* most difficult to be remedied. A true King is of 
all rare diiags the most rare to be found. The 
Cbr^nal ascribee aD dls ilk under wUeh Spam haa 
•o km^ groaned to the faults of her Kings, enor- 
'ttioos in themselves^ and constantly increasioi^; 
bufty like a akiUiil physician, at lame timathst 
be analyses the disease ha nidicatea the femadiSi. 
It is well known, for example, how much agricul* 
torn is aegleolad in Spaoi ; toeneoarageitthaCar*' 
dinal wmU have the King himself become afffi- 
cullurist. Alberoni, King of Spain, might doubt- 
less have succeeded in setting such an eaampie to 
hie snbjacts; bot it it only the man of genini» who 
has a head to conceive snch expedients, that is ca- 
pable of carrying them into execution. A man <tf 
an ordinarf capacity beeomes ridiailoii| when he 
enteiB upon bold singalarities} ha lasamblct a ciiM 
who I'epeats his lesson without warmth and with* 
ont graces having karnt it witboat laAeetion^ II 
ia troa thai a man has good matanals for fainf to 
work with in a people naturally prone to great and 
splendid thinj^t it only la^rea soma addiass to 



give an air of grauikur to whatever he seeks to 
bring forwards. This expedi^m, of whkb King* 
wdy know hour tp nvail themtolves, would with- 
out doubt be a source of great happiuess to a state. 
Would.it uot be ninch better to establish laws on 
a tyatam of rewac^s br doii)g good tha|i oi| one of 
mere penalties for misdeeds ?-r~A father, tp make 
himself obeyed by iiis diildreo, encourages tbem 
ky piQinim. For the rat, none of the (Cariliiiar^ 
rexnarl^ mm to have diminidiad the grand idea he * 
has conceived of tlie Spauibh character, aud iii this 
way heanms ap his reflectiofis njion it : ^ ' AlUxough 
'^thit na|i6tt seems as if it ooght to be at the head 
*• of all the people of Europe, histoiy informs u^* 
^ that, in spite of her nusierons advantages^ she 
^ has never })layed a very 6i^ri<»r or a very bril« 

" liant part. From the time of the quaricl betvveeu 
" Carthage and KomCi Spain* almost always go- - 
verned by foreigners, always oomidcvM as a pro* 
^ vinee, has often been the theatre of their' es* 
" ploits and the reward of their victories.*' — Per* 
hii^ .the too romantic and too tranquil etevattoi^ * 
of mind of the Spaniard does not permit hhn^ 
whatever the Cardinal may say, to carry into his 
porsnits t]|at warmth and activity without which 
nothing can ever be eftcted. 

All that the Cardinal says relative to the Pre- 
tender appears to be conceived with great jnsMce; 
it ia a chimera ta wish to replace him on the throne 
of England when no passible, good could resolt 
from it* • * s 
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The chapter on the ministry of Caidinul 
jPleary Is admirable, as we have hinted above. The 
partisans of this minister and Marshal Belle-lsle 
most he so much the more dlssatisfitfS with it, at 
k is too forcible not to strike every body* Albe- 
loni shows plainly how mnch Fleuiy was obt of 
his place^ how entirely the torn of his character^' 
too little, too timid, too lunch given to minntiae, 
incapacitated him from governing properly soch a ^ 
aalion as France* 

All that our author says npon the interests of 
the Germanic body, upon the Pragmatic sancticai 
of the Eniperor ChaHes the Sixth, u equally just* 
The partition treaty, which he derim as a snheti* 
tute for the former, chimerical as it is, shows the 
viist extent of the Cardinal's views. The chapter ' 
OQ-Holland, alihough fliH of ideas; is long afld 111 
done; it ought to have been more clear, laore me- 
thodical, and more c oncise. That on the North is 
not sufficiently detailed. Such is the general idea 
of this important work; it remains to point out ' 
some passages which struck us more particularly. 

The Cardinal speaks very foraibly agasost a 
great multiplicity of charges, and offices they 1 
only prove, he says, the embarrassment occasioned 
to a State its inhablcants* They who are repeat* ^ 
lag incessantly a thing tme in itself that the real 
strength of a State consists in the number of its 
inhabitants, should begin by teaching us the secret 
of employing thean-nsefntty. 

The bplcudid and udcksj^ embassy of M* de 
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Belle-Isle to Frankfort, and the misfortanes of 
which it was the cause^ occasion to the Car- 
dinal to remuk, that perhapa the moat important, 
defeet wUch a great project can have ia to be 
loaded with snperfluoiis branches ; they are seldom 
mmfy useless, and when injurious they are always 
Tciy easentiany so. 

Oar author does tlie Emperor Leopold the 
honour of believing that the assistance he gave 
the houses of Saxony and Biandenboigi in pfo- 
coring themsdves the regal dignity, was the efl^BCt 
of policy. ^' To succeed,** says he^ ^ one day in 
** making the Electors his snlgec ts he had no means 
^more certain dian to begin by making them 
" Kings."— In this opinion I believe the Cardinal 
to he in a two-fold error. Imprimis, he appears to 
ascribe to Leopold views which he bad not; and it 
is no uncommon thing for politicians who have 
very eaUensive and well-combined views themselves 
to give others credit for having Uie same. To me 
it appears that the Eraperor only then saw how 
necessary it was to attach those two houses closely 
to him ; he never thoogfat of the effects that such 
a change would produce in fifty or sixty years. In 
the second place, if the Emperor had really as en- 
larged ideas as the Cardinal impntea to him, he 
was certaialy deceived as to the means by wUch 
they were to be carried into efiect. For, not to 
mention the King of Folaod* in whom the r^;al 
dignity is nothing but an empty title, the Emperor 
ought to have foreseen that in assisting the house 



cf Brandenborg to invest itself witli royalty ha - 
^nu niiiog np a powmrful and formidable rhral to 
his own house. How small soever were the ad* 
Tantages which Fredeiick William First de- 
rived from the down, it was, according to my 
ideas, easy to foresee that open the head of a man 
of superior talents, whom the chances of human 
Ufe m^t raise np^ it m%ht be of great weight in 
the aggrandisement of the houae of Brandenbmg. 
l^e Cardinal, who sees so clearly that the Pre- 
tender) though placed to-day by the house fit 
Bonrbon on the throne of England, "wonld not the. 
less be to-morrow the natural enemy of France^ 
ought equally to teel that the house of Branden* 
\mg, raited by the house of Austria to the highest 
degree of power, would not the less, under the 
actual system of Europe^ never be the natural ally 
of Austria. 

Hie Cardinars Ideas respecting the ancients 

do not appear to me equally juit with those rela- 
tive to the nodems* He oooceiTes that it wonU 
he my easy to convert the Germans into a citiaen 
people, and make of its piinces men superior to 
the ScipioSf the Caesars, and tlie Ciceros. In 
an age^** says he, where, the edncation of a 
Baron is superior to what the greatest men of 
antiquity ever received, is it to be supposed that 
a genius of the same stamp is never to be found?*' 
«— Whatever the Cardinal may say, I cannot help 
thinking that there is not any one of our Kings 
who would make a bad bargain in eichangiog his 
education against that of Socrates or Cato. ^ 
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The Cardinal compares Sueden to a rivulet 
become a torreut, wiuch the eniaEgemeut of its 
bed nsnd^re lets consiiicrablet till new meltiiigs «f 
the snows produce again the means of filling it. 
Tills comparison appears to me extremely new, 
brilliantt and appropri^ite* 

A criticism Aade by bim upon the Pmidenl 
de Montesquieu struck me as extremely jnst and 
sensible. " Tbe spirit of system,'' he says, is 

not less dangerouji in politics than in philosophy. 
*^ There is a good deal of temerity in seeking the 
*^ causes of tlie grandeur and decline of th^iioo 
^ mans, in the Constitntion of their State* Events 

in which human prudence had the least possible 
" share are epoclis rather than consequeoi:^ ; it 
" belongs to history ah>iie to, detail the caiSfS d 

the gi andenr and £edl of States.** We most ob» 
serve here, after the Cardinal, that M. de Montes* 
quieo has frUen into the same error* in his SpirU 
^ the Laws, with respect to the En§^h Consti* 
tution. He seeks, and has the secret of always 
finding, the causes of events. in that Constitutioa. 
If Stutes were arranged, lihe a system of phihiso* 
l)hy, oil paper, this procedure miffht answer very 
well ; bat we 8^ every day that the greatest events^ 
even the laws and constitution of a State, are only 
the work of chance, and of a thousand arbitrary 
circomstances, between which indeed a lively ima- 
giaation might: discover some oonnectioQ^ though 
none such ever existed in reality, and which con^ 
sequently cam never satisfy those who sed^ for 
trnth. 
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Itbdl not dweU any longer upon this vvorky 
eaccepdog merely to observe, ibat it k a proper 
•nfaject of study and meditation alike for politi* 

ciaub and pkiio&opliei s. 

July 1753. 

The quarrels betjreen the parliament of - Paris 
and the Coartj the exile of the parliament, and 
the traastbr of the Grand Chamber to i^outoiset 
«iee?eiita which formed sabjecta of conversatioa 
and amutement to I^ris for four-aod-twenty hours. 
AH that the respectable body in question has done 
Ibr a twelvemoiitb past, to merit the at^ntion of 
she public, has never been able to excite a thirtieth 
part of what has been bestowed upon the ^cvolu- 
tion that has taken place in Uie musical world. 
The kalia» acton who have pcafonned f^r the last 
ten months on the stage of the Opera at Paris, and 
who are called here bauffims, have so completely 
alMorfaed iJm -attention o( the Parisiaps, that the 

parliament, notwithstanding its proceedingti have 
so a claim to celebrity, could 9ot fail of be- 

eaSimly nagtectsd. A. person of aqme pene- 
tration observed that the arrival of Manelli pre- 
vented a civil war among us, since but for this 
^•ot t|ia idlers and gossipcrs would undoubtedly 
Im^ been oeeupied with the dispute between the 
parliament and the clergy, ^and the funuticism with 
wfakh people's heads ait. eisiiy healed mig|it have 
bl jto fWftf MMpieaoeli. 

Manelli is tba name of ib^ Italiau perionucr 
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who plays io llie interliidtt. H» portnit in crayons^ 
ia the character which he sustains in au ioterlodo 
entitled The Music Master^ has bee a painted ia a 
very superior mumor, aad will be cihibited tbii 
year in the saloon of the Royal Academy of Paint- 
ing at the LoQvre ; it is done by M. de La-Tonr, 
who lias carried hh art io great perfoctioii. Wa 
naerve to a fotofe period to speak of the strange 
revolution ejected by the houffbrn; few events cmk 
pve a more just idea of the FmiQ|| character* 
At present let us return to the parliaimitt 

• A few days after its exile we liad here at once 
two or threy editions of the Remomtrmiem whidi 
it would have made to the King, and which his 
Majesty did not think proper to hear. At the 
head of these JtismonUrances are the subjects upon 
whieh they were Io run» aad whiah aae te 
much the more forcible as they are of the ex* 
tremesl simpUcity. The first part of them is 
loosely pat HigathcQT aulloag} die atooad ifuma 
compact and more aptritid. In general the saecesa 
they iiave met with at Paris has not been such as 
m%ht he aapectad^ eoosideriiig that the wotfc is so 
intaMttaig to the adiole natioa. Thaaa Beaioa* 
strances were preceded by a very curious pamphlet, 
entitled Tradition of tbejwt^ which manifest the 
^tm initpmdtntB oppmei lie Biiiipi ta 
different ages to the invariable principles of the 
supreme Jurisdiction iff ike Ming wer aU his sub» 
Mela imdiaarimimtiitkf t ^id en lAe aeotsfte e/* per* 
mitting the secular Judges to act agaimt their em 
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itrpfkn^ im w4Br io nuthimn ike obsertumce 

the linrs, and to secure the pnhUc tramjiuiLUiym 
This pamphlet^ in which is c oilected together, for 
the mstmction of the &itlifbl| all the attempts of 
the clergy against the secular power, is almost as 
amusing as a novel. AVe learn from it that in thiQ 
IbuTteenth century the clergy had forbidden new* 
mafrieii couples to sleep together ibr the first thm 
nights of their marriage under a considerahle line, 
and that the parliament was obliged to make a 
provisional regnlation which bore in . substance^ 

that as to a nunis not sleepif/g with his icij'e at the 
commencement qJ the marriage, it should be per- 
wtiitedjbr km to do sa HU tke Hme whm aJkkU 
imidon wa9 made upon the quettion. This tempo- 
|5ary indulgence was tallowed by a dehnitive decree 
|o which it was freely permitted to the. new-mar* 
ried oMiple to sleep together ^froai the very com* 
menccment of the marriage^ without having r^* 
Gonrse to the bishop for his sanction. 

The seat inthe Academy vacated by the death 

of the Archbishop of Sens has just been conferred 
on JML de Boffiiiny inspector of the King's Bouoic 
Garden, a Memher of the Academy of Sciencc% 

and author of the \atural Hlstorr/. The addition 
of siuch a man cannot but do great honour to the 
Aoademy* as his genins has long cootribnted to the 
honour of the nation. M. de Buffon is gone on a 
IMe excursion into fiorgundyi whence he will 
ihDrtly ratora to naka his speech on beiiig lo- 
Part I.— Vol. I. C 
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onved into the Academy ; this wHl be a few days 
before the festival of "St. Louis; 

■ Tim seat was at first destined by the Acade- 
my and by the public voice to M. Piron> author of 
Gtistavos aDd some other pieces, but more especially 
of La Metrrmaniey which is a chef*d^ceumre in its 
way, and the only one that can be called so, of all 
the comedies * produced since the death of the 
sublime Moli^re. Two days before that fixed for 
the election of M. Piron, the King sent for the 
President de Montesquieu, wiiom fate had made 
director of the Academy for this occasion, and in- 
formed hira, that, having heard of the intentions 
of the Academy to elect M. Piron as their new 
member, and knowing that gentleman to be the 
anthor of many licentious writings, he wished tKem 
to fix upon some other person to fill uj> the vacancy. 
At' the same time, his Majesty declared that he 
would not hav« any one diosen firom among the 
order of advocates. It is said that this service has 
been rendered to M. Piron by the devout, with the 
antient bishop of Mirepoix at their head. Piron 
says that it is a blow with the crosier which he has 
received from the bishop, and that this prelate 
Ibund his own picture in the fourth stanza of a 
famous ode written by the poet, which has been 
made use of against him on the present occabion : 
thus is a man excluded whose talents would have 
done honour to the Academy. 

M. de Montescinicu having made known the 
KiDg's pleasure to the Academicians, the Marshal 
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deRkhelieu proposed that the dectkm dMmld be 

postponed for ten days, that time might be allowed 
to £ix upon some other person worthy to fill the 
flaoe. This advice was adored by aplarality of 
voices, although the Abb^ Olivet pronounced it to 
be unprecedented and indecent* The main business 
of fixing the election being coDcliided« Marshal 
Rkhelieo loudly demanded to know whether among 
the rules of the Academy there were no pains or 
penalties pronounced against those who in giving 
their snfiragcs sliould employ terms so oftnsive as 
unprecedented and indecent ? M. Duclos said re« 
prove and pardon, such is the law. The voices were 
collected^ when it was nnammonsly agfeed thai 
M; Olivet conld not understand the force of the 

terms he bad used. Such was the after-piece which 
condaded this meeting, and at the expiration of 
iShm ten days M.deBoffon was elected by alaige 
wgonty of votes. 

M. de Boogaioville, secretary to the Academy 
of Inscriptions. and Belies.l4BttiisB» who Ims trans* 
lated the AnH^Litereiim cf ik§ Cardmal de Pof 
UgnaCf which nobody has read, and has wrttten 
jt Parallel between Alexander and J hamasKmA* 
Ann, which nobody can iread, has had the assniw 
ance to contest this place ^th M. Piron, M« de 
Bnfi^n, M« d'Alembert, and many other men of 
very superior merit The pnblic attribute .the ex* 
dosion of B£ Piron very much to this yonng man, 
who affects a great deal of devotion, and who has 
-the reputation of beiBg very.<|nar«elaome. . As his 
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bad beaJth was urged as a reasoa for electiog him^ 
beoavae m all probtbility ke wcmld not oceonr Am 
place verj long, M. Du«1(m humorously observed 
Ibat the Academy uhu not an €Mreim vmtim^ 

Ailitii«*1758. 

For some time wc luive had nothing but works 
translated from the £]3glisb» Tbi« fashion hm 
bated a much kmgar Mne than fashions in gaoeral 
continue here ; i>or, according to appearances, is 
its day by any means past. Since^ in consequanoe* 
alL those whose own works will never be fead» mow 
oBBfdoy thonsselves in translating the works itf 
others, and good works are scarce things in all 
Mtions, it folJowSy thai a great ^lany bad 9nes a^^ 
jtranslatadf aod very few good. A firee transktioa 
of a work entitled T}i£ British Merchant is among 
tha number of the latter, and appears of so niiich 
greater ntility to the French nation inasnnck as 
they have scarcely any thing of the kind in their 
Cfwn language, and that it is their interest, more 
^lan. that of ai^ other nation in.Enrope, to colti^ 
•vole eommerea, aod stady whatefCFlias any sdU* 
tkm to it. 

The Abbe Isard, oi the Royal Academy of 
fielles^Lettres, at Rooen^ Minister -of', a. parisk in 
Normandy, a man of great merit, has just given 
us four voiuuies of translations honi some of the 
fioglish poets, under the title of ^« idso rfMmgiUh 
Pa$t9^ This coliectioB contains, Kke«Il oidiar 
coUectioos that were ever published, a kw 
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specimetis, several middling 

many bad. Besides this, we liave just been pre-- 

seated with Historical and PhUulogkal Letters 

fiom Lard Orrery upon the Life and f^ritings of 
Dean Swift, It is a father who writes to bis son, 
and not hoping that he will ever be turned aside 
from reading the works of this celebrated Iri^h 
Satirist^ which he Considers as very dangerous^ 
endeavonrs, in these letters, to render them as little 
pernicious as possible by his instructions, and the 
reflections he makes npon the author's life and 
actions. Such is the spirit in which the letters ara 

• written ; — that is, they are intended as an antidote 
against the poison which the author supposes to be 
spread through the works of the Dean of St. Pa- 
trick's. 

These and many other presents made us by 
the corporation of translator?, without our con- 
sent, we are ready to pass over; bat there is one 

to which equal lenience cannot be shcwo, the 
translation of H^Uiam Pickle, This has, in it^ 
own country, the reputation of being the worst 
novel in England ; a reputation which it perfectly 
sustains in France.* 1 he translation is said to 
be by M. Toussaint, author of a celebrated work^ 

* Tt is to be presumed that the anthor Alludes here to the 

novel of Peregrine Pickie, wlin'^p name may very probably have 
been changed to WiUiom Pickle* by the French trniislator; but 
it is not easy to comprehend whence he h«s derived the idee that 
it is considered, in Cuglaod, as one of the worst of our novels^ 
Biuce, if not an universal favourite among us it has ceituinly, at 
least, many warm aitniircra. That it should oot mt et the Freach 
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The Manners, which seems to owe its fame to the 
good fortune of having been torn and buiiU. in^ 
this work, the aathor has praeated us with a 
great deal of common-place stuff, such as is to he 
found every where ; and he now seems to occupy 
bnuself in translating works which ought never 
to be brought from the primeval obscurity to wbicb, 
by their nature, they were doomed. Of this des- 
cription is a wretched novel of a Little Dog^ with 
which we were favouied by him about two years 
ago, and such is the novel In question, WiUum 
Pickle ; nobody that I have yet met with has 
been able to read it through. 

The English have a species of domestic novel 
which is entirely nnknown to the French. Of this 
kind are the novels of Fielding, an admirable 
author of the present day, who has just published 
a new one under the tide of AwieUa. This writer 
merits undoubtedly a distinguished place among 
those who have added to the reputation of their 
country; he is perfectly original,* a great painter 
of human nature, is always true, and sometime^ 
no kbs sublime than Moli^re. His Tom Jones, or 
the FmrndUng; bis Charloiie Summers^ at the Or- 

tute it not at an varpMnfp lince the maniim an thoae of a pa* 
cnUar daw of people only in tke coontryt not even general nalionid 
■ianncfB»and can^ tliefefere^ hardljr be undentood hj Ibieigncv^ 
or» if nndentoody not aach as they could be at aU expected to 
veliih. The same remarkt may, perhapa* apply, in great measure, 
to Poa^ ike tittU, a cenanra of which will be found aa the 
imdnr proceed!*— 2V<iji#M0r> 
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phoM;^ andt aboro ail, hit Joaeph Andrtm and 
Pbrmm j4brak&m jMamg^ are w6Hc8 excellent in 

their kind, fall of cliaracter, and displaying true 
g*Diu8. It appears astonishing^ at the fim glan<^i 
tbat the French^ wio hate In their tangu^tge many 

good novels, have none which paint their doinostic 
manners and habita. When one reflects a little, 
boweTCTV ^ mystery is explained, and we find 
tfant^ if they hate no pictures of this kind, it Is 
not for want of painters, bat for want of originalii. 
When the characters of onr heamx and M/et have 
been dntrihed, the materials are nearly exhausted ; 
we are presented witii almost ali the national traits 
that could he introdoced into a French dometHc 
mfel. Of this kind are the works of M. Crebil- 
Ion, the, younger, which are the only novels we 
have that can properly be called of a domestic 
nature. Nc!vels» hi the style of tiiose of the Abb6 « 
IVsvost) are of a different class, I shonM rather 
corapare them to tragedy, and the materials that 
lorm tragedy are nearly the same among people of 
. aQ^mitions, heeanse the greater paMions of which 
it treats are universal, and belonging to human 
nature itself, are every where actuated by the same 
apmgs. But comedy and domestic novels most ne- 
cessatilyhe diftrent toiong diffefent people, be^ 

' Here again a remark naet 'be made apeo a adatake of tha 
Frendb aiiUior« in airrttmig the nofel ef Cktwhtte Swmmen to 
Mdiogs the Esfliihraaderwillknow.atoiice^ thai ttkaottlia 
prodadiifii of hia pen. The French are in the error of aacribiof 
many more novela to FitHlbig than heaver wrote } Mme of Smol- 
kltlinOTelaaie awHbed to hin» among whioh» if lamiMtvarf 
■ach mMafctt^ la Camif Batikm^^TtmM9r• 
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cause they paint those minor ietdMm oi character 
wbieh properly form wluit we uiideitt«s4 bf- the 
duuraetertst^c featuves of the ftrntion, and in wfaioh 
no two nations resemble each other. 

It wosldt petfaape, Umh.. km bet aeonrite Uf 
WKf that the Franohr hare no A m e rtfe iw e il i ^ nd 
that thev have liad no coiiicdies since Moiii^re, be- 
cause they have had no national niauners ; aady 
foiog a atep farther. Id eoifilude that they have 
had no national manners, because none hot firee 
natiooa have any* That little country, known by 
the naflie of Gfeece^*— what ▼aricty of chamotef* 
did it not oomaio ?~Whal «nniM be aiofe di Avent 
than the chatacters of the Athenian, the Spartan, 
^eXhebas, the MaeadooiaA?— All theie peopie» 
however^ inhabited the eame-elinialei b«\ liberty 

and their laws, which were founded upon this basis> ' 
. not only distingoiahed ^ch, as a people, in a very 
atrikhpg maimer from the other, but brought Ibf th» 
wi^ featum searce leae aliongly marheri, ikm pe* 
cuiiar character of eadi individoal. No constraint 
Ma hnown la aooiety, oiery one daiod to behim* 
aeb^ he dad not endanMr to leeamhle othera^ to 
follow one model, aecordfclg to the rules of good- 
breeding which we have ealabliahed. It is owing 
to tlMs lepntttieD, and to the general disposition 
which is the consequence of it, that we have no 
longer any manners^ any character, amongst U8« 
litany one go into a ciroie of fiUbeen or twtusLtf 
,^6rsons, and remain there three hoers together, it 
vrould scarcely be poi>bibie for iiuu to distiuguifih the 
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SmI fioiB llie mail <»f wit andlakiitSf all hold the 

same opinions, all talk the same jargon, each one 
is a perfect resembiaDce of the other, that is to 
say, no onei properly speaking, resembles any 
thing ; these are reasons sufficient why wc luu c no 
dmnestic novels. Add to this, that all the states 
are conliMroded la society; that the Ghrtui Lord^ 
tie magistrate, the flaanctery the man of letters, <he 
artist, are treated in the same manner ; we have, 
theretbre, properly speaking, no state at all but 
that of a Mm iif Hub WoM^ and consequently no 
other foibles but tliose cf a petit- maitf*t. The 
£nglish, on the contrary, have preserved^ with 
tMr libeity, the privilege of being each one indt- 
vldnally snch as nature has formed blm, of notT 
concealing his opinions nor the prejudices and 
manners of the profession to whidi he belongs. 
Foi* tins reason many of their thtnesHe novdt- are 
extremely entertaining, even to foreigners, who 
have net er had an o[)portunity of being personally 
acquainted whh Engiish manners, for when a pic- 
tnre is well sketched we can feel its merit, its truth, 
and its resemblance, even without having any 
knowledge of the original. 

A little novel recently published has, in some 
measure, suggested to me these reflections. It is 
entitled A Journey to Ma$des, or the Vacation of 
i^. « . • , and is ornamented with copper-plates. 
The hero of this novel is a young provincial, des* 
titted by his father to the study of the law. With 
this view he is placed, under a solicitor, at Paris, 
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to hm hU boiioess^ which solicitor has a wi^o^ 
mie daiighfera, and aoniB < cith^ derka. The 
caCton arrives, and the solicitor goes to pass it at 
Mautes, taking with him his whole family and our 
youog provincial^ the last of whom meets with 
some love-adventores^ which form the basis of 
the novel. Here then we have a domestic novels 
but one which nobody can read. It is that^ 
iodependctttly of the want of talent in the aathor^ 
the personages are all of a description which have 
no existence in polished society, coase(|uently we 
cannot feel interested in their adTontures. 

The quarters of La HoUe and the Pkm 
Mauhert have undoubtedly their appropriate man« 
Bien» and manners very strongly marked ; bot they 
are not those of the nation^ and ara« therefore, not* 

fit subjects to be painted. Every one is disgusted 
with the quarrel between the sempstress and the 
backney*coadincian in the Maritum^ of Marivanx^ 
yet nothing can be given more exactly according to 
nature ; nothing, however, cau l>e in a worse 
taste than snch a picture* 

September, l7iS. 

On the day of the Festival of Saint Lonis, 
the Academy held a public sitting, when M. de 
Bnflbn made his speech of admission; it was 
answered by M. de Moncrif, as direc tur. AJ. (je 
Buflon did not confine himself to reminding us that 
the Chancellor Scgoier was a great man, that Car- 
dinal Richeliea was « veiy great man, and that 
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Louts die FoQitBenth, and Louis the Fifteenth were 

also great men, that the Archbishop ot'Seiis was a 
great man, aod in short that, all the forty jmembers 
qf the Academ J were great men. To these common- 
place topics M. deBofbn did not, I say, confine 
himself; this justly celebrated uiiin, despising the 
vapid and wearying euloginms which usually form 
the hesis of such sort of speeches, thought proper 
to discuss a subject worthy of his pen ant! of the 
Academy> in giving us his ideas upon style. On 
this occasion it has been said, that the Academy 
had taken a master in the art of writing ; it might 
have been added, in reference to M. de MoncriTs 
;|nswer^ that Jt had done well> for such a master 
was very much wanted. 

M. de Buffon's speech, which has been printed, 
was interrapted in the delivery three or four times 
by bursts of applause from the whole assembly ; 
that of M. de Moncrif gave time for the enthu* 
siasm to subside, and the. spirits to become tran- 
quil. M. de Bufibn* in treating of style^ gaye us 
himself a perfect model of it. His speech merits 
not only the attention of those who are in the 
habit of writing, and who ought consequently to 
atody with the utmost care his precepts as well as 
his practice, it would be no less useful to those 
who occupy themselves with leading, only as au 
amusement equally agreeable and satis&ctoiy. 
By attending to his principles, readers would ac- 
quire a habit of discriminating the good writers 
from the bad, of deciding upon the merits of a 
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work with taste fttid judgment, of selecting and 

arranging happily the subjects of tlieir studies; 
things which are become indispensable since we 
are inondated to sach a degree with wretdied 
pamphlets, and taiger works of a Tery middlhig 

kind. 

Style, says M* de Boffon, is nothiog but the 
order and movement in which we arrange our 

thoughts. If we think closely, if we knit oar 
ideas well together, the style becomes strongs 
natvoiis^ and concise ; if on the contrary dur ideas 
are slow in their march, and connect themselves 
only through the medinm of the words, however 
elegant they may be, the style will be diifose, poor^ 
and dragging. To write well is at the same Wmt 
to think, well, to ftel well, and to express well,; 
it is to have at once soul, talents^ and taste. Style 
supposes a re-nnion of all the intellectual facnlties ; 
ideas alone form the basis of style; harmony of 
expression is only an accessory qnality and de- 
pends chiefly upon the seiisibilicy of the oigaini» 
A little ear is sufficient to enable a writer to avoid 
discordance of sounds, and the exercise of that 
aar in reading some of our best poets and oratory 
will lead him by force and imitation into poetical 
cadence and oratorical turns. But imitation ne ver 
created any thing, and this harmony of words 
cannot therefore form the basis, or coostitote the 
essential tone of style; it may even be found in 
writings wiiolly void of ideas. 
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This remark of M. de BufTon being very jast, 
it camiot surely be denied that the mode of edo* 
eating our youths at college is eztreioely ah* 
fiurd ; that it is not only useless, but even |>erni- 
cioas to oblige them to write when their heads are 
void of ideas ; and that on the contrary a period 
io precious and inestimable as that of youth» shonUl 

rather be eni ployed in ciulca vonrinj^ to enlarge 
and expand the tkcuities of the aiiud, by inspiring 
habits of reaaoning.in ireqnent and rational con<- 
versations. 

M. de Bufibn distinguishes extremely well 
between the talent of writing, and the talent, of 
apealdng. The latter Is of all ages, the former 
belongs to enlightened times, and pre-.^upposes 
IDttltivalion of mind and the eicercise of gemna. 
fifejtiatly remarks, that those who write as they 
speak, though they may bpeak very weli^ write 
very ill. 

Stjh mast be on<^ and constitute a whole^ 

for every subject is one ; however vast it may be, 
it may be comprehended in a singie speech. 
Why/' says M. de Buflbn, are the works of 
aatttr^ so perlact ?^It is that every work is a 
whole, and labours upon an eternal plan from 
wbieb it never varies* Nature prepares in siieace 
the germs of h^r productions, she sketches by m 
single process the primitive form of every living 
being, she developed it, she brings it to perfeo- 
^ tioo, by a oovfeilined fnovement and in a given 
^ time. The work astonishes, but it is the divine 
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impmsioii whicb tlie fieatoret Iwar that ought 

to strike. The human mind cannot create any 
^' thing; what it produces is not till afttr it has 
been fertilised by experience and nheditatioii-; 
" its knowledge is the ^erin of its productions. 

But if it imitate nature in its march and in its 
^ labours^ if it arrive by contemplatioo at the most 
*' sublime troths, if it combine and connect them, 
^ if it form systems by reflectioD, it will establish 
immortal monuments on bases which cannot be 
shaken/* ^ 

M. de Buffon sets out from hence to indicate 
the principal rocks upon which the reputation 
of writers is commonly wrecked* It is firom a 
wantof plan, from not havinsf sufficiently reflected 
upon the object he has in view, that a man of 
talents often finds himself embarrassed and knows 
not where to begin. He perceives a great number 
of ideas, but as he has not compared them and 
separated the leading from, the subordinate ones* . 
he cannot determine which to prefer to the otfaer> 
and he remains in perplexity. 

Nothing is more adverse to real warmth than 
the desife of continually producing striking pas* 
sages ; nothing is more contrary to being luminous, 
since light ought to be one body and spread it* 
•elf uniformly over the ' whole work, than those 
flashes which are only produced by the shock of 
words striking against each other ; they dazzle 
for an instant to leave you directly after in per- 
fect darkness* 
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Nothing, agnio, i» more in opporititni to true 
eloquence than seeking after hue spun tlioaghts, 
efter ideas that catch at the first glance* but which 
iie micoDiiected and without con8istence»— which, 
iike metal beat very thin, only gain in lustre by 
losing in solidity. In proportion as this thin tinsel 
kind of spirit is introduced into a work» in equal 
proportion notast that work be deficient in strength, 
in clearness, in warmth, unless the spirit in ques- 
tion be of its very essence* and the writer has no 
other object in view but raillery. In such a ease 
the art of saying little things happily is perhaps 
inore difficult than tliat of saying great ones* 
It is very much to he presumed, that M. da Bnf* 
fon introduced this last reflection for the consola- 
.tion of {some among his new brethren, who cannot 
pretend to any greater honour than that of being 
amonjg these thin tinsel spirits. The reflection 
however docs not appear just. The art of saying 
little tilings }• always a very poor and petty art, it 
belongs to genius alone to say great things, art, has 
nothing to flo with it. I would much rather have 
said one sublime thing in the course of my liie» 
than have printed a doaen volumes of little things* 
I speakr here of those light and frivolous writings 
which olten procure a man the frail and transient 
leptttation of a hd^espriU but whose productions 
mmmonly die before him. There t<i however a 
sablimity in light raillery which genius knows how 
to scfjae» and Moli^fc has scattered many such 
svblimities even hi his faces; there are many of 



thiol al^ iQ the farce of VAoocat Pmkiin, But 
these do not consist of mere points of light and 
aiiy ideas resemUing the bubblee of mter bf 
whidi children are amueed, aod which preaenl • 
variety of colours w ithont having any solid body } 
they are fttrolies of the pencil which escape from 
the 199x1 pf genius^ and where this is tbe ca6e> tht 
talent of a Teniers becomes as precious as that of a 
Raphael; both are a gitt of .luuare which no art of 
Itiidy ijan ever produoe. 

M* de BoSbn believes that works wdl wntteo 
will be the only ones that wijl descend to posterity, 
lb thiidii that abundeiipe of knowledci^ eiogiila* 
xity of facts and ciroainstancee, the novelty even 
of discoverifs are by no means to be coQsidared a$ 

likely to iosore iesmofiality. If the works wUdh 
eontain these things run only upon trivial objects^ 

and are written without taste, without p^enius, 
wilhont elevatioo^ they will pertth» since. know* 
ledge, faoUt wd disooveiies are easily tdmlferrsd, 
and may gain by being thrown into more able 
bands, birt style cannot be transfer ledt and if that 
bn added ,to tbe other merttSt the work mnat be 
iapmortaL 



OcMtw* lies. . 

Tbe fbortb volerae of M. de Bnffon's Netand 

History appeared two days alter his reception into 
the Fieaoh. Aoedeoiy. It oostaiiis an admirable 
BimnuHmmfm the tialure ^ ammdt with the 

HUtory nf th^ Horse, ti^ mid th& O^r, Thii . 
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wodc amosg the small number that certainly 
wiAi and that alone onght to descend to posterity* 

Four years liavc c^lapsed bince Messrs. de BuiTon 
and Danbenton presented us with the first three 
e^lamee wlndi wete received withnnmnal applanse 
and delight. When I say universal, I certainly 
rediLon as somecliing the jimericati Letters^ and 
other miserable pamphlets which a spirit of caviar 
enry have hronght ferward agMnst die nnmortat 
uH)rk iQ question. Thanks to the mahgnity and 
imbeeilitj of mankind, paSripMets of this kind are 
iiceomo indispensably necessary to the complete 
6ucc€ss oi a work; it cannot be fully estabhshed 
without them. They- are the prodisctions, as one 
of ««r phHoaephers observes. In a woik whieh 'wHI 
short'Iy appear, of men who usurp the title of crities 
afid keauX'espriis^ and do not blush to resemble 
tihoee taaaii}]^ inse<^ that pass die instants of their 
ephememi esnstenoe -in^ disturbing and 'annoying 
mankind, alike at their labours and in their hours 
of lepoeeu When these insects bite without vsnom* 
%he« envy restrains itself to pan>phtets and daily 
papers, the man of genius despises both the one 
and Uio other, and would be ashamed of crushing 
«o contemptible an enemy. Bot when the Ulo in 
venomous, when cabal aiul caUimny find the secret 
of casting an odium on philosophy, ol rendering 
the ■MNrak of. the most fespectaUo* men aiispectai^ 
affeklof endangering thek*lmfcty and repose, then 
indiguation must and ought to intertere, justice 
demands that beings so noxious in their natnret 
Part Vou L i> 



and ao uuwortby of cxistiBGa^ $hoiiU. be exte«p 

The Yoiiime now before us, will snstaia ia 
ewy veapect the rqmlatioii vhich its author haa 
already acquired. M. dc Buffon has found tha 
saoret of readehng his 6al>ieot particularly , iotar* 
t^tiiog. ' Those who are emoloua <if writingipalli 
mayCaiDehis DiiserlaliMM aenodek,aiid opnstdar 
the author as their master aod instructor* One may 
joitly be aslofiishad at laadiog a tieatiae of a hua* 
died pages wiitten from the first line to the last 
with the same grandeur, the same warmth, the 
same truth, and omameoted thronghont with the 
saiM brilliaiiey of cokwriiig. Here ipe are tanghit 

hoi¥to descant with dignity upon the most coinmoni 

snlgectSy aod how every thing may be ennobled by 
a writer who possesses at oaoedeamas aad elev»» 

tloii. Here wa may'laara how to acqime geam 

and talent, if indeed they are ever to be acquired, 
for it ifl in this that the secret of all rules and aU 
prttospu principally consists. Here we may leans 
to feel the beauties and defects of a work^ to judge 
the comparative merits of writers* 

The jDwerlaliais 
prefixed to this volume, is one of those chdice 
morsels which cannot be too much read aod re- 
feed. Itwmldhenselessfor ih]Sfeasonto.aMka 
any eitracts from it, bnt we shall oier some obeer* 
vaUon3 upon particular parts; ^st making the 

gjoucnl obiervation^ thet we. cauuit coasfiUmat 



Ml dc BiiflRni too imich npoil tfi6 mocksty tdti 

justice with which he is carefal to qualify his rea- 
sonings* This exactness is perhaps one of the 
flmt oneqeWooal maiks of a great miod. Never 
does he jjive his reasonings as more conclusive thaa 
ihey really are, never does lie assume to himself 
to have demonstrated a tbiiig which he has only 
sbeim to be extremely probable ; he is very atten-* 
tive to ascertain the degree of credulity which he 
thinks doe to his argmnentsy tlie exaci weight of 
the evfdence4ie bai brooght in support of them. 
It is true that this scrupuloasncbs is almost indis- 
pensable in a pliiloaopher whose hold genins f^tes 
haaards now syistems, and invents new hyppthcsee 
which cannot be conformable to the tastes and ideas 
of every body. But how many are there who with 
Moie pride gteius^ and mneh iiIopd obatinacy 
than imaginsttion^ often give us the most absurd 
reveries as demonstrations, and axe angry if we 
date to enqum into them nammly. It is only a. 
true philosopher, a man of sopetior genius^ like M. 
de Bufibn, who is capable oi acting with so much 
ingenuousness* and even guarding us against con- 
ibmiding the degrees of eredihlity vi^o is above, 
the weakness of entertaining too great an affection 
ibr his own opinions, and exacting the same de* 
leieiie^ aud respeet for tfaMn, that priesfa fe4aire * 
revealed' Mths. 

An animalj says^M. de Buflbn, has two modee 
of esjatente, a state ef.ma&m, and a state of ich * 
peaci HMddng and sleeping ; these succeed each 
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other alteniatdy daring the whole course of Bis 
life. This ooDtaioB the whole pkn of his disserta* 

tion. Such a division appears at first sight ordi- 
• iiary» common, what might have been said by any 
body ; hot it is one of those troths which the more 
simple and luminous they are, the more they 
bdoug to true getiios alone. Every one is tempted 
to say, I shoold have considered tlie svbject under 
the same point of view ; but in reflecting a little^ 
and investigating the admirable system which M* 
de Bnffiin has established upon this simple idea, we 
see plainly that it is one which could only emanate 
from true genius. Sleep which appears to be a 
purely passive state, a sort of death) is on the con- 
trary the first state of the living animal, and the 

very foundation of life. It is not a privation, an 
annihilation, it is a manner of being, a mode of 
existence as realj and more gieneral than any other. 
By sleep does our ezktence commence ; the lioetna 
in the womb sleeps almost coutinaaliy, and the« 
child skepe much more than it remains awake. All 
that our author says on this subject is admirable 

I have long had a great inclination to write 
Am Apei(^^for the PoMdom^ and amplify wliat 
the author of the Phikmphkal Thoughts ha* said 
in their favour at the beginning of his book. M. 
de Bufibn has treated, this part of his sul^ect ex- 
tremely ill; they have more occasion than ever 
for an apologist. Unluckily he is right in the ill 
that he ascribes to them,— M;hej are the great 
soufoe of aU the wihappiness .of mankiad« Vio» 

■ 
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l«ot passions^*' says be, with intirvab, afe but 
parojcysms of madness. • Madoess is tbe germ of 

misfortune, and it is by wisdom tbat it is deve- 
loped. Tbe greater part of those who call them- 
selves unfortunate are men of violent passions* 
•* that is to say madmen, who have some intervals 
of reason in which they are sensible of their insa- 
mtjt and consequently feel themselves unhappy. 
Since then there are in all elevated sitnatlons 
more ^Ise desires, more vain pretentions* more 
^ disorderly passions^ more abuse of tbe reasoning 
^ powers than in inferior ranks, it follows that the 
^ great are of ail men the least happy." 

We have here the smallest part of the ill 
ascribed by M. de Bnfibn to the passions, and it 
cannot be denied that there is a great deal of reason 
in what he says ; bat he has foi]gotten that fnll 
as much may be .said in their favour. Unhappy 
passion, or passion in an ill-organised head pro- 
duces all the evils whicii our author sets before us ; 
but happy passiooa. or passion in a well-orderedl 
tnind, is the greatest source of happness given to 
man. It inspires him with genins, or at least calls 
it into action; it renders him capable of the, most 
exalted virtues, of the most arduous labours, of 
the most difficnlt enterprizes. Without passion 
our life would be but a continued sleep. All that 
has been produced in the world the most grand, 
the most elevated, the most snbllme, has been the 
work of the paisions. Besides, supposing it were 
true that the passions can only be a source of misery^ 

D8 
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fb 119, this inith would be even more fatal than 

Ae passions themselves; we should beahown how 
we cao disencumber oarseives of the passions ; we 
enght at teaat to be cimYinced that the Sage is oif€ 
of the reaeh of thiese ills. The portmt whidi M. de 
Bnffon draws of the wise man is indeed admirabie, 
hot doea such a mao exist. Ail that this author 
says conoernhig onr tnisfbrCmies and the dephmdilie 
6tate of hnman nature, and which alas I is bnt too 
true, would lead us naturally to ask of him who 
made ns^ wh$^ hoH ikim made m ihmt? if we had 
not been strictly interdicted this question by St. 
Paul. I shall say then of the passions wliat our 
aiitlinlr says of sleep, it is a mode of existence as 
ittseiifiid'tOfnatt as reaiton, or ttle nnderstandlng, 
and all the invectives against the passions dre no 
better foanded than the eompUiniV of tlid^ who 
. regret the thirds or the quarter of their lives whidi 
they are obliged to spend in sleep. 

Gladly woald we analyse very minutely what 
onr anthor say* db love, but that would carry na 

too far. It is a morsel no less atliiiiiably written 
than the rest. O love ! why dost thou tbrrn the 
happiness tyf ill other beings and the misei^ of 
man? — It is, says M. de Bnffon that the physical 
part of this passion alone is really good, and in 
Spite of what enthusiasts votaries may assert, the 
moral is an evil. — Well, then, at the risk of passing 
for an enthusiast, I most say, that the moral part 
of this passion is precisely the most delicious, t^ 
most Hfiurable part of our existence, what jpves na 
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to all who have felt this delicious intoxication of 
love. What state can be OMipared to that of true 
iae^hkb hwppiiiBts ia km ?— <€o that ddighlfal 
aynpathy of kearit in idikli the oiiBttiioe of each 
seems coufonnded with that of the other^ where 
me boO<HM aa h wm a part of the other, ahiiing 
Ae aane aaaiiaieiita, the same joys, the same 
cares. This (ielicious state which can only be felt, 
aaci of which words can give no idea> is the moral * 
|Murt of lore, and is far^ wy 4at from Taahy. It 

is true that man has often contrived to carry his 
petty vanities into love as every where else, has 
found theseorefe of poisoaing the pleasures of loTe 
as of every other sentiment. That does not 
however prevent the sentiment being good in itself 
and eakolatad to tender man bapjiy. There are 
privil^^Ml aoofs who enjoy in this way the ntmost 
delights of iove, and of all other sentiments with- 
irat their heiag poisoned by the iitUe vanities, the 
irioaSf or any other of the aoonrges of manldnd. 
If M. (le Buflk>n's mode of reasoning were good, 
it. might easily be proved that not only tlie moral 
part of love IS an evil^ bat that the case is the same 
in every other respect with the moral part of man's 
natare, since men will often carry their petty vani- 
ties and vicm, even into their most virtoons 
actions* 

I most farther remark that what our author 
eftys. npon disgost to Jife^ upon attachment to 
inanunate elgeetS| apon the talent of imitatuig 
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and counterfeiting, upon enthusiasts and roman- 
cers with regard to insects^ it incomparable. With 
regard to the latter lie asks : Which is likely 
to hav e the most sublime ideas of tlic Supremo 
** Being, tlic man irho sees in him the Creator of 
the Universe, who contemplates him establish- 
ing the order of every species of existeiKC; 
" founding every part of nature npon laws inva- 
" riabJe and perpetual ? — or he who sees him 
** only engaged in conducting a republic of flies, 
** and exceedingly occupied with the manner in 
** which a beetle*s wing may best be folded r'* — I 
should gay that both may have an ecjaally gi'and 
idea of the Creator. To such a Being it can 
have cost no more to arrange the machinery of 
the immense Universe than that of a little fly, 
But the true difference between the two species of 
philosophers seems to be this ; that tlie mind of 
the Insectologist from being continually occupied 
with his little people is insensibly contracted, till 
in the end he sees nothing but flies and ants in 
the creation; instead of which he who dares 
measure the dimensions of the globe, and contem- 
plate the Universe entire, finds his soul every day 
become more and more elevated till he partakes as . 
it were with the Creator the glory of having 
created. m 



' November, 1753. 

In order to render these pages worthy of 
ome attention and deserving the approbation of 
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those wha condescend to read them^ we shall en- 
dtiTOur to employ some, as opportunities are pre- 
Mrttfd, in treating of ihe wofkstbat come under 

our examination^ in giving a sketch, slight it h 
troet but just and exact, of the present state of 
llteralvre in Fiwnce. W« -shall Avail ourselves 
for this purpose of a season which is commonly 
the most barren of anj in new publications, the 
coort faeiDg at Fontamebleaiiy and aU the principal 
inhabitants'of -Riris being dispersed nboQt at their 
country seats. Thus the authors and their heralds 
fbt bpokiellers, an in the habit of resting for a 
wMe OB tbair oars that when the Carnival recafs 
eTCry body to the Capital they may renew their 
lahonr with redoubled ardonr, and obtain, the 
CM a moro ' ample portion of rmawa, and the 
other a more extensive sale for their wares. This 
sketch of French literature once given, will spare 
«a in tlie seqnel many explanations and elucida* 
tions, that we shonid otherwise be obliged to give 
jat every^ moment, in order to make ourselves 
nnderstood^ but which would be superfluious when 
tbrgeneral state of things is once known. The 
security promised to our communications requires 
cm our part the most unbounded frankness, and 
tkrkrreof truth requires the severest justice as an 
indispensable duty. Nor shall our friends have 
any reason to complain of this rigid sincerity. 
Critieism/ which has -no other olgect in view but ^ 
tmtb, and which is uot animated by the repre- 
hensible desire of i^nding that bad which is reaUjjr 
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go«d« nay be «iT0iieoii8| ind any lomtfaBM vt* 
dvoe itt atttiior to the oecaaaity of remding opi* 
moQ9, but it aever can o&nd any rc^iiaonabie 

Among the pamphlets wfakdi have aippMnd 
within the last few months the Letter from the 
ParMament of Prmwace to the iking is the only 
one wliich appeaia to merit partieiriar atteo- 

tion. This letter is so much the more forciule, as 
it 10 written with great moderationi and doea not, 
make use of aoy violent ezpreMions. A peraoii of 
great discernment remarked apon it that in the 
JtemomiroHces of the other Parliaments the Jan* 
9tnht9 took Qpfm them to aBaume the tfaeologiaiit ; 
in this the Molinistt astnmed the magistrates. It 
might have been added that the latter was done 
iritb all the pmdenoe all the moderation, all tlie 
dignity that belongs to the most respectable magis* 
trates ; we see clearly that theirs is not a fanaticism 
proceeding only from petty heads, it is by the love 
of order* by a dcsiie of-opholdtng tlie lam thait 
they are animated. They will only obey the King, 
they refuse to receive the law from seditions and 
fanatical priests. ** What' we have laid befbiv 
" yonr Majesty," they say, ** demoostrales plainly 
that the Bull is enforced as the rale of faith and 
^ that those, who rrfoae to snbscribe to it, are pnr* 

** snedas heretics. All the aotn that bave emanated 

<^ from yoor authority condemn both these princi^ 

pies and their effects. It is of the utmost im* 
pbrtaace that this daversif; of principieafliNld 



Ibo pot aaettd to, ehliet bjr tiu «brog«(ioa of 
^ foar reguktioBi, irbioh if necemtfy we«M lie 

glorious, or by maintaining them with the 
utmost firmness. It is certain, sise, ti|at the 
nmneffovs ^refoiab of the Boeramenta^ ooctnoo 
^ yery faeavy coniplatiits r-^n the part of yonr 
^ Majesty dierefore either the most marked cen- 
^ mm of ftueh reteals or the mo$t decided appi(^ 
*• liidoa of them ia indispensably requinte." 

The third volume of the Encyclop^^i^ ^ ^ 
length appemd. All Europe bas been mtaeis to 

the outcry raised against this important work, and 
by ail reasonabie people it has beea witnessed with 
the vtmbit iad%nlitioh. What man of coDmoa 
riense could indeed see with indifference the 
hatreds, the jealousies, the cabals raised against it 
hf pn^m atflutnitig a fidse devotioii, coveriiig 
iheif bad paiMions with the cloak of roligioo. 
Can otie r<^frain from blushing for human nature 
when we see the rdiigiOn of the Prince himself 
made use of to serre the ends of these people $ 

wheu wc see the administrators ready to lend their 
assistance to the odious plots formed by a false 
seal, or |iiBilia|i6 by hypocrisy, to imrblve the best 
head^, the most enlarged geniuses of die na» 
tion in an nnjast and detestable persecution, 
Uafertunaaly for the Jesuits it was not so easy 
' toff&dmeii€a)teble of eontfniiing the Bacyclope- 
dia, as to ruin a set of philosophers who had no 

iter siippioit'ili tile worid hit their loYo of truth 
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and the conscioiisneM of the (mrity of their 
motives ; poor resources against tliose who have 

tile power in their hands and who, exposed to 
false iusiinaationsy tO/impositioaSy to rocks without 
immberi have .a thousand means of being nnjast» 
while a single one only remains of being just. 

All was well concerted^ the papers of M. 
Diderot were seised; it was ^us that the Jesuits 
reckoned upon nnmaking an Encyetopedia already 
concluded ; it was thus that they hoped to anogate 
to themselves the gloiy such an undertaking 
by ananging and putting in order the articles 

which they bdievcd all piepaicd. But they had 
forgotten to take away from the philosopher his 
head and his genius, and obtain from him. the 
key to a great many articles which, far from 
comprehending, they endeavoured in vain to de- 
cypher. This humiliation is the only vengeance 
obtained by our philosophers over enemies no less 
imbecile than malevolent; if in any case the 
humiliation of enemies so contemptible can . be 
flattering to philosophers* The government was 
obliged, not without some sort of confusion, to 
take measures to , engage M. Diderot and M. 
d*Alembert. to resume a work vainly attempted 
by people who bad for a long time been in the. 
lowest ranks of literature. I say, not without 
some sort of confusion^ . since the government 
made these advances to the authors, to continue 
the work, without revoking the decrees issued 
against it three ^jnpnths before*. , It ought ^ot 
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howevfn' to have cost any thing to men, toacknow- 
kiilge- that they had been deceived, still kta to 
pnoces, who m a hundred times more exposed to 
being deceived than any others. An error is no 
wrong as soon as it is acknowledged, and as it is 
imposaihIiB to guard ouiselves entirely against* 
errors, no humiliation ought to be felt in ackaow- 
ledging and endeavouring to repair them. It is 
iben^a weakness not to adcnowledge our errow, 
and to wish to prevent wrongs without avowing 
them. A man of soperior mind says^ / have been 
dt c m ttd, wdl*assured that be aball not.be deceived 
often, nor for a long time. The government 
then ought for its own glory to have conquered 
this sort of false shame, and before it entered on 
any negociations for conUnning the Encyclopedia 
to have revoked without hesitation the edict in* 
tended to blast this work ;'-*<H>e which does so much 
honiNir not only to our own nation hot to aii 
Europe, and to the century wbich^ has given it 
birth. 

Sudi are the leading features ot what haa 
passed relative to the suppression and re-establish- 
ment of the Encyclopedia. The authors assure 
us that all these embranglements &r fi:om i^jurii^ 
. the work have only contributed towards renderio^ 
it more perfect. In the former volumes we had 
no plates, and with* the third, which is just pub- 
lishedy much greater pains have been taken ; the 
authors have indeed devoted so much time and 
application to per&ctiiy; the- different articles that 
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though they may hope to equal they can never 
expect to torpatt- tbem m< SMbjcqucat vokmam 
Many aitioletwithwhtehthefMiUie teemed diaHid»» 

fied in the former parts are here re-written; of 
this number ia Jmitiprudeneef a tcieoce, saya M. 
d^Alembert) so* very neceyary, end vmfoitiiaitidy 
so little understood ; M. Boucher d'Argis charged 
himself with the revision of tlmt which he liaa 
emti^-to the satiafoctioB of every body* IJiidev 
the same deamptioD may be ineliided Chyndsir^^ 
Pharmacy^ PhyMogy, Medicine ; with these 
M. Venel the younger, a physideii aad a man oi 
great talents, and the Baron VHolbadi diarged 
themselves. We must ^so mention several ar ti- 
des by the^JhevaHer-JlMOQrt, as well npon dw 
abore snbJectSy as upon pby^ies in general, ^ot** 
withstanding sncb ait unioD of talents the work is 
probably yet far from perieotion ; thwe may stiU 
be many things very defeeUve, many mora may 

be found that must be corrected ; and those who 
seek less for taste and philosophy than for quota* 
tions will above all have fine sport. ^ Bat when I 
say that this undertaking does the highest honour 
to the human mind, the principal point of view 
under whidi I consider it»:is the philosophic spirit 
nniversdly spread over it,«-the profbntMl views ef 
t!ihig^5, the new ideas every where to be met with. 
The£ncydop«dittwiU be above all things pi«cioua 
to posterity from the very great part taken in it by 
M. Diderot. This genius, perhaps one of the most 
fertile^ the most ejLtraoNUaary» thsl ever ezistectp 
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always creating, always new in itj opeMtiobty Hba 
^ ' otDied into, ail the philosophic part, into the arts 
«mI trades, in wbidi ho bas bean tte principtl la» 
boorer, that illnmlnationi that ptodigions ftcondil^ 
which oharaoteiises all his works. The articles 
dbne-by 'Umara those the etudy of which shooM 
esp^cMly be vecoinmeiNlpd to persona capable 
of reflection, and of perceiving in them the germs 
of -att infinity of ideas which only uKant to be de« 
Tskp^kl in order to enlighten mankind, and to 
carry the arts, sciences, and philosophy, to their 
aljnost perfection. ^ ' 

.lir Tilis-third volume is preceded by an advertise^ 
ment which occupies four leasts. It is written 
entirely by M. d'AUmbert, and with much spirit 
itieiq^t and warmth. That philosopher has on* 
d s atw^ an iht fnathnwiiTtiral putt of thewoik; and 
under thig title shares, with M. Diderot, the glory 
and the labour attendant opon it. lo his advei - 
f iaSii»Mf^hii ipf iiilis \xl the name of himself and his 
colleague. You will find many things very aflfect- 
ing, and which ought to render the sitnatiou of 
man of letters partienlaiiy intermting and respect* 
abfo to us; the Jesnits will probaUy not be mncli 
pleased with it, any more than with the list of 
errata^lhfkfiA^,: ^ , 

Jeau Jaqucs Kousstau, of Geneva, whom hii 
friends call Tk^ Ct^eit for distinction^ the eloquent 
V ^ilatrabilarfoas adversaiy of thsLiiPieiices, hasjpist 
set, all Paris in a flame by.a iMmt mfm MMc^ in 
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which he eadtftmin to prove. diat. it n iiD|MM0ible 

to adapt iiiasic to French words, that ihc language 
is altflfieth^ noaciapted to musical «oaadSy that the 
FMaeh oever have had any oatioBal iiiAste« .aad 
sever can have^ any. it is singular enough to 
tee this opinion maiotaiQed by a man who has 
hinielf composed a great deal of music to Frendk 
words, and has leceiitlf brought out Le Dmjim. Ai 
tillage, a very pleasing interlnde, wliich has had 
the greatest sucoesst hoth at Fonuiaehkaa. and at 
Paris. This Lstter has not made less noise heie 
than was made a year ago by The Little Prophet of 
BoehmisMroda Uit This Little Prophet made 
eveiy body laugh, and the French can perdon any 
thing on that ground ; whereas tke Oflisen rea8<lns« 
and overthrows with mighty strokes of the hatchet 
all the altars which had been raised with, so mmph 
respect Co the Gentm of Rmck Mum, ' It wave 
much to be wished that some man capable of enter- 
ing the lists against so seductive a writer as M. Rous* 
seau would take up the pen in answer;, or if un^ 
fortunately the GHxen is in the right, it were 
better that a total silence should be observed. But 
the same thing will happen again- that has often 
happened alieadyi petty scribblets will take the 

* This was iwslMbly €f thoK epiieiiieral pvodiictioiM of 
fvUdi M. de OikiM mtkM Mci frequent mention. It It a wmk 
aow no lonenr knniPii} VikBiUtk prophet dM Arn «liU« en4 
iMom* m lt# tmimhy^ that day has long l>cen ftasaSd* nad 
asHlMr hiawelf nor hia propbodea are any looser thonglit of. Jan. 
artnn port of tiM coMpondinon tone attMlon iMwerer b aeain 
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ifAitter up, and we shall have shoirers of wretclted 
j^amphlets pouring in npon ns from all quarters/ 

^ It is said that the King of England has de- 
manded the head of the Bishop .o£ Montanbao. 
He WIS answered^ that the Bishop 'fiid 'no head ; 

' and his Majesty in consequence has desisted from 
any further deihands. 



„ i . ^ ' • Janaary, 1754. 

iv' We have just received from Holland An Essay ' 
M'^GhnmU ihstmy^Jram ike time of Chu^kntagke * 
io Chw4$9' the Fifth, by M. de VoTtaire, « tolt; 
Idmo. pnuted at the Hague. This is a new theft 
from the same illnstrious author, and- he will pro- 
liaMy be extremely Vexed at it. In reading the 
work no doubt can be entertained that it is from 
his pen, bat it is obvions at the same time that 
what fe'now given is only the first sketch of a 
grand picture which requires much attention, much 
correction, much application, before it is finished^ 
aild ID a proper state fo meet the public eye. But 
though in its present state it scarcely deserves the 
name of a work, wholly uniioished as it is^ you 
will find every where strokes which charwIttlMr 
-the style of the first and most astmisUliir^*^^^ 
of the nation* He coniiiders Chronology and the 
Older of succession of kings as the guides of a his- 
torian not as the end to bq attained by his li^MMirs^. 
An observation made by him upon the Koran is- 
very striking, and appears v(Nry just. We tind 
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every wkere,** says be, a profoand ign(france 
eveu of the mo»t simple and most known laws 
of physies : this is the tnie' touchstone of book» 
^ whkh HUe rtl^ioos pit^teiid to have t>eeR writ- 
** ten by the hand of the Deity, God cuuDOt be . 

«ilher absurd or igoorant ; but the vulgar, who 
^ 49 not 99€ these faidts, worship them» and tiisr 
learned employ a torrent of abuse to palliate 
'* them.'*— Oar author calls the finances the pulse 
of a State^ a very fine and very jnst comparison* 
He &j>eaks of the origin of the law, regarded as a 
pfofession, and repeats a mistake into which he 
has Mkn m hit Jfe qf Lmu the MburtmM, h» 
nyti^ that the descendants of persons of the law 
are not yet received into the chapters in Germany* 
Hs doei not here pay attention to the oireunstanoe 
that no dKstinctkm is made in Germany between^ 
the nobility of the gown and the nobility of the , 
sword, and that great fitmiliea may enter indiscri* 
nrinately into both pmftssions. Persons of the 
law are not received into the chapters in Germany 
if they are roiuriers by birth, but they are .when 
they can prove their nobility. In France the nobi- 
lity of the gown is essentially different from the 
nobility of the sword. M. de Voltaire will no 
donbt be vapmched again, aa be has been aheady, 
en account of his History of th& Cr^nadm, With a 
secret attachment to the Mahometan religion ; he 
eertainly saya all that can be urged in ita defence 
at the expense of Oiristianity. The wits ha?e 
amused themselves with circulating a report that 
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tke wUbor is goiag to Camtantittopie to be cir« 

A ami FeeMitly vicfttdl at the AeMkmy by 

the ckath of M . Gros de Boze has been fUed by 
the ekcUoQ of the Count de ClernMHity a piiooa of 
tha blood* M. de Boagaiiivilk» aeeialary to tlii 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lcttres, men* 
tioo^d before ds contestiug the seat whea M . de Buf- 
waft elected^ a man bo kas edahntad io Farit 
for bis cabals and the perpatoalquandain wMehha 
is engaged tlian other men of letters are for their 
literary produetioDai tho^gi^t himaatf oir thia^oo* 

too, and were indignant at it. On the day of elec- 
tioiit Iba voices baiog ready in gaMaral to declare 
ia hit fkv^^ Marahld Riehalkn, aaatad by Ae 
side of the President H^nauJt, asked him to whom 
he shoald give his vote?— To M. BnngaioviUfi 
said tbe Presideiit.~I will lay joa a wi^ wki 
said the Mar^aL— The President^ astOBishad tfwt 
another should know better than himself to whom 
be iotaoded givii^ his votOi said lo the Marshal^ 
you are imaking a jest of eie,— The Maas i wI ii- 
sisted 11 pun what he bad advanced, and this singu- 
lar debate, lasted sotae timet ^ M. de Mirabaad» 
•ecretary to the Academyt diaw from hia ftdmk 4 
letter from the Count de Clermont, in which this 
prince reUuBed thanks to the Academy for the 
faoDOor dona him in eteoti^g Urn to the vsteast 
seat. AlthoBgh the Academy had never thought 
of ofiering the place to a prince of the blood^eyal, 
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ali the Voles were immediately united iu favotir of 
one who had expressed \m readiness to accept il.^ 
It. 4e.RicMimi wim Ids wager, ami the public np^ 
paMdamch bcilCCT satisfied At seeing in the Aea* 
demy a prince who loves literature and the arts 
lluii-a man who does not seem bora either for the 
one or the other* 

. ' "We are already at the second editioo of Hons- 
seaoV letter apon French amsie. Nerer did a qoar- 

rel make more noise, nor ever was one carried on 
with greater eagerness than that whicii has arisen 
on this SQbjeet and the pamphlet in qoeetkm has 
re^rired it wkh even greater eagerness than ever. 
There has appeared, and will still appear^ legions 
ofi^mwenr In which the author is attaielDed withaU 
aorti of abuse, totally forei gn to the <|«estioo« The 
orchestra of the oprra has Imnu hiiu in effigy. 
The body which thinks itself composed ot the first 
BWticiana in the work^ and which is only the first 
in Paris, becanse thei« is no other, as was 
oosly said in a pamphlet last year, this body has 
talMtMi||i|pfei^ ig^ 
neiBMiaaNMill'imbeeinity. Rotwhat it dMfenlt to%i 
believed, yet is not the less per^ctly tme, is, .that 
die aoibpr was near ban^ exiled for hb ofifnoisi*^ 
It WdAd have been singnkir enough to have sestt* 
Jean JacCfties Rousseau thus stigmatized for decry- 
ing French music, after having beensn&red to treat 
atttie of the moat delicate aabjecis in poUtics in his 
own way with impunity j to have seen the Citizen 
of GeiMiw,theeneaiyof the arts, take his stick and 
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march out of Paris^ shaking the dust from offliis 
ftet, for having preached the gospel of Itallaii bv« 

fkt\ ^'^Ett'thin m it may, the eaf Ch»«nKer ie 
Mouliy, who, according to his ovvti i^^aiimony, only 
ifieldathe palm io writing to M;* de V^lioia, has 
urn puMiiiied A Jktstificmlim ff f^mek 'Mtlme!, 

against the atvfisattous nj u (it !- man ami iui .lUo- 
bmge; in spite of it, however, the bouffkm continae 
to'^MMhrm^ and'hafi^Tecetitly broughutnt abintcr* 
^titf^ mtiSldmAi^BtHhtddm a^ w4ik*h has been 

still more applaudtiti lliiiii any of ihe former. It is 

4b£Mt to< inocesde iio w the qoami^ anaj tetaht 
ilW fnAKe ift mndh mora occupieil^h it ilH«twlrii 

the Royal Ciiauiber autl it^ pruceetliugs. it laay be 

«Ktdeil( ttot reatOQahfo peopk i#^a^^ da not ftp- 
th^ tnoe of' Ronatean'a letter •'whim .awjir ote 

has good rea&oa:> to give^ he stliloiii has rccouiac to 

^ 9 It irdbent thrae jem ngb that ^ dtMh 

«6Ninf€va published his celebrated .speech, written far 
the academy at Dijon, in which he undertakes to 

Nfmfi t h w * ii tem a fte €ad>^><y>Wi »a i id%i ^^ 

have always hcau a fruitful source of corruption to 
a country. ^W kwmi mm ^i Cti^mi^d by th^mmWSy 

^^WMWTOWlWWIIHaPWif IP Wlf tnMTwRVVlMMI^lB 

and ardour never before seen in a paper of the 
' kind ; it made a very great sensation^€iP#Hlli*Md 
^^^th e^^ mtM^^mmt^ ^Itpiterot^ i be- 
il^^'^nHBBr^ Rousseau's writings were very little 
^^cuQi^ii^ Aijpo^QH^ the ^^BltfM^HdMftBE^itafts who^tQflJbisp 
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the pen ia dofenctt of letters and the arts, it 
h Biacfa to be regvetted thar not one proved hiaiT 
••If eqaal to pleading the cause he had unde^> 
takcn^to snpport. Auy one who ventured to enter 
the Hiti against Rousseau, should have thought 
only of opposing to his poweffol eloqaesee^ V^'^. 
clear, and logical reasoning. This was the proper- 
HEeapoa to employ against so fornaidable an enemy ; 
iim oaly Ofte with which he could be ooiii|iieml; 
¥et vnlbrtoiiately this wea the only one not eni^ 
ployed. I shall oaly notice two of the numerous 
adfewaiwa to Bowiiein^ who, came forwards oo tfai> 
oeeestoB. StainalaQay king of Poland, pnhMhhed 
some very sensible remarks npon the Sfieecb, but 
somewhat inekvant to the subject.* M. Bordos 
«f the Academy of Scieoeea and Belles Lettrce at 
Lyons, printed Jl DmertaHon upon the Advantages 
of the Arts and Sciences, which gained msm credit 
lit Paiisj tjhan in my opinion, it 46serves.L It ta 
fomewhat in the same eve with the Polish Idn^ 
remarks: it is feebly written; the thoughts are 

fm^i^ mi not appUcahle to the qeenion. Bone^ 
aaan had Ac ndriintage too mndi on hie side to 

drawback* He wrote first an answer to Staniskus, 
ep|4 then to M^JBordes^ whiohhesays is to be hie 
1f0U ODtbemrtaiasoeDesiielfes leeByanbUnMitht 

hfifit i^ in my opinion, equal, or even suj)eiior to the 
f Ppj g i nf 1 sye^ itieU* Ai Bordes.basBat,howev«iw 

* Thii Diueriainn w enM^ tiw Willui of King SUoiiUo*, pvb- 
htked in French, ia Ibar saiallToliiBCi^iiBdcrtlMlitkoC OMSTCf dSs 
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judged proper to abandon the canse ; he gave us 
some months ago, A second Dis.serialion upon the 
mlvantages of the Arts and Scietices, in which he 
«ndeavoiu*s to repair the new breaches which his 
formidable adversary had made in these fabricks 
But this second attempt, which is undoubtedly fidi 
as good as his iirst, has not made any im))ression at 
Paris, for this phun reason, that a great fnajority 
of the good Parisians grow tired of any discussion 
of the kind after a while ; they lose all intQi*e&t iti 
any subject which has been long dwelt upoo'. * 
, Rousseau, therefore, at present, remains mastef: 
of the held of battle, not, as 1 think, on account 
of the gooduess of his cause, but because no adver- 
sary has arisen capable of supporting the contest 
with him. lie has even had the satisfaction oi 
^eeiog the question touched upon by M. d*Alem» 
bert, both in his Preface to the Encyelopediay and 
in his two volumes of Miscellanies of Literature, 
published at the beginning of last year ; in both he 
may hav£ remaiiced that this celebrated philoso*| 
pher's opinions are not very remote from his own»| 
The question, however, remains still undecided ; 
for, although M. llousseau has said many admirable 
things we can never allow that the logic of his tezf% 
soning is of sudicient force, or sufficiently esta-«' 
blished to sauction us in adopting his system ; it is 
very much to be regretted that none of our principal . 
philosophers have thought of taking up the ques* 
tion, since it is undoubtedly a grand and important 
one. By investigating it tkoroughly^ by examining 

E4 
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it in every possible point oi" \ ifc^w, with regard to 
tiie cormptiun of moraU iiuputed to the aru and 
^eiioof, to tb^ir influ^^ ia pfOnoluis virtoe «k1 
yice; in tbus treating the suK^ect and eveiy thing 

relating to it in a sound and logical nuunier, it ap- 
pears to ,]ne that the (JUt^^ ^ G.eneva might wiJy 
ba?a baen broogbt to bi* n/^pklf ulira. . Xh^ ataua 
of the arts and sciences has undoubtedly occasIonH 
IPudi the world ; bat how are $ach abufies to 

}^ pfieventeil? Is it in forbi4dinf man the oae of 
every thiDg which may possibly be perverted by him ? 
At thj3 rate, what Js there that might npt he prohi-. 
bil^>. since I knov of .nothing that may liot be 
abased; man most then be ^xmverted into a brute, 
or even intQ an inanimate bein^. Besides, how 
woald it be possiiile to prevent men aipplying them- 
selvf s.to the arts apd scieaCBs» lhat % aoeoidhig to 
our philosopher, corrupting themselves. We know 
,Yefy Mi fix f that this hang^ upon a thoasand trivial 
eiconmsmnc^p opon« a thoumd ^dianoes that no 
^hnman power or prudence can change or contronl; 
It is useiess» therefore* to argue ypon a thing over 
which M rcaUy have no .power, whioh veasf be 
aalled one of the modes of existenoe <rf man. To 
prove that a nation is wrong in giving admission to 
Ulmlim Aiiii.tho^U> ie aomethiBg like at 
to prove that a man if Jn the wrong to dk. 

There is another mode of combating the opinions 
of M. RonsseaUt which is connected with the hrst^ 
aoi tlFhichappemtomealeopafftctlypfaikieophic; 
it is to shew him that he has. not penetrated to the 
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true soqrce of the unhappiness of mankind. Read- 
ing over again the other day the admirable Disser- 
tation upon the nature of Animals^ prefixed by M. 
de Buffon to the fourth vohime of his Natural Hts^ 
tort/, whioh I hud tlie honour of mentioning at the 
time when it appeared ; I was tempted to place man 
in the forest upon all-fours by the side of the hare. 
On a sudden a violent storm came on, which was 
rendered still more terrific by the extreme darkness 
of the night; the thunder rolled, the lightning 
filled the air, at interval*?, with an awful and mo- 
mentary light, spreading alarm and horror over the 
two animals I had placed together. At length, 
mild and calm weather succeeded ; the clouds dis- 
persed, the sun rose, and nature resumed its cus- 
tomal-y beauty and tranquillity. I saw my hare, 
already forgetting the horrors of the night, occu- 
pied only with enjoying" the freshness which the 
storm had spread over the earth, and which the snn 
rendei*ed still more reviving, while the man, sad, 
thoughtful, uneasy, totally unmindful of the present 
good, was only occupied with devising the means of 
lecnring himself in future against the horrors to 
which he had so recently been exposed. This was 
- sufficient; I had already seen enough not to be 
astonished at finding this man, already erect upon his 
two feet, make use of his powers of speech, turn his 
thoughts to building houses, and at length towns, 
to cultivating the arts and sciences in every way. 
To accomplish these things, a succession of time 



511 niinuuncAii aw LitwusT IfM 
k rcqoisaftt* aad time it a oovanodity never 

If iIm scieum ai» iMfwioyt to M&Atf 
yafcabtedly not to bi c«ltinued« bvl if 

man be not allowed to cultivate them, be ought 
not to tbe gift of speech ; deprived of that, 
lift oa|^ not to ha^ tfae pcvmr of w<Ucrtiig» h» 
oagbtnot to have aay ideat of mtue and vice,- 
h» ought) in fine, tQ be wholly deprived of hie 
»ml ti^Am* Bnl tiia fiwul^ nioatiiig, 
which, properly spealring, ie thcraonmof allowr 
ills, is essential to man^ he mast be sometbing eUe 
than man if he had not tha^ facnlty* It iftevi^* 
iiaA tka$ M>j^ontMm ronfauadi tha itoto of miii 

with that the brute; the state of the latter is 

« 

um^itt and iimfnuuble, that of the jbimer is tool 
hk TMrv' coMtitoliiML iiaUt to naffaalaMi i^aooea 
which na pUloeopbar aan alftr or regulate. 



^•nl rrowpaiiaj i» just dead* by ao swans at 

advanced age, and has vacated a seat in the ^ca* 
d#ioj;. Th^ Fr^udice in Fashion^ Thm MfJUk^ 
«i% aad other imka firiotod hin m^t Mljl 
known in the world ; his FaUe Antipathy was 
played not Umg Moce aad seciived with iMMdc* 
sahle inrlamiit TUa flcatlanyi ia oaMidoicd* ha 
Fr«K€^ aa iha iofootor of a naw tynoktof eooiad|^ 
which hai been caUe4i in dtiisioa* Weeping Co- 

oMiiSy. i»t bom 90 iooiifc the iiM(«H^ 



it dMD I smf tififit It Wit w«U kwini to ilio 

ancients. Introduced into the Theatres? ^it Paris, 

itifllfm bf4 U)^ t^iifi oi iii|o«t/^ii<»v#liie«> im^kd 
mwiW Wo paftUan^ tir^l-M iiMenm admsa-' 

rici^.s But since it vs ainaost impossible not to go 
a§lri|.y wh^ei^ set out, at hibt, upaa a taisei pria^ 

{p«ed» thAJDOieulca^ mpste hhelf 4» get» it 

be .said, with truth, that the public, iiiui even 
jffif^m^ ^^m^ yui^^ ifx t^e i^erary wo«ki, €OiH 
fawrftig»><b> t y( ffff ii» ' nf 4iwa vkh tl|» writm, 

have iicviT iiitliei to pas^siJd a bolid niul reasonable 

Cwnedy is » pictutf^ of Vife pttt iiHo aoticwk 

As this jiictare often briug^ beiT)re ns af lious 

IpiiiiMMtBMble principle tln » ii t Hi i 

excite a lau^di at the ex pence of some of the 
|tt§^s 1 n it r JrtWij irt ro t" '^^ does not hclovi^ 

tn i^jf MWifrtirf oiWMi^.*^ Xhb»w^ im 

bceu Ci)tablii>Iie(l more firmly, since the ^re«itf*| 
fomic writer of itiiA^ ^qk- j^ihay^ any nation, th# 

iiMiiiijti liim^jwiiMirfiii it^wntf v^M^ fkm 

to the ridiculoo8 paa#;<f^tli> Immaii tkum i toi* 
iiit 4iicCipsfW& hiiv&^beeQ emuloa^ of mieresting 
< ii i rf, gliiiiH | m il i fM f \^mmint i^ i §m i t k 

neitker ihe genius noi' (jcncjl of Molieic, as lliey 
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wholly unsuccessful, the species of drama has been 
con founded witli tlie writers, and the faults of 
the latter have been imputed to the former. Such 
is our present situation with regard to comedjr. 
** every species is good," says M. de Voltaire, ex- 
cepting the ennuyeux. Why should the species, 
to which the name of IVeeping Comedy has been 
given, not be good, since there are scenes in the 
Arrogant Man, in the fVedded Philosopher, in the 
Prejudice in Fashion, in Melanie, and many other 
pieces very affecting, and which produce a great 
effect in representation. If that effect be certain 
and indisputable in any one of these scenes alone, 
what should prevent whole pieces in the same style 
being eqnally so, and if there be none, does not 
the fault lie in the poets by whom they have been 
written? M, Destouches may, with reason, be 
reproached with being often cold and languid in 
his mode of writing, and with having sought to 
introduce contrasts into his pieces even to a de- 
gree of puerility. Now nature only here and there 
produces very striking contrasts ; it is a resource 
of art, of which the artist makes the greater or 
the less use, according to the greater or less extent 
of his genius. M. de La Chauss^e may still more 
justly be reproached with never having known 
how to lay the plan of a reasonable comedy, or to 
^ arrange and conduct any of his species properly ; 
with having mixed all the different species to- 
gether, with having written the greater part of 
his comedies very ill, with having introduced a 
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great itlany scenes merely to fill up the piece, and 
briflg on, at the end» either natailkliy; or by forces 
m iDtemting akvation. Sone of tlMSse faults 

may nut uninstlv he iin})utt:(l to .\ao//K\ and to ih^ 
I^mdigai Sofi ; the autiaors of both may be re* 
^ro«K;be4> wkh having wrttten novels rather than 
comedies, wrth having conceived that want of 
geuips wigiit^ be supplied, by devising interesting 
aitPft|faBi# mull of a snecessioii of mnanlic 
admittiiea.f i Thk laat' neproaGh applies extremefy 
to Ctma. a piece by Madame de liraiiigny which 
haa^had -Ihe moat fariUiaiit suooen at Fans* 
^fy; Bml^f^mmngmll timerepioachety there^is not 

one whicli hears upon the species of drama. Tiic 
greater part ol Xareace s comedies are interspersed 
ni^ a<ibctiagtSOaiiaa» which ansa ontof very natural 
t^eiitsi and are perfectly confowttabk with the 
manner^. of 4hose times. May not we say that, if 

lh<oijipil)Art>jtfho'fa had 
hmm Mv m ^ wMt^^ihr itatobts^of 'Moliitoff, liitey 

would liave seized and delineated iaithfuliy the 
IWM-Ao44hiit:4liUiilia|i>fc^ pie- 
t as i ^y< » i < i ttao lsg»|Jdtt fliasi^liis -aaster has drawn 

his comic sccucs. Instead of devising extravagant 
adventmes^hey W4^ukl liave drawn iheir scenes and 
mm&$nmiimm^ snl»^»itsilfi»^ «ottt^ the^ 
ahartrtlirawlll their personages •^^'lli^a woftfj they 
wpillj^ have made pcriect piec^Si and we i»liOuid 

' mm iwy P liaohiihai agiiiili spaaisi fioui which 
MMawapvBBBifiaQaavii^NanHTOav'Siia^i^^ 

^IKhaliiMi Jjlaymontci has said in the Udrd volume 
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of the Encyclapedia upon comedy, is well done, 
list 1 thiuk he has uotf bjf any uieaDS, exhausted 
4b0 8ulii«ot< I Gia coooiife • Bpeciei of cintaodf 
much more ir^gk, if the t«rm Hiay tte allMedv 
•than the fieeping Comedy, Why, for instance, 
•Aiouid not a gambler or a prodigal kili himisii:, at 
tk eni of the pwotytii ont ol tlboM paroxysms of 
despair and phreney tb wliieh fnidi miseondDetverf 
OommoQly leads. Such a corned j, well Gonducted, 
would be asore in oatMre than tbe greater part oC 
oer trafsdiesy aad I aal diftpMed tm thfaik that it 
would produce a very striking effect.* 

It is sometimas said that oar masters and pre- 
daeesfioie have doae every thii^i and left us iia(Me§ 
to do; that Molttns has ciihaested efery Mih^ 

lor comedy, that he has forestalled us in every 
thing. Nodiiog can be more fulse. If he have 
vobhed ms^ the illsliieeiiwie of Fim imld say^ 
ktf QS, In our tain, ndi yealirity. The taleot of « 
comic writer consists less in the choice of charae- 
ters, the number of which is iiadied, than m the 
art of seiaiiig then aad drffneating their fiMt and 
most delicate :»hadiiigs. The shadings oi charac- 

* M. Saurin hu executed thit ideals the ditMt oCBtMi^^ 
wUch it tlwayg acted with srcat applante— IWncA MVmv 

UapfMia* lery tiugular Me* to gWe Ms dSMHtiS t^|H l t <> 
tioo of % CaiMetf^^ em of a Weeping, or» as we Asiild wk% AwSn 
wcnlc/ CWcrfjr. The Fiench .ptece» Eeverfyf it taken fraai tfao 
Bagltali tfiftdy ef the Qmmt^t sad It iade«d ealled, in a copy 
•fit to thalVf ahiart hnkh Ttagtik J Ut uy t l rt^ «v aMM^ 
tk 2VayirR(r**Bdtliit aatiM a madi SMia tinyepii i t e tyf al i llltai 
Not a siDgle featort of coaMdy b to be Ibiuid l|tfoa|^oaf iS^ 
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ter tb«& are iofinite. A man who should ame at 
ikk wmmtmtf with the geBlot of MoUira, wcmlA 
46mw€r sMrtcnale for writing ae many fneees, and 
pieces no less admirable than those of ins divine 
pvedaeeeftor, wiUnNit fiading hiaaolf incemnoded 
ar liMBtallad* 

Much has been said with regard to the mora- 
lity of theatrical pieces, and many advocates for 
the tbeatmt taon a e ak w thaa dear^lgfated, ihavr 
ftncied that it aright be auMie a gnat tdiool of 

morality. It was not difficult for their adversaries 
to shew them some very excellent pieces in which 
ao mond wm to bo liMod, oK if any, »>t a wy 
good oM« But, if every pictW whieh up ieie a t B 
virtue unrewarded or vice ha|py be reprehensible 
and dang€roiia9 mnst abfnre painting and all 
the fioe aftSf w« mtat friwpMi tha itady of hie* 
toiy, we mutt so kagor life anamg aiaa ; ibr 
what is there more common in actual life than to 
aee wtuabeeoaw ihm vktha of caunca. Tha drama 
oaglit to ifpfMat ama aaoh aa they art, with all 
their jMitsions, their virtues, their vices, and their 
wanderings. If the picture be well sketched the 
piece is good ; the oMrit of each lepiaflantations 
« is not toedlfy^ they aretntend(Bd to form the taste, 
to excite hensibHity, to enlighten and instruct 
Wh The tiomans gave the people bloody shows of 
gladiatQPs to lamiUariao them with tha honaia of 
war ; the system of our government being to soften 
the character of the people, to render them hn* 
iaane and oompassionati^ there aia ao means moPS 
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certain for accomplishiog this purpose tliaa toexcit« 
tbetr sympathy as nmoh as pdssibk^to prascDt them 
with freqiient occasions of sbedding tem. Thia ' 
18 what I consider as the principal advantage result- 
ing from our tragedies. I ready not long ago^ the 

. pra&ce which Baroo B1«lfield» a Geriiwo» fast pot 
at the hetid a collection of his cdoncclies. After 
reading that^ I must confess that I had not thtf 
courage to read half a scene of one of his pieces. 
It is impossible to write mbre' nooscnsically upon 
the subject we have just been discussing than he 
does. I he Abb^ de Voi.<ienon too wrote not mocb 
aad»s on the score of absurdity^ opoo the aame 

^ iohject, in the preface' to a eiilleoiion of his eo* 
medies published last year, at Paris. 

M. de BongainviMe is, at length, elected a' . 

miember of the French Academy, in the place of 
M. de La Chauss^. His example shews that per- 
wfcraneeandconniga in prosecntingintrigaesaiKl 
cabals, are often Move snre modes of snooeedin^' 

nltiniately, than perseverance in virtue and good 
actions. ' - ' 



Utjp irssi' 

Among the literaiy novelties of the present 
moment is a History of the Peace ^ Nimeguet^ 
in % volnmes, 8vo. The anthor, whose name 1 da 
not know, publisiied, some time ago, a History of 
the Treaty of the Pi^renees^ and he appears to have 
tbe prqjectof ghing um, in snccessioD/pictaras of 
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all the treaties which ha?e beea> by tariM, con- 
eluded and broken by the difitreot powers of 

Europe since the Peace of Westphalia. Although 
this i(itt,er treaty wah tiie basis of all that have £oU 
lowed, our antiior has not judged proper to writs 
its history, not daring to enter the lists against the 
woik uf Father Bougeant, which is bo mnch known 
aud so universaily e«teeoaeil. The Histon/ the 
Trmii^ ^ Niaugiten, thongh long and dry, is not 
without merit; it roust be adcnovyledged, how- 
ever, that its merit dioiiuiiihes the more it is exa- 
mined, and the more one considers the important 
qnestiesi of the Irue mode of studying and writing 
history. This is a point touched by our autlior, 
in his |]a*€iace, where lie endeavours to justify the 
plan and method of his own aindertaktng. Bnt» 
instead of solving the question, be complains of 
some journalists who have not spoken favourably 
of his Treafy of i/ie Pyrennees, For my part, as 
I am less difficult than they, I wilL grant him, io 
the first place that, if the book sells well» aad 
contributes to the ease and comfort of the author, 
^hereis<no great harm in having compiled it ; as 
for the lest, I am indSnad to think that it is of no 
other use hot to swell the numerous and useless 
/soUactioBs of those yrho bu^ hooka not to read 

A Tory fine wodk might certainly be composed, 

on the manner of writing and studying history. 
This s^liiect though it has aheady been often treat- 
Ted, JVRW;s still to Jbe extrcyne^ deficient in tJbx^ 
Part L-^^Yot^ I ^ F 
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ligfct and precision, wliicti true phitosopliy spreads 
over all matters that it investigates ckcply. Merdy 
coaiparing the anctent historians with the tnodernsi 
and observing the sensible diflareDce there is be* 

tween them, ought to enable us to treat the qutibtion 
properly, and 1 propose here to throw together 
none of the principles which, in mj opinion. Ought 
to be established in the work snggested. It is 

astouibhing that having ackuowlecJgeti the ancients 

as our masters in every way, and having only suc- 
ceeded as iar as we have ibllowed their steps, that 

is to say, followed the law 3 oi nature and of truth, 
we have undertaken to write history in a manner so 
different front theirs, it is nseless to remark that 
we have no names to oppose to those of Livy, 
Thucydidcs, roiybius, Salhisl, and more especially 
Tacitas and Plutarch. All the merit of our most 
celebrated historians, consists in the petty talent of 
endeavooring to establish facts little interesting in 
themselves, and the truth or falshood oi which no 
one could establish with any certainty, without 
' having been an eye-witness of them. The ancients 
wrote only the history of their own times, and df 
their own people; theirs are not the detaiis of the 
actions of kings, of battles, of treaties, and the 
like: it is Ae history of men and manners that has 
engaged their pens. A fact is only iuterestiug, as 
it serves to develope characters ; a king only merits 
the attention of a historian, inasmuch as he is a 
hero and a m an. Without tliese essential qoalftiea 
kings and facts have no right to a place in history ; It 
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18 in annals, in almanacks, that they sbouW be pre* 
served, as clironological data, to contribute towards 
l^(H'ti)iiio; inateiials ibr univei^al btstory. If this 
mitt be dictated by reuson^ wiiat will become of mir 
Aetcbens of porfratts, of battka, tmd of treatiea^ 
Who ^ve us details of events, as if they had past^ed 
imdcr tbair own eyes* AU that can interest, fbr 
exttttfie^ III tbe «cco«int of a c«kii|ia%n) is to 
know whether the battle was won or lost^ and what 
were the come4iieiice$ of it ; a matter which is 
nerer doobtfsl. if it has been dkedted bj a mm 
of Wry supeiier genius, it meito being detiriM» 
but it 19 then no longer tlie history of the battle* 
it becomes that of the man. When the question is 
tiien to display tbe f4an and eondnct of a battle, 
it Is for those who ware tm ibe spot, for peirsoM of 
tlie pi otessiou to relate what they have seen ; or if 
tbe qoestiott be to give the accoant of a negooiatioB^ 
It IB Ibr those who have assisted in arranging slid 
pnttihg in order the chaos, to record it in their 
memoirs. For us, if we are interested to know the 
bottom tsf tilings, we miist play the part of judges, 
estemine llie evidence given by tbe different wib* 
nc^s, reconcile the real or aj)p:irent contradict 
tions, and bring forth the tratii from amidst the 
^eleada in which it bas been enveloped by tbe pai* 
e ieft^ , by bad feUb, by preposaesftions, by prefndice, 
by error, in short, the inseparable companion of 
man. 

if «rett at wm puinHlud to mm nahm<ef bit* 

F « 
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they would only with still ^trooger reason, he liable 
to the imputation of not knowiag either the manner, 
of setting about the detailt, or the method to he 
adopted in porsning them. The good method, s^nd 
there is only one, i$ not tp make out of twelve vo- 
' Ifunee in which the as^t fact is recorded, a thir-r.- 
teentb, hot to be occupied with what every reader 
v.; who has a httle common sense might be, and 

with what person who soms up a suit is obliged 
to be^ viz, with examining and comparing the tci* 
timonies on which each fiict is supported, and draw- 
ing such conclusions as may establish the truth 
upon a solid and permanent basis. But even sup- 
posing this to have been dona with all possible ac*; 
<;uracy and penetration, I should not yet consider 
tlie person as meriting the title of a historian. 

it will perhaps be said, this is, however, at any. 
X0tBf better than treatiug frivolous subfects; to such 
a reiectioUj I shall answer, yes, if you were con- 
demned by a Uttre-d^'Cachet to write ; but there 
remains a third part to take^ M'hksb is to be silent. 
Why cannot authors shew the same kind of re- 
spect to the public that every sensible man does to 
a circle in society r When he has nothing; to say,c 
he hokls his tongue and listens to others. At th^ 
present moment when history presents ns with suck 
' an immense field, which may be travelled over with; 
grea( advantage, nothing remains but to have re«. 
course to the path of CArofio%ica/ Abridgemmiis^ 
In these convenient -and oseliil compihttions may be 
arranged a list of those mea» and a sketch of thosQ 
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fwtBf which,' when they are pfttt, bave no other 
mentto us than as they serve in the light of points 
for measuring timC) and the revolutions it brings 
aboat. It is from the heaps^ if I may be allowed 
to UM andi a word, that we mnst extract, after the 
example oi the ancients, those events which have 
changed the face of the earth, and the destinies oi 
Ha inhabitante ; the histories of those men, who by 
their geniost thefr virtues, or their singuhritieSf 
have merited the homage, or the attention of man- 
kind* Under the first head, we shall be presented 
Iran among the immense collections of memdffs 
and aiiecdotes with which we are inundated, such 
only as are worth preserving; under the second, we 
shall have a history of the manners and the charac- 
ters of diffierent ages, of the arts, and all othet la- 
bours of the human mind. These are the only sub- 
jects worthy the attention of a great writer, of a re- 
fleeting and elevated genias, and the stndy of ra- 
tional men ; such details woiild have a real charm 
for our youth, who find the greatest ennui in the 
History the Four great Monarclaee. 

It belongs then properly to philosophers alone to 
write history ; it is not kings, merely as such, but 
great men, such as have l>een remarkable in any way, 
•that onght to occupy its pages. It is from having 
adopted these principles, that we find Fhitarch sn- 
perior to all other historians, Homer to all other 
poets, and Raphael to all other painters. 'Tis from 
having followed these principles^ that I find the 
^utory of Charhe ike Twelfth qf Sweim^ so a4- 

F3 
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micable. Tbe chaxacter this ktro, remarkable ill 
kaM^ i» there tieated ui a manmsr truly bokd^ emj, 
•riginal^ I might almost add, romantic; aM tliia 
was neccssiiry k) give a true picture o{ Charles the 
Twelfth, att4 all this will be umfky found is tka 
•■chaAtisg pea of hk historian. Nefewitjiii^diay 
this, for twcuLy years past, little minds have never * 
c^oafied to cavil at this delightful iuor2>ei. Tliey 
oould not conipffeliiQMi Iha4) we faail aoocoaakNi iaur 
tliaiii^ Of M. de Voltem, to infimn in thai 
Charles lost the l)attle of Pultowa, and that in order 
to pcQvo tbuB work rather a Boanance thaa a histofji^ . 
ifc. va9 0191 sayMaat to. cilo 80010 tilile Ike vo» 
IMBity of wWeh nulght Va qnestioiiedi it waa maeaap' 
sary to prove that the historian had not givea the 
essential shadings of hia iiero s charaictac^ Of that ho 
bad given fillat onaa ; thatke had Nfraanied hiaa^ 
in short, any thin^ rather than what he was * lljat m, 
SlkO^ he had wholly tailed in his sai^ctb 

. Fonnerlyj Loutf the VourteantlH accordw^ 
tfie advice of if. CoUbert, sought oiU pecaiMia of 

merit, all over Europe, in order to heap his favours 
upon them. At the present mofliaut, a great kiiig 
finda them oat luniveLf, witbouft having raeoum to 
the eyes of a Colbert : the king of Prussia lias j List 
given a pensioaof tW^a himdyadi Ijygaa pen ^nawB9 
tOiM« d'Alambetlv 

Jaly» 1754. 

P mat not omk offH*itig some remarks upon the 
'Uappi/ Orphans, a novel, by M»' Crdbiilbii Ae 
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yomigier, iiHhoogh it is a subject which giw me do . 
less embarrassment than concern. This author has 
hfthcFlo enjoyed a very high reputation, and lias 
been o^ten cited, I think, with reason, asamoog the 
aeieci (km who know bow to write. His firodno* 
tions have a 'character of perfect originality, and 
bear tlie impressioa of a genius, lively, easy, piea^ 
sant, full of graces of attic wit, and poast. Ho 

' has also, in my opinion, a just claim to the hononr 
of having rreated in some sort the species of novel 
in which iie excells ; or if he be not absolately the 
cisirtor of k, no one can deny him the oedit of 
havia^ carried it to the utmost perfcction it seema 

^ capable of obtuuning. 

The species, however, requires much apology} 
good amala lorm no part of its chaiaeiar ; fri.vo<« 
litjr, iiiUery, lioentiousnass, are its pterailing lea* 
tores. Let m ba caadid and sincere ; from the ij^ 
sipid €Mgn to the execiable Greki, the last thing 
of tha kind with which we have been pMScntsd, 

there is not one of this species that ougliL not, for 
the hononr and giory of the nation, to be burnt ^ 
aspa^iallj as it is a apaciaa which hcloakgs to tlio 
Fianah akma* The only pens from which thase 
kind of novels are at all supportable, are those of 
the CouBi da Hamilton and M. de Crehilloa. A]k 
mt petty hmrn-esprkSf who have adopted tha- 
mode with so much eagerness, have only convinced 
us that they know perfectly well how to combine 
p po fe mwi kisipiihty with great lioentioiianesa. Be* 
tw a a n 4ie cikbialad writela abo«e«nMntioiied» ft 

F4 
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pleasing and interestiDg comparison might be drawiu 
The Count de Hamifton is almost always original 

he has a great dial ol' wit and gaieiy, great warmth 
of style, and great fertilitjr^ or perhaps I should 
rather say, great extravagance of imagination ; be 
has moreover a talent which I consider as very sin- 
gular, that of interesting, and even affecting his 
readers in the most extravagant aud impertinent 
fictioos« M. Crebilion possesses the above talenta 
perbaps in a less degree, but be has one immense 
advantage over his predecessor, iu a very nice and 
liappy pencil, in the inappreciable art of seizing and 
sketching the mionte traits which more particnlarly 
stamp the characCer, and giving all the ridicule of 
which it is capable, with a singular tmth and ad- 
dress. * 1 consider his Sopha as a chef^t€tmm in 
its kind. Of all the works of fancy iHth which I 
am acquainted, it is perhaps the only otie that I am 
never tired of reading. In this novel, besides some* 
very interesting sitnattons, the conversation between 
Mezuhlim aud Zulita, and afterwards of Narscs 
who mingles in it, ap^ars to me one of those jrian- 
dues which has no model, and can never be copied.. 
I do not think so highly of Tamai as of Les Egare* 
mens da Cmir et de U Esprit j or any other of the 
works, ol our author ; ail, however, hear th/B stamp 
<if his peeoliftr genius, and have the merit of being 
written with a lightness, a rapidity of stile ndncb 
few writers have ever attained. 

After what l .have said, it seems inconceiv* 

» 

•Ue^ that the two vokmes irivcli have, appeared. 
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under the title of the Hapffy Orphans^ and which 
^ to be followed by four more, can be from the 
pen of M. CrebilloD. if the yeiy conception 

of the work were not common and trivial, — if com- 
uou sense were not revolted at every moment, — if 
the situations weie not ill-imagined^ constrained, 
and the same perpetually repeated«*-«^if there was 
a single conversation well carried on,— yet the in- 
conceivable negligence which reigns throughout 
the stile of this noTcl, the amphibologies and sole- 
cisms with which every page abounds, would be 
suihcient to render the thing absolutely incredible* 
Stilly even thoogh it were not avowed by its author^ 
many features of the manner of M. de Crebitlon are 
to be discernedamidst these manifold and strikingde- 
fects^ as in the worst picture of a celebrated painter j 
fonnoisscurs stiU discover the traces of the pencil 
and hand they have so ofken admired. 

We have at present in Paris a man who finds 

his choicest food in the shame, the absurdities^ the 
fiulnres of anthers, and who, even if he were not 
furnished with bad \vorlLs> to tear to pieces, would 
still devUe the means of living by his libels and 
satins upon the votaries of literatnre« Thirman, 
M«.Freron, of whom M. de Voltaire says, tliat.be 
is an insect bred from the corpse of M. Desfontaines, 
has Mien terribly upon Uiese Haj^ Orphans^ so 
thai they ought now rather to be <»lled Unhappy* 
Although the greater part of his remarks are not 
unfounded, yet the manner in which they are 
«i»ed, is such as to have excited the indignation 

• 
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•f al) Katonabie p€opk. Tkere » a manner of 
sajing^ every tliHif , of renderiDg ev«fi severe criv 

ticism not uu palatable to the per8on criticised, bul 
the impudent and mercenary remarks of our jonr- 
nahsts shew a total disregard of the connderatioD 
due to mankind in general*, and partienlariy to 
those whose merits have given them a title to the 
public esteem, and whose failures hare consequeutiy 
the greater claint to forbearance* 

1 shall conclude this article with two remarks 
which 1 think not wholly irrelevant. The first k 
that in this norel, besides the negKgencies of 8tyle» 
and contimia! amplkibologies already notteed, and 
which must strike every body, there reigns aterri- , 
ble monotony in the hmgnagc. It might weii Ljo 
supposed to enianale from a (bretgner who was for 
the first time attempting to write French, and was 
ouly acquainted with two or three difierent tumSy 
and modes of arranging a period» which he employs 
alternately. My second remark IS npoo the choiea 

of the sul)ject ; — why seek it among foreigners?— 
Besides that a writer rather owes to his nation the 
preference of treating those domestic sobjeets iit 
which it is more particularly concerned, there is 
this strong objection to laying the scene in a foreign 
country; — ^nnless the author have Hred for a long 
time among the people, and in the countrylke talna 
upon hiiuseif to describe, he mnst be guilty of con- 
tinnal violations of costume ; he vr'til make people 
speak French who never knew a sjdlable of the 
language, and give them manners and costomt ef 
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, which they never bad ih^ kast idea. If M. do 
CiebmoQ had placed his scene iaFnmcey he wbold 
have avoided a nmnber of poor and trivial remarks 

>%hich he supposes give it lui English tiir, ;itul wkich 
wonld have been moch more in tlw ir place in tha 
little Comedy of the Prenckman in Lomdmt^ or some 
other production of a similar nature. 

We have been favoured with another novel 
tvanslated fims the Bngli»h« which has not suc- 
ceeded uu]ch better than M. de Cfl billon's Happ/f 
Uxphansy thoogk in my opinion it merited a more 
favouiahle reoeptioo* It is m four volames^ a«d 
m entitiod the Hiiiorii/ of MU9 BtU^ Thomgktkw. 
Taken all together, this novel has fnrnished me 
with a good deal of amusement ; but as the tirst 
vohiaae is the wors^ it is very possibk> that Many 
readers hafte condemned the whole work wkhont 
proceeding- any farther. It is uiulonl)tedlv very 

from being ikaltless ; many things are to be 
finiiid is is of a vary had taste, aod the author has 
mote talent than genius ; that ie to say, he knows 
hetter how to observe than to paint. Bnt these 
da£Kti.av» coantsvbalaiiced by tm or three (|iMiff* 
tssawhisk 9Mm very §ne. Misa Betsy is a girl of 
good fiamily ; foil of virtue, of honour, and of pro- 
hity, but too inattentive to appearances, iler vanity 
ami iMUacMion leant her almost always into a neg- 
lect of whirt would be fealfy for her interest* 
and into errors the most opposite in tiie world to 
tiuotastej by which she is perpetually exposed to 
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dmgersj whence aha escapes only by those locky 
ebftnces that never occur exce|>t in' noyels. E^ery 

new adventure cunects her in some degree, so that 
at length af^er repeated experience^ and having 
become the vlctifti of her caprice and impntdence 
in the moat important concern of her life, the choice 
of a husband, she is at leugtii eatirely correctedi 
and a second marriage renders her as happy as she 
deserves to be* 

A great truth and simplicity of manners reig-nsi 
thronghout this novel. Ihe chaiacters are per- 
fectly natural, there is nothing romantic or extra* 
▼agatit in them ; they are precisely the kind of men 
and women with whom we live, whom we have 
always before our eyes. There, is a great deal of 
action which* is well sustained throughont, none 
of the characters appear insulated, but all hang well 
together. Let me explain myself. I mean to say, 
that very comBionly in some of our best constmctmi 
novels, aach per9oi>age sustains very well the cha- 
racter assigned him, but it seems to be one that 
does not hold to any thing ; he seems as if he existed 
alone in nature. Truth and probability demand a 
concatenation among all the characters, demand 
that every part of the stage should be filled in an 
appropriate manner, all being linked together^ 
. though some must be planed in mote conapicmm 
stations than others. In ^e ordinary events of- 
life, the actors who play their parts in them, be- 
sides the connection they have with such or jsuch 
ib event, have commonly many ties with . other . 
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penbns totally unconnected with it. Now tlM 

great art in a novel is, without passing over such 
connections entirely, to suffer them only to appear 
from, tiina to time, not dwelling npon them lo 
as ever to lose sight oTtfaose on whom the principal 
action rests. This art, which is a very nice, and a 
very dif!icn)t one, our author seems perfectly to uor 
derstamL On the wfaoie 1 mast say that t^e work 
has iAiereited me' extremely ; in fact, nothing bat 
what is natural and bears the stamp of truth, can 
long please or interest any one ; the power of tmtk 
over oor hearts is uoboimded* M. de Florian who 
is in the service, if said to be the translator. 



Angott,17M. 

Again translation, and more translation. The 
translating demon hauntSj and the romancing demon 
foUowa n« if^bertver wie go widi equal persbyeteoee 
and perUtfaeity ; aU diose iktle geniuses who do not 
write novels, translate. Three months instruction 
from a i^aster of langnages, is ^nite sufficient to . 
Midir dkr jmng mek iiilly capable of transUting 

B0(^isl^%orks, and without knowing any thing of 
the people into whose interpreters they erect them- 
sUveii; iliM^jinot' h^^ till they entar^^^ 
their/ itf^%iMMY«a^ thty 

can never suffer many weeks to pass over their 
heads without presenting ns wUh some 9ew tian^- 
ki|ioi^^.£?iir'te'3li|ltti&s^^ he ablo 

^MiC li' peaccj without incurring the risk of 
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being maogled by oar Paris translators. B«t tkoio 
wiio are a little mnvmaiit with tlie perfoimaicei 

•f this iUastrious body, will be able to jndge toler- 
ably well how far we have reasoD to expect any 
tkiog brilliant or confonnable to tme taste from 
their p^ns. 

M. Fcntiy Ikls jnst translated Memoirs oj the 
Coutt of Augustus^ by Doctor Blachivell, This 
work, which is hot jost published id Loaiioni is 
the frait of twenty years labour bestowed or ft hy 
the good Dim. tor, but 1 honestly think that he 
tttglit hav€ found some better means of disposing 
of bis time. Since we cannot place implicit iaith 
in the accounts irix on ul the intrigues and cabals 
going forwards in the present Courts of Europe ; — 
since we have good reason to suppose that if here 
and there we are treated with a morsel of truth, it 
is ditiicult to sift it out irom the quantity of fable 
in which it is enveloped $ — since this is pretty ge- 
nerally allowed to be the state of the case» 1 would 
fain ask onr good English Doctor, what kind of 
arrangements he was enabled to make^ that could 
-put htm in possession of the intrigues carried on in 
the Court of Angustnsi or from what secret Memoitt 
he has extracted his discoveries? What an idea, in 
iact, to think of writing anecdotes of a Court whidi* 
existed two thousand years ago^ Nothing can be 
more extraordinary than the fancy of writing socb 
a work, unless it be that of translating it. 

' Another translation is, the Political Essa^fs of 
Mr* HumCf in two yolumes 8yo« This writer, is 
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already extremely cekbrated in England from his 
ttuloiDfifaiaii world) mi vlucb bt protissacs 8oep» 
ttcisin witli « boldMtB Aat few wMld bnre mitamd 

upon. His Political Essays ticat of Commerce, 
i.usLBry» Money, Public Credit, &c &c ^iulhiIlg 
tuk be more hitemtiDg in th» present state of g^r 
vermnents tfatm svcfa lopks. I lum only two 

objections to make to Mr. Hnme ; ia the fust place 
that be is too fond of paradoxes, whicU makes i^iai 
MMBBftimes run almost teoabsoniitf ; and secomHy 
that he is a Jaoobils* I bckieve tiie EngliBli of 

^hat party lo he as little patriotic as those ulio are 
sold to the Cmri, and to tJie intereHi o( the Hoose 
ofliaiiov«r» 

■ 

Mr, Hume merited a better tratislator 4bsfei 

the Abbe Lebiauc. Any one in reading his trans- 
lation woold much rather take him for a Swiss than 
a Fmndimaii ; h is totally devoid of taste or philo^ 
Bophy, and he shews a most prolbiimi ignoraace of 
the subjects which form the materials of the Essays. 
Ho seems to have oonoerrod that a dictionary was 
quite soffident to sndce a man a tranilator» that he 
had nothing to do but to look out every word in its 
rsguiar succession, and to write his own lauguagc 
111 a moat uiiOButh and Iwrharoaa inaonor, in onkr 
to be a good interpreter of llie English language. 
One is so mucli xXie less disposed to pardon M. 
Lebioac for having mangled his author in this de- 
plomhle manner, ashoassonMOvery wfaeio a tone 

of great arrogance and self-sufficiency exceedingly 

disgusting to ail re as o nah t e peopk, and as he h^ 
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prevented our having a translation from a man of 
^«at UK^rit a^d talents who was about to prepare 
one, aod who was perCecily capable of eaecuting ' 
it in a way honoun^le both to hin^lf and to his 
original. Indeed if it were only for example's sake 
I twoald have evqry such translator a« Le<- 
blanc. eowiemned to a qoontli's confinement at Su 

It is time now to dis^cumber ourselves of 
thk trijbe of noyel wntev and Ujansklon* Let oa 
4ake breath, and at a ranuneration for die emniK 
they have occasioned us, advert to the third v olume 
of the Essajf on Universal History by M. de Voi^ 
taire; this is pnUished m the antenral tHl he can 
venture to avow the two first. In tixe secoad page 
you will find a comparison drawn between the 
ciunmerciat part of the eommnnity and the grait> 
in which the latter are represanted as rasembling 
a swarm of ants who grab their habitations under- 
ground, while the vultures and the . eagles tear 
each other to pieces in the air ; in this passage yoii 
will' recognise imniedtately the master in tibe art of 
writing. Every where you will find M. de Vol- 
taire^ both in the idea, the phin, and the stile of 
this Tolome 1 have only one thing to allege against 
it, which is excess of prufiencc and caution ; a 
fault not often to be impated to our author. As 
in the two preceding volumea« on the^ one hand^ 
onr holy mother church was extiemely oftnded 

• ThM Btme gifea to tbeHocpMi for JUuBfttics ia i^rance. . 
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i^ke by the eulogiums bestpwed Dpon the Turks, 
and by ihe truths related of the PopeSt and ou the 
6|b«r hand, tba vaianieB bud betn priDted avrnp* 
titiously without the author's knowkclge, he baa 

taken liiis opportunity of disowning them. It is 
doabtieM to confirm sncb m idea that he speaks of 
the Po|M« with so much ciroumspectioo, and that 
hia fiiends the Mu8sulniea..ai;e uienttoned in terma 

of great moderation. 1 am, howe\ er, as pLite<:tly 

perauad^9 iMitwithstaaciiog the iaultb with which 
the two foraer- volames are disfigured,, tl^ they 
ai% by M. de Vokaire, as that they are not by 
myself ; and I cannot hdp, wishing, both for thc^ 
advantage aud the pleasure of the pphLic^ that be 
had- pfesarved in the present volume the same 
valuable freedom, the same bold and easy tone of 
raillery that reigns in the others. 

It ia not that in this new ^rolnme iha author 
stfers ns t6 remain in ignorance that the people 
of Constantinople were disputing, with the utmost 
fuijr^ upon the transfignration, when the Turks 
were at tMr gates ; it is not that when Louis XI 
devotes the Count of Burgundy to the Holy Vir* 
gin, he n^leets to observe that true piety does not 
consist in making the Virgin a Countess, but in 
abstaining from bad actions and performing' acts 
of public utility ; it is not that these things are 
wholly pa^ised over, but that they are merely given 
by tbe pen of the luatdtaan, witfaoot the pencil of 
Iht painter being permitted to add the brilliance of * 
its colouring. The portrait of Pope Alexander 
Paex 1.— Vol. I. G 
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Borgia even, who of all the Saints that have go- 
wned the church, meiited the l«ast forbearance, 
k sketched by a timid and diiCMt hand, devoid 
of strength and boldness. 

I canBOt help i»mihQg when I hear great efi* 
cominoM lavkhed ,Qp<m certain goreniDieiiti and 
thenr iAsdtetkms, as haviog bead etCabfisfaed iip<Ml 
the most soHd and sublime principles, as being the 
result of the most profound wisdom. There is 
onlj one little difficahy ta all thia, it is that hiatory 
gives tlie lie direct and complete to such milgiiifr* 
cent encomiunis. It shews us that the establish- 
nent of all the known empires in the world has 
been stormy, and instead of being the work of 
wisdom, lu» been constantly the resah of A< pasH 
sions o£ mankind. 



When ihc tragedy of Herod and Mafianne» 

by M. de Voltaire^ was first brought out, ^he 
character of Varus was performed by au actor 
who was veiy ogly. His confident says to hl|n s 
Fbu m irmMed, Sir, yoa change e o un U t uuiC B*^ 

For God's sake lei him change it ! cried a wit from 
the , pit. Such a sarcasm was enough to have 
damned an ordinary piece. 



September, 1764. 

M. Cochin, the younger, and M. Bellicard 
have just published a pamphlet of a hundred pages 

m mmo. under the title of Observations upm the 
Antifnuties of Hercukmeum. This work is di* 
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incM iMo three sectioot. The 6m is by M. BelK- 

card, an architect, and contains a description of 
the principal antiquities hitherto taken from this 
aewlj-diacoveffed snbtenaiiean town ; it is preceded 
by an account of the present state of Mount Ve- 
suvius. The second section is by M. Cochin, 
draoghtsoMin to the King, keeper of His Majesty's 
cotketiohof drmnngs, and a member of tbeAca* 

demy of Painting and Sculptuie; it contains a 
dissertation oo the works of painting and sculptare 
found amoDg these ruins* The third section in* 
chides an account of some antiquities scattered 
over the environs of Naples, Pnzzuoli, Baia, Cu- 
n)ea» Capua, he* &c* : this is also, by M* Bellicard. 
Aa anonynoiu writer, a man of letters, has pre* 
fixed to the pamphlet, Historical Resemrehes upon • 
ih9 ancient toum of Herculaneum. 

M. CochiD and Beilicard took their joDr> 
ney into Italy, by order of the King, and were 
accompanied by M. Validities, brother to Madame 
de Pompadour, director general of buildings, gar- 
dens^ arts, acadensies, and mannfaetures to hia 
Majesty, and to him the work is dedicated. The 
historical account of the town of Herculaneum is 
dry and unintereatiug, and the two dissertatioos 
by M* Bellicaid have no other merit than that ot 
accuracy in the descriptions : but the section by 
M. Cochin, is highly deseiviog ai the public atten- 
tion. The paintings hitherto found, are not caU 
colated to give us a great idea of the attainments 
of the ancients iu thi« art. M. Cochin passes hi« 

G 2 . 
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judgneDt upon them with perfect equity^ divested 
of any prejadice. They are for the most part 
badly drawn and shew little knowledge of the 
forms and details of nature, with a4;otal ignorance 
of the roles of perspective; they are little finished^ 
and are executed very mnch in the stile of our 
scenery for the stage ; the manner is grand, and 
the touch easy> bat they display more boldness 
than knowledge. This mediocrity in the paintings 
is so much the more extraordinary, ab the bculp- 
tures are for the most part extremely fine; an 
equestrian statoe of Balbos is represented by M« 

' Cochin as of the highest beauty. 

It should appear as if tliis contrast between 
the paintings and the sculptures, discovered in these 

• minSf was merely the effect of chanoe ; no general 
inferences, at least, can be drawn from it against 
the skill ot the ancients in painting. We mast 
have much more light, mnch more knowledge bf 
the subject, many more pictures, many more his- 
torical facts with regard to their different ages, 
their different manners, much more certainty, in 
short, than we ever can have respecting these 
matters, before we can be authorised to make tn-» 
ductioos derogatory to our inabters, and establish 
prejudices unfavorable to their genius. On the 
contrary, the admiration with which they have 
spoken of their painters in some of their writings 
should seem to carry with it the strongest assurance 
that they must have possessed many very excellent 
pictures. All that they say of their scolptntes is 



■ 
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80 well coafinncd by the precious remains of them 
which have descended to us* that we almost fiud 
their praises cold in compariaoo with the admiration 
we feel, and it is scarcely to be supposed that they 
who could jadge so well in the one instance, should 
lift?e been defective in their judgments in the 
other. If oor descendants should have the mis- 
fortune of being re-plunged into baibdiism it inii^ht 
very well happen that at a subsequent revival of 
ktliors and the arts, the works of Voltaire might 
be wholly lost, and nothing: remain to posterity df 
our iitt't ature but those, for example^ of the Che- 
valier Mouhy. Into what a grievous error, then, 
would a critic of those times fell who should 

decide nj)on tliC literary meiita of our age by the 
WO! ks of a wretched scribbler which chance alone 
had preserved from the general destruction or, 
again, how great would be the mistake if any one 
were to attempt to prove by some r clicks of our 
gross and ordinary earthen-ware that we had been 
In the wmng to boast so much of the beauty of 
our porcelaine. 

The bad pictures foand in Uerculaneum, 
thsmfore far from authorising ns to form our judg* 
ment of tbe paintings of antiquity from them 
ought rather to serve as a warning to employ the 
utmost circumspection in formiug a judgment at 
all. Their mediocrity only serves to prove that 
the same ages and countries may produce artists 
with very different degrees of talent. We know 
that the same century which has produced a Bulibn, 

G3 
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a Diderot, a d^Alembert, a Duelos, has also pro- 
duced a Cbevrier, a Freroo, a Lamorii^roy and 
tdhe works of the latter may verf pwiUy descepd 
to poBterily at well as the works of the others or 
even preferably to the others, since it is not taste 
but chaoce that preserves them. The bad wriiera 
bare always this chanoe of deseending to poate* 

rity above the good ones, that they arc coiiiiiionly 
by far the most fertile in productions; M. de 
Chevrier woald write ten Tolumes whUe hL do 
Yirfibn was wrkiog one, and would therefore have 
ten chances to one in his favour against M. de Bo6bn. 

Two observations may however be made apom 
the pictuies of Heiculaoeiuii which appear well 
founded. la the first place, that the ancients, 
according to ^11 appearance^ had no very just idea 
of the theory of perapeetive, or tbe^piaetioe of ita 
roles; for bad authors, aad bad ^irtists, alwaya 
imitate, and endeavour as much as possible to 
copy the good. . If then. correct ideas of perspec* 
live had been folly eataUished, we should bane 
seen indications of ihcm, even in the very worst 
pictures. It appears to me that the principal 
merit of the ancient pictures^ waa aubltmtey of 
expression ; that in this the whole genius of their 
painters was exerted . When Horace says ti/ piciuraf 
foesis the painter says tU pomii pioiurm. My second 
observation is drawn from the grand and hold 
manner which seems inseparable from all the works 
• of the ancients. It is that great men give insensi- 
bly a tone of grandeur in every thing lo thair 
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nation and to their a^-e, even totliose works which 
l«ttst admit oi a display of taste and geuiuSy and 
tfntthii n iCiU feteined to u eertaio dtgiee wiM« 
file natkm Hself is fidliag wto degeneracy. TIm 
free and lepnblicaii form of the ancient govern- 
mentb could acarceiy fail to iospiufi aod perpetuate 
that boUnm and ioYalaabk taste lor tbe fine and 
the great which characteriseB erery thing in an- 
tiquity and winch will always give ail their works 
an immense advantage over those of the moderns* 
A man who shoold unite great talents with great* 

peuetration and discernment, and bhoulti be en* 
dowed at the same time with an exquisite and 
refined taste^ might easily write the. history of the 
4irt8 and literature of any age, hy the bad works 
alone which should remain to us. The species 
and tone of the bad that prevails would lead him 
to guess what ouist have been the ehavaotcr of th* 
works of excellence, and which kind of beauty 
was the most likely to have predominated. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

OtttobWt 17S4i 

There is no J>ight more agreeable to the sage 
or the philosopher than that of a great, or aa 
CKtraordtnary man. Omr own existence seems 
ennobled m contemplating the virtues of a fellow* 
creature; — the lustre of great actions seems to 
prevent our isUing into that sort of apathy which 
is the most depkiFable of all states to a reflecting 
being, but which can with difficulty be avoided 
aoudst the chagrins^ the disgusts^ the contranetiea 
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ao abandant io hmuan life. Those who by doty 

or inclinaLioa are occupied with promoting the 
(public bappiaess, oaght to have nothing so much 
at heart as to circulate the glory of great men, 
to ^ve pablteity to great actions, since there 
is nothing so likely to promote those qualities 
in mankind which are the most advantagtoot 
to society. The contemplation of aoch actions 
fills the heart with a glow of satisfaction 
which if it .be not iu itself positive happiness, 
aft least supplies ' the place of it in the most 
soothing manner; while a still greater advantage 
is derived from the force of example, from the 
soul being thereby excited by the purest feelings, 
unmixed with selfiahness or arrogance^ to imitate^ 
the illustrious models it so much admires. The 
more rare are the occasions of. this ki&d^ . and 
truly great men are not to be seen every day^ 
besides which real virtue is of a retiring nature 
and often ^ecks to hide itself from the observation 
of the world, — the more this is the case the more 
assiduous ought we to be in endeavouring to find 
oat such instances and hold them np to general 
idmiratioo. 

These reflections have been suggested by. tho 
disgrace of the Marquis de la Ensenada,, which 

has been for some days the principal topic of con- 
versation at Paris, ^ The thirst of novelty which 
preirails here no less than it did formerly at Athens, 
places great events upon the scene for one moment 
to consign them .the next^ to eternal oblivion. But 
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the philosopher who knows how to weigh men 
«nd their actions does not proceed thus ; he stops 
IB their rapid eoorsa those obfects which he finds 
worthy of his atteniion, and makes them the 
subjects oi his meditations. M, de la £nsenada» 
as far as we may jndge of men by their actions, 
when we are not in situations' that^able us to 
examine them very closely, had for a long time 
merited the admiration of .every wise and good 
nan» Sublime in his project»»^ ardent and active 
in carrying them into execution, he had conceived 
the grand idea of rousing the Spanish nation from 
that lethargy in which it has languished for so 
many ages. He' had laboured to attain this object 
in attending closely to every subject connected 
withit^ and had been equally sncces&fol io all; it 
seems as if nothing wu wanting to fill up the 
measure of his glory but his disgrace^ — that 
BOthio^ eUe remained to make of him a hero 
worthy the . pen of Plutarch « title which ac> 
cording to my* ideas is above all others with which 
a great mao conld be decorated. 

It is said that M. de la Enseoada learnt the 
flaws of his disgrace with the tranquillity of a true 
philosopher. Moch more calm and collected than 
the officer who was sent by the King to arrest him^ 
it was he who iustrncted him in the performance of 
bis duty, who gave np the papers and keys which 
the other in bis confusion had omitted to demand. 
His mildness was equal to bis tranquillity; both 
rendered htm in thicr awful mcmicnt superior to 
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himself. What a splendid epoch to a great man is 
that of his diigraoe Raited aboi^e tiie stonB by 
his firmness and eqvaniinity, he beholds anshaken 
the vain efforts of the cabal that has conspired 
against him, while pusitlanimity trembles at the 
remntett idea of a reverse, llie Spanish minfistery 
without birth, without fortune, goided by his mi- 
tive genius alone, had passed successively through 
▼arious posts» end at length guided the helm of 
aSktn ; disgraced, he resumed histantly his primi^ 
live state, nor would even carry a servant to share 
it i^ith him* because before he was in place he was 
his vwa servant* On the daj following his dts- 
graoe, hciag arrivwl at the plaoe vAnetm he was to 
remain for the night, he passed the evening with 
the minister of the iriHaget talking QVtf inditferent 
snhjeets; and knowing that this good man was 

fond of amusing himself with a certain game at 
cards, much in fashion in Spain, he played with 
him for some time with the iitaM>st possible atten- 
tion and composure. 

The public papers have talked much of an 
edict published by M* de la £osena(ia against the 
monks* which contribnied exceedingly to bring 
his disgrace ; they ought to have preserved carefully 
this moDuoient of the Spauish minister's glory. I 
will transcribe it herei such as it was given to me 
by a man of talents who translated it in haste §mt * 
the benefit of the 5ociety in which he lives. Sove» 
reigns who are aoxious to perform their duty, and 
' Sages who- enmiae and pass judgment npon tbssr. 

\ 
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conduct, ought to be equally struck with the wis- 
^kHBof this edict; they alone know the difficuhf 
of ffamlag laws adapted to 0Qpf>iyhig the wtnls o{ 
mankind, and correcting their vices, and the con* 
- Mqueot merit of those who frame good ooes. But 
BOW to give yon that tn questkm : 

** The piety of tlie Kti^ hanng considered the 
flagrant abuses and disorder that arise from ad* 
orittiog so great a number of individuals into the 
^Skreai veligious orders, which only occnsioos 
contempt for these holy institutions, his greatness 
of mind has been so much penetrated witli it, that 
be wishes lo find the most gentk and desirnhle 
means of remedying the ahnse, to the encl that 
these different orders, whicli are considered as the 
fisllars of the church, may be sapported io their 
Utmost periectiooy and that they may not he the 
continual objects of the satires and eom plaints 
wbich at present they draw upon themselves ; that 
on liw ooatraiy they may be an enampfe and mo. 
del to the fiuthfol, that they may eiLcite their mu^ 

lation, making virtue fiouiisli and extirpating vice, 
fiir the greater honour and glory of God. 

* For these causes his Majesty, with the consent 
of the Holy Apostolic See, orders that, for the term 
of ten years, uo individual shall be received into 
the diierent reU^oos orders, under any prstenoe 
w&atarer; at the expiration of this term repiesenta- 
tions shall be made to his Majesty, from the dif- 
ferent provinces, of the indii>pensubic necessity they 
tnay faaye for additional memfaen in these societies, 
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and of the nambers actaally existing in each con- 
Tent, that permission may be given for admitting 
sach additiond numbers as may be thought ex- 
pedient. 

Experience having proved that the nomber 
of persons who have taken their religions vows at 

too early an age has been the occasion of numerous 
apostasies, these young persons not having been 
able to subdne their passions so as to conform 
themselves to the doties of such holy institutions 
for these causes his Majesty wills and oidaiiis that 
no one shall be admitted. before the age of twenty- 
eight years, under pain of the delinquent's incur- 
ring the utmost rigours of his indignation. 

" That| considering the too great wealth pos- 
sessed by some of the religious orders, and the 
poverty of others, his Majesty has resolved, and 
wills, that to each society shall be granted annually 
such a portion as shall be necessary to support it 
with decency, without diminishing the means of 
celebrating divine worship with all proper splen- 
dour and solemnity; the allowance to be regulated 
according to the nnmher of brethren in each con- 
vent, so that they may live peaceably together and 
not molest the subjects of his Majesty, who by this 
means shall be soothed and comforted. 

His Majesty being informed that a great 
many wills and codicilii have been made in favour 
of religions orders, to the prejudice of the lawful 
heirs, and having been farther informed that these 
heqilests have been made at die earnest and pressing 
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solicitations of the mtiubeis of those orders, even 
agaiDst the dictates of their own cooscieuces, — 
wiilfl and ordains, that hencaibrwaril no ecclesi^ticr 
shall interfere in the making of wills and codicils, 
hot that every testator shalf he at liberty to be- 
^ '^oeath his property as the laws and \m own con- 
science best direct, witlKMit any one having the 
power to trouble hini upon the subject, either in 
health or in sickness. 

His Majesty having knofwn by experience- 
that the frequent atid firee introdnction of members 
of religious societies into private families has led 
to their assoming a too familiar and dictatorial 
tone, from which great inconveniences have arisen 

to soine famibes, and shame and dishonour to 
others, wills and ordains, that the Superiors of the 
different convents shall pay the strictest attention 
to their beii^ kept strictly closed, so that the mem* 
hers and their vocation may be held in all due 
respect and veneration/' 

Such were the provisions of this enactment ; 
it has been considered here as so ably conceived, 
that it was at iirst not believed genuine, but sup- 
posed to be the prodnction of some philosophic 
mind at Paris. I have often thought that an ex- 
cellent work might be compiled by collecting to- 
gether the wisest laws and the i)est regnlations, the 
mobt beneficial instttntibns of every government 
and capital, with a view of the most sublime actions 
that have resulted from them; actions whieli migiiC 
not perhaps have any existence in realiiy, hut 
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which would seem to flow naturally from the 
i|Mrit and priocipies of the coDstltution oi each 
•Cttle^ and whidi woak^do so actually, if om^ bf 
being wise, meriud to be bappy . ^ 

While we are waiting for a translation of 
' lllr. Btnme'sSlaaajasoMwhat more readabta tbaa 

tbat already mentioned^ with which the Abbi Le* 
blauc has favoured ns, it will not, perhaps, be nn- 
acceptable to make some observationa with r^pect 
to a man who vow enjoys so high a repntatfen is 
his own cuuntry. Nolwithstaiitling the ^cto he has 
acquired in England, and the attention which he 
already bc;gins to eicite in Franoe; ha does not 
appear to me a man of first-rate talents. His 
style, as far as a foreigner may be permitted to 
decide npon it, appears flat, it is only hy the impor- 
tance of his subjects that he is rendered su|ipor- 
table. I am deceived, or his countrymen will re- 
probate his decided taste for the French while the 
latter will not feeL very much fiattesed by his pre- 
ftnrence, because he does not take a view of them* 
on the side which exhibits them in the most estir 
mahia i^ght* From what he says, the jiut infe- 
rence is, that politeness ia the first of virtues, and 
that the man of polished manners is superior to 
all others. But, with aU this, Mr. Hume has 
such confined ideas with regard to politeness that 
he confounds it almost entirely with French man* 
ners ; according to his ideas, the Ciccroi, liie 
^Scipios^ and all the Komana must have been mere 
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ra»ticfl. See, on this ftnbject, one of his Essays, 
in which there are^ howeyer, many things qaita 
and reiy bappy. 

Novenber, 1754. 

Oa the two days following^ the Festival of 
8t Martro* the Royal Aeadmy of Inacriptumsy 
and the Royal Academy of Sciences held each a 
poblic sitting according to custooi. These meetings 
M dedicated to pronoimcmg the enloginms of db- 
ceased Academiciatif , and to reading Meimoin upon 
snbjects whicli are very seldom amnsiflg, and not 
often very instractive. Ennai commonly pre« 
sidet at them ; one it almost tempted to say^ that 
the secretary of the Academy, who pronoaaces the 
enlogiums, seems as if he were reading for hire ; 
it only oocasnmaliy happens that some interesting^ 
Memoir nrases the aoditor firom the lethargy into 
which he is frequently thrown. I shall not, there- 
itntf detain you long on this snbject, lest the 
stMIe and powcrlol deity of £iiinii shoold extend 
Ma influeoce to my pages. The Memoir of the 
Count de Caylus, read at the Academy of Iiiscrip- 
tiona* which interested and entertained the public 
veiy moeh at tlie meediigy appear* the only tfaiilg^ 
tkaiaserita to he here partieafarly noticed. 

However valuable the fliscovery of painting 
in oil may be, one cannot but acknowledge that 
dKiO'is something vety disagieeable in the glare 
whichthia fiuid throws over the picture ; at the 
same tune it is agread oa all hands that water-co- 
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lqur8 areonwcrthy the hand of a great pabtnr* 
These two manners were unknown to the antients, 
and the common opinion is, that their mode of 
painting was more in the natare of our enamel. 
1 here is a passage in Pliny which informs ua very 
clearly, that the ancients pal u ted witli wax. This 
secret has long fixed the attention of the Count de, 
Caylns, and has been the sul^ect of his medtlatioQS 
and experiments. After many e^ays, he has *ac- 
ceeded in sabstitnting wax for oil, and it is this 
auccess which occanoos the memoir in question. 
Bnt it was not sufficient to announce such a disco- 
very; it was necessary to give iis bpeciraens of it, 
and he exhibited a picture painted in. wax, con- 
formably with his ideas. This picture was from 
the hands of M. Vien, a young artist, who last year 
returned from his travels in Italy, and exhibited two 
Qr three historical pictures at the Louvre, which 
gave the highest ideas of his talents. It is much 
to be hoped that he will carefully cherish that grand 
style of colouring, that fine taste of picturesque 
composition which he has brought with him iVom 
- the country of the arts, and liot be in the case of 
so many of our painters, who in two or three years . 
after their return from Home, have totally forgo(t«i| 
all they acquired there, and adopted a littleaeil 
of stile and a false manner of colouring, insupport* 
able even to the least delicate eyes* 

, The picture executed by M Vien, acoordiog to 
the ideas of M. de Cay I us, represents a bust of Mi* 
nerva with her casque upon her head. It is paiutcd 
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on wood, but M. dt Caylos does sot despair of 
nikbg this mode of paioting answer in time upon' 
eums: The colouring of the picture has a sin- 
gular softness and histre. There are persons who 
insist upon it that the is very similar to paint- 
ing with flat pamty hnt 1 cannot say that it struck 
me in this point of view ; I however saw it only by 
candle-light. Be this as it may, the discovery is 
highly valuable' and important, for even should this 
manner of painting be found to have its ioconve- 

tiieiices, there is no reason to donljt that it maybe 

carried to a high degree of excellence, by the per- 
severan^ and repeated attempts of experienced ar- 
' lists. The most difficult thing is always to take the 
first step, to open the career. When once a firm 
footing is obtained, tlie little obstacles that thrust 
themsehrcs^in the way are easily surmounted. While 
we -are waiting for M. de Caylns to pnbKsh his se- 
cret, which he probably will do ere long, it may be 
permittedto haaard some conjectures, and, according 
to the proverb^ to j adge of colours like a blind man ; 
I would therefore make tvvo observations upon paint- 
ing in wax* The first IS that, however we are assuretl 
to the contraiy by M. de Caylus, I cannot believe it 
can be durable; dust and heat mustWh be danger- 
ous enemies to these pictures. The convenience of 
folding and roUing them without risk, is nothing in 
comparison with this inconvenience. The second % 
observation is, that this manner of painting must be 
attended with a great deal of trouble. A certain 
d^ree of heat most be necessary to make tiie wax 
PAax t—VoL. I. H 
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admit of the colours incorparatlDg themselves wMr 
ft, and thift drcumstance mst be Tiity embariaM* 
iljg, and even disagreeable. Now, Nothing if mote 

dangerous than to embarrass the artist by processes 
that am dHbcult and troublesome. His genias is 
commonly dampied, and thM aUininlile bekhiil^ 
so necessary to the execution Of fltie atti graaA 
things, is lost in the ennui of any thing trouble- 
dome and Texattona in the pfeparatioo. 



The Abb^ Terrasson has left a posthumous 
work in tWo reiy thin vc^umes octavo, entitled 
PhUosophy appUtabb'fdmfgftkklgtMiimtA^ 
feci of the mind^ and of reason. TW* potttpoot ffS^J 
was probably not chosen by the Abb^ himself, who 
Was a philoaopher^ timpie, unaifected, not addicted 
io petty Vanities of anjr iind, and totaitjr nnptaiy 
tised in the tricks of authorship. I say the trickH 
of authorship, for one is exceedingly surprh^ed^ 
after so magnificent a title^ to see tiro tittle tohimeSy 
tlie third part of whieh H octinpied bf a pre&cis 
from the editor, and the enlogiums pronounced on 
the Abb6 Terrason by M. d*Alembert, and M. de 
M oncrif, three years ago. 

Our Abb^ was a man of eonltdentble tafents» 
of great simplicity of toanners, and singularnaiW^. 
He had not a ^efy Comprehensive h\th, and I 
sfaonld conjecture that his thoughts hleive beeA' 
garbled in various ways. He died without receiv- 
ing the last sacraments, and with a tran€|uillity 
which may be believed tiie more nncere firom its 
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composedly, that he had no ubjectioa to the sacra- 
jBents, and when he was a^ked whether lie belim^ 

itl»\4ly» the My c«ilM>lb -ml fknom clmM 

ner, that iie loiuul that iuipuasible. VVIk h the 
€kmhmo» cuami0 coniess him, fae said^ ifai iA 
imk^V'itatr t«ii-lpcift;y Mm 1^ » tpqpnniiDa 
Madame Lngnet ; fhe can answer mttf iMiip^ 
Madauie Luguet was housekeeper. The con- 
teM| tetffPim^ iMgMI lo: ^OiMiM htm v Have 

^ Mad a 111 c L\}i:iiet, jiave 1 bccu addicted to luxufy)?* 
eiK^uiied ti»*i€it ni;in. '* A little, Si«^" answered 

^«'r The Ahbu Ti'i ra^snn was the intimate friend 

<mMp|fi<gv|jy»CM» to tbiiMdli ^<fciniiWgimti 
aiMiyiwlifcili ihi age^fLniimw»4Ei*dai^»fi 

ail the pawci's, all the gaiety, all lh& giaci^a of 
fWirilUHT^ extriMiiivii|iimaii ooiteai*laP{ v^ff*]^ 



mable qualitieft of the mind and heart. He 19 
gaidcd by ah iu€U oi leiiers.as.xheir. iather. For & 

^||_ li^^th^i A 'M mi t ku n m^t^i^tftthi^'OtLjM 

^^^^^■i* ^^^^^^ -^^B^^^P ^^^^^^M^W ^^^^If^^^^W^ » 

Twy>rfc<iliitWAiiiiMi ^ftfffitt ipri>%Mlfcj^tiW 

assemblies have had the appellation li^^iveo them ol 
tbe masses of the Literati; ttiMli)t\^ 
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He was a good geometrician, and had the conrage 
to take tliep«rt of Sir Isaac Nmton, attbetioM 
whenaknoft all tha Academy •rSdeBcas weva atill 
Cartesians. He was not so much of a bel esprit 
aa a philosopliery and not of ei|iial authority ia 
niMcni oi taile aa ia plqraacf aad .iBiBta|ihyMcit» 
In the fiuMNW <)Mml of iha aatiaati vatvua the 
moderns, he declared for the latter* using a great 
deal 0^&km waiODiqg upon iIm oceaaion^ wtdi mum 
an^aaiaooe ot jwliott but uritlioiit any taata. He 
wrote* too^ in the time of Law^ in defence of his fa- 
mous system. You are probably acquainted with 
Ua mnanee of Setboi, which, though cold asd often 
wiittn itt a my bad Uu^Cf bolda wwJdm a high 

place in the opiaions of those who can overlook 
these muMur defects in favour of a work which 
Mhet tfaaai aMwb by being pertetly i^uloaophic^ 
haTMig mndi cbfaftioD of aeodmeaty and a oontt- 
derable neatness of turn. 

The Abb6 TenaaHm'a poatfaaaMua work may be 
jadgad in a few wordi. Almost erery thing rela- 
ting to philosophy is good, almost every thing that 
relates to the belles-lettres is devoid of common 
sease. With regard to the thaokgy, the tho^ghli 
en tUt anfajeet aeem to be added by some oAar 
hand, or at least* they must have been written by 
the Abb^ when very yoong, periiapa while he was 
a student at L'Oratetra. Every one who knew 
him in the more advanced years of his lile* wiR 
know that his ideas were then very difiereut. To 
see how ftr the fiuy of a|eti«s ean kid the most 
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comprehepsive.mtnd, and the most pbiioaopfaie 
heal) astray^ we need only follow the wanderingt 
dK>dy gbdfl Abb6. He complt ments hhnself highly 
with ihe most profound complacency, and the ut> 
inost sincerity, on a comparison he has invented 
between the difietent age8 of the worlds Md tbedif* 
ferent ages of man. According to thtt wtemblawMy 
the Greeks stand in the place of infancy, the Ro- 
manr in that-'of adoletceiieeb and the iBodenialn 
tHat of Yirility ; for this feaaon, we must be vastly 
superior to the antients. On the same principle, 
the ihad is the work of a child, the £ndd that 
a youth, and Telemachos that of a man. Ali the 
Abbd TerraMon^s decisions in matters of taste aie 
fashioned so as to bP in perfect conformity with this 
ridicnlous and extravagant hypothesis. It is a 
gireat pity that he forgot, in his paiaUeU the times 
of darknsss and MaiteHeiiHillV^ - 
specfable ancestors, the Goths. He might, I think, 
h^e compaesd stheni very happily to those maiig- 
iiant ftvm, or to the smalWpos, or any dker 
^Mlong iii i fl^ls e a s cj rrf a simibr natnre, by whidi 
*tbi6 human frame is so generally attacked in its pas- 
sage from yonth to manhood. Such a compAiiioii 
wonld have tM^hnMsAlngly ingenioiis and 
demonstrative, at the same time that it wonld hate 
rendered the systei^ much more complete, 
T V This ridtokioft^riel of tlsifirijiliitijiiiiiiit the 
^%koderns, tvliicli has been the oocasioo of blotting 

Over so much papei', and in whicli so many persons 

of merit, among whom may he unmbered M. de 

H3 



/ 
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i)9l)teiiene, M. de La Motte, and oor Abb6; hav^ 
fi^fH wi¥it my bp callad rather p^kry ch9Facters| 
Uuk liWcolom qiuuteU I say^ is sooiewfaat in Hm 

case of many others that have been simihirly cir- 
J^nmstanced, it m^y l><s decided m half a dozen 

liq^t Wfao cm doubt that, with mpect to thoot 
imwois whudNkpeBd npon the exactMss of obierw 

:¥ation& made during a long succession of >tges, upon 
discQveim whipb chance has gradually brought (u 
ligkh !^ have greatly the mivanti^ of the 
IhM. But he who hnagiiiei that we aie superior 

to them on the score of genius, and all that de- 
peptls on the elasticity of the mind alone, nmst have 

4 wtij t^Him head, iaeapaUe of formog a toie- 

on any subject, and imight hB,fm / 
been born in every age without doing honour -to any. 
Woe to him w)^ cao «till make it a qaestion whe- ^ 
liher Hoiii^ he aiihtfai«e» nvhether Viigit be heap- ' 
tMil I it ie a wafer of a hpqdred to one, that be 
would aot have any more feeling for the l^eauties 
*9t CttvueilK of Racine and of Voltaire* Uiagroas 
clMi4 ini^ntililf organ* are not in n state to receive 
those lively and delicate impressions which consti- 
tute tbe »ublini^ and the bcautilul in the ideas of 
those Yfko dre pm^ bejipUy oigani^ed ; sncb shallow 
1m49 mi effmded with every thing which is not 
exactly conform a l>le to the customs of their own s^e 
and their own country. 

1 9Sfi obtain thai bj having one instance alone 
given meof the jn4SM&^ passed by a man* I could 
ioMnily point oa( his ideiis m^po a vast number of 
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other snbjects. Jf, for instance, I were told that 
such au one was a great admirer of Homer, I would 
lay a considerable wager that he was an enthusiast 
for Raphael and Michael Angelo, lor Pergolesi, for 
Moli^re, &c. &c. Equally certain should 1 feel that 
the same man who had no taste for Homer would 
consider JBouchet as superior to Raphael, the stile 
of M. de Fontenelle superior to that of M. de Buf- 
fon, and the Abb^ Trublet a finer writer than Mon- 
taigne. It would not be difficult, as you see, to 
compose as large a volume of detached thoughts as 
the Abb^ Terrasson's, if we would obser\'e the 
sciences with a little attention, and abandon our- 

.^Jves to the crowd of ideas that press upon the 

. jnind when it tliiuks of these matters. 



January, 1755. 

for some months a rumour has been in circula- 
tion, which increases every day, that the Pucelleof 
M. de Vohaire is actually in the press in a foreign 
^country. It is said moreover that it will soon ap- 
^jear, and that the author is under no small pertni^ 
^ bation upon the subject ; a whisper is even in cir- 
,^culation that there are copies already in Paris which 
sell at four louis. If this be true, there can be no 
donbt that we have here the principal cause of our 
philosopher's retreat to the banks of the Lenian lake. 
I know that this clandestine impression of his work 
has occasioned him a great deal of uneasiness. 

There are few subjects more difficult to treat 
fthan that of languages. In order to investigate 

U4 
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profoundly the ml advantages and disadvantages 

of a language, so much judgment is requisite, so 
great a delicacy of ear, so much refioement pf taste, 
such metaphysical oioety and discrimination, that 
none bat a bead truly philosophic and very happily 
organized, can hope to succeed in the task. Fools 
who never conceive it possible for any thing to be 
too ardnoos for them, are as little capable of being 
a8tonii>lit.'(l at any thing As tliereforc the merits 
of the Letter upon the Deaf and Dumb are, for in- 
stance, far above their dull and gross comprehen- 
sions ; tbey will, on the cAher hand, admire ex^ 
ceedingly the most iiibipui works imaginable, pro- 
vided the author has known how to throw a little 
varnish over them that datfles the' eye. Thna 
the fool of the great world bvishss npoo the fool of 

the literiiry world, the most extravagain cncoiniumb ; 
Ohf ham Jme that is !—^What a subiime t/uiught /— « 
f^'hai an excelleni view io take ^ the mU^et^ f-^ 
ITtat stroke is Meedhumtabkf'^SimiUff exclama- 
tions are, it is true, sometimes drawn from tht lips 
. of the discerning and the enlightened, from those 
superior minds who alone know how to give them 
in a tone suited to their importance, because they ne- 
ver be&tow them but upon the efforts of true gen ins, 
because they are always the effect of very powerfnl 
impressions. 

Yet it is this part of the public, little numerous 
as they are, that we ought to be emulous to please; 
Ua deciskMQa, onia fl m n oad by p gqj w diee or.infcrest, 
are abne always j ust ; deomsj ftnAmioA oil mam 
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and troth, are eternal and invariable* Fools, on 
die contrary, not being guided by any pHnctple, 
ehange their tone at every moment, and will esteem 
that excellent to day which yesterday they con- 
demned with the utmost severity. They often make 
me 1ai^ when I see them rise into the utmost ' 
warmth, pronounce tlieir judgments with tlie moat 
decisive and peremptory tone, bestowing the highest 
enlogiums upon what is at the best of a very mid- 
dling cast, perhaps very bad, and condemning with 
equal vehemence, the productions of those of the 
first talents ; ail which a person of a little address 
may make them contradict in the conne of half an 
honr, without their being the least aware of it them* 
'selves. The subject of languages is one upon 
which this numerous and respectable class of men 
are above all others eager and forward to lay dowti 
the law. There is not one among thtm who does 
not consider himself as folly competent to decide 
upon the merits of his own mother tongue ; and the 
more remote his ideas are from those usually held* 
the more highly he values them, the more tho- 
roughly lie is convinced that they are such as none ' 
'but a truly sublime genins could have conceived. 

. This- is the lot of fools. I would, for my part, 
recommend even to persons the best- informed, and 
with the best judgment, not to meddle wiih such a 
(Juestion till after haWng reflected upon it very ma- 
turely. As they have attained that degree of de- 
ference and respect with the public to which their 
taknts entitle themi they cannot enter upon it has- 
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tily wrthout doing much iujory to their own came. 
Their name has a very great iD^aence with uien of 
merits who, distruiiiiig their ovojiidgineiily. 
dane oot ioabt th« decttim of one whose fepnlatioii 
is fully established. Yet, since sooner or later the 
- truth must be disco v.ere(i,fc»r truth always wiil prevail 
in the end, they arciconoemed and mortified to find 
the mpeot they had coiiceived Cor the taleott and 

productions of the anthor, involantarily diminished* 

In this ca^ has the Ahh^ Frevoat some timea ' 
placed hiniaelf« and in 3uch a predicaneiitilaea ba 
stand at the present moment. Bom with fraat ti^ 
fenta, to which wc are indebted for several works 
n^ete with heantiea« master of aha art of af^ 
fiscting and agitating the sonl at his pleasnce, al<» 
ways easy, satural, and noble in hib stile, the father 
of so many children whose de&tinies have been bril- 
liant» among wbicji may be particalarized« Qmmr 
kmd^ SSewudrs of a Man of Qua&fy^ The Deam o^ 
• Colerain£, and Manon Esaiut ; he ha> occasion- 
ally undertajsen works whicb won id no doubt have 
heoi well eapocoted if be wonld ha^e ipven bunveif 
the trouble necessary for It, since with his pow^ 
wc may almost say that a man can do whatever he 
wiU* It has happened, however, that he baa not 
taken any-paina becanse tbay waie, if I may sayaQt 
beneath his pen ; the genios which w feitile in in- 
vention, grows impatient in pursiiinf ol^ecta qf 
mere literary research. 

I have somewheaa thrown togetfaepiama rrftNT- 
tions upon the French la^§^i0e| .whi^h 1 iJ,;^iiilMM^llt 
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lo be oiUMbbBfl as a basis, if one wottl4ilraw a pa- 
mUA betiwo tfaict and the otfaer Uogaag^s pf £ii- 
aopiu But tlM first law^ mod the moat tndispensable 

(kfallis, uever to confound the genius ol the laii- 
fMge with iU mecbattism, with the turn it takes 
under the pen of a man of genius^ and of those in^ 
general by whom it is written. If these things be 
not distinguished, any one who treats this subject 
will be sure to make a tissue of reflections, «ach 
mon absnrd than the other, The Ahb6 Prevost 
has prefixed to the Journal Etranger^ of whicW be 
has undertaken to be the Editor^ an Introdaction 
iQ the flisloricai XXepartment, in which he treats 
jof Italian literature, and the Italian language, con- 
founding at every instant what belongs to the latter 
with what has no connection except witli the for- 
joter, A heLeaprU remarked upon this dissertatioi^ 
-tbet it was extremely w«ll written, like every thing 
from the hands of the Abb^ Prevost, it had only 
one detedy that there was not a word of truth in 
M that the anthor advanced. We shall here no- 
tice some of hb greatest mistakes ; some that have 
ef^ted the utmost indignation in several Italians 
who are here at present. 

The Abb^ begins by pronouncing a high eulo- 
gium on the Itahan language, to which lie assigns 
much dehcacy, sweetness and harmonyi a charm 
which dsi^btSt and renders it particolariy adapted 
to poetry and mnsic* After thus politely granting 
Ui the. i|«^ties that it has the most incontestably, 
fpee^ni to si^y^ tbet it cannot have ao mooh 
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toflD6S8 aod tvaetneit without being wtntiiif^ on 

the side of force aud cnerg^y. This may appear 
reasonable in theory, if the contrary coald not be 
. demonstrated by die iiusty as we sbaU sbew. N9 
' language,*' says he, is mote remote from tlie 
sublime, less adapted to the expression of the 
gran(ier emotions of the souU** The direct con* 
trary of this proposition is the real truths and in 
faet the whole of the dissertation mnstbe read, con* 
side ring it in the same point, that the reverse of 
almost every proposition is the fact* Should we 
not be tempted to say that one who could make 
such an observation, never can have looked into the 
works of any of the great Italian poets. Open a pago 
ofTaaso^of Ariosto, or even of Metastatio, by chanoef 
and yoQ wiU scarcely fail of finding strokes power* 
ful, energ^etic, sublime, such as cannot fail at (he 
same time to inspire as with a warm admiration of 
the poet, and impress ns with a strong feeling of the 
happy genius of a language which can express every 
diing with a simplicity, a grace, a strength to which 
no other living language can approich. It is generally 
conceived here, that the ainwhicii terminate the 
scenes of theOpei as in ItaIy,areonly couplets or little 
madrigals written to give the musician an oppor* 
tnntty of displaying hie talents. Thus it is that 
ignorance decides, ever speaking with confidence 
upon all subjects without reflecting on any. Bat 
on the slightest investigation, it will be seen that 
the principal airs of an Opera are almost all devoted 
to the e.\pre6^ion of some grand emotion of the 
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tool ; ^nd' how eoald that be if, at the Abb6 Pra- 

Yost says, the language was not adapted to such a 
load of axpretsloii. How could the mnsiciaii flf?er 
tocceed tii drawmg from as heart-rending cries of - 
grief, in piercing us to the very soul, with feeble 
words, harmonious it is true, but destitute of force 
and etaiagft consequently declahned ridicolonsly ; 
for I know of notbiog more riiKcolous than attempt* 
ing to declaim with fire and force what is ia itself 
j>oor and feeble. 

Bat let lis examine some of these words whidi 
are represented as so unsuited to expressinj^ thf 
stronger emotions of the soul. I open by chance a 
Tohine of Metaataaio^ it i§ in t£jsk^ and I find 
Ibiee words 

Ah noil son' io <-lie parlo 
E il l)arbaro dolore 

Chc- iQk difide il cote 
Che delirar mi Uu 

» 

The person who speaks, is a woman in the 
anguish of grief. She begins the scene by bitter 
eomplMnfa against her £iie, bitter repinings at her 
siiiwtioii» wUdi is eaUmdy onel^ till at lengih 

her feelings are worked up to a sort of dclirinil^ 
Mow 1 would ask, whether these words are not 
•nctly such as <g6n(l«ng gmf would natnn^y 
draw fimm the sod nnder such ciro um s tano ei i 
CJonld we find in any language words more simple, 
more eaei|petic, more poetic at least with regard 
Io the ezpienkm aiid.c;olottni« i Ah r exclaims 
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the sufferer, " it is not I that speak, it is cruel 
gcief which rends 4iiy iieart, which distracts aiy 
**momV*^uA aoiode ofexpMima, it kinm$ 
iPoiiMttfttpmipth^Fincfc kngiMtge,— 4iiU why} 
because that U wantiog i» grace autl simplicity ; of 
this langaa^ it may indeed be sakl with tmtb^ 
tb«tif It itttt^t be aUmmid petftcdy cxj^nmkv^ m 
•vefy thing that idaM ta tasto «»d ta high polish, 
it must aiso be owned that it is very far from tha 
sublime. The Let Mm Die of old Horalitti is tttbt 
lioifl In ali ImigMges, bomse the bcMty of the 
ipoitis dots not depeod upon the language^ but 
upon the poet alope. The sublime of the Italiaos 
fir0^pieiitly cMot be traislatad» hnftiiiwr ii 
t» theehamisof the haguage alofi% whWi gmi e 
grace unknown to tlic othei- languages of Europe* 
But 1 am dwelling too kwg upon a thing which 
may be Terified at iMgr meMol^ by opeoiiig any 
good or even aatddJiDg^ Itallaa poet In tbesame 
casual way. 

1 have often made asema>k« whidi has pvcued 
aaiae the eirikiiig dHfieeaee x\M ««ialabetimtt 

ihe Vreaeh add Italian languages ; it is that poverty 
and tiatfiess of expression i» so palpable in the foi^ 
mar ^t k fMredocMe aa iMtaat eftet, tte-bookAft 
im^bly from the tenAst^s hinds, aii41ie MmMt 
the courage to pick it up again. Flatness in 
Italian produces a veiy epposiii efle^l) if esefiiei 
iaii^eiiee, it gives^ a Mlag of «exatiea, yet Aces 
the i^ention in spite of onesdf, because it 
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in akniguag<e 80 beantilbl, so huniionious, 
dltt it gives pleasure in the reading, however 
Wi oBti aity su^ptf iks thooght or diciion amy te« 
I ihvBy» tun^ ^n^hat I iiMet wHIi such ltifltaiiee», 

with hating the author, because the charm of his 
language has made tne pass over the disgust I ought 

hnd the beginning of tlie cclchratcd scene of Me^ 
rop* very po«rerful, very er-ergetic, far tirom tliat 



llw Mtei laogoagei 

The Abb^ is not mors happy in the general 
firiBd^M he advanoati thftft in tkm applicailiMi 
hi' kit ami» 4l itmm to the ItaMtiu Lmi- 
gnages," says like tlift affte, hart no kaovA 
" bcmnds. If it be true that they take the e.hatatfter 
of ihMo tint iffteik ilMi, ik0^mm !• «l«fiftaA 
^aaii»4i»}i[tMiMe«#-« mm of g»»loi t uNtBOia 

th^^eiieh language, which Offes perhaps ail its 
strength ao^ majesty to the great Coriieiii€#"^ 
W# WPv MPIO ftMnMIKo Of enoni M a WStf I€W 

fNPMltk 'fhe 8f Dl^ f)oQf Hot hnowtag miy liiiitl^ 

aie circttui scribed vtithio bounds so narrow and so 

-mUk kMWii, tiM wo otanet eay tfaef mm 
MflMlfit 6f«n to- ohildren. it ie only genhfa* tlwt 

knows no bounds ; led by a sort ot" idstinct into 
the path which it follows, it rashes forwards^ It. 

orerieapd the' boneide trtiieh a timU$ bat at the 
Bkne timliMn V iMli wooM'iififteiilM ; ttneioiiiihn 
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by its flights, it creates, it incessantly produces new 
things. The comparison of languages to the arts 
is thus far just, that the boundaries of the one are 
as perfectly defined as those of the other. Would that 
painter be considered as skilful in his art, who, 
having occasion to mark very distinctly the contours 
of one of his principal figures should, in order to 
give it the necessary appearance of projection, place 
a bas-relief behind the canvas ? — Should we not 
• rather say that such a man must be alike devoid of 
genius and of taste ? — ^Taste forbids us to confound 
the boundaries of each art, and genius consists, not 
in extending these bounds, but in subduing all the 
obstacles that present themselves within them*. 
The man of genius will never attempt to change 
the nature of his language, for this is a chimera,* 
bat he will endeavour to polish and refine it. Many 
of our philosophers appear to be in a great error on 
this point ; they imagine that the language depends 
absolutely upon the state of literature and the arts 
in a country. But it is the people who speak the 
language that are its masters, not the enlightened 
few who write it. If a nation set out with being wise, 
instructed and philosophic, we might, with reason, 
expect the language of such a country to be supe- 
rior to that of any other. It wonld undoubtedly 
be luminous, simple, soft, powerful, energetic, ex- 
pressive, and full of precision; but we have all 
begun with being barbarous ; ages have been neces- 
sary to pass by imperceptible degrees from bar- , 
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barism, aud ignorance to the cultivation of letters, 
and those arts which contribute to the ornament and 
convenience of life. The genius of every language 
was formed before a single writer in it had arisen, 
and if taste and reason may disencumber it of some 
Httle defects, they can never change its most pro- 
. • minent features ; it is easy to throw aside the had 
draperies which disguise the figure, but the defects 
of the figure itself, if any there be, must still re- 
main, and will only appear the more glaring. The 
genius of a language, whether it be more or less 
happy, depends on such abstract causes that it 
would be very difficult to compose the history of if, 
and still more to render such a history intelligible 
to the mass of mankind. But the question of fact 
is not doubtful. With a moderate taste, and with 
good faith, it is not difficalt to see that of all living 
languages the Italian is the only one which has no 
essential defect, that it bends without difficulty to 
all the characters which the man of genius would 
give it, that it is susceptible of every kind of beauty, 
that it is the natural idiom of poetry, of music, of 
eloquence, of history and of reason. 

It would not be difficult to fill many more 
pages with remarks on the Abb^ Prevost's disserta- 
tion. He says, that with regard to history, Italy 
has no model to offer us. — How ? — what then are 
the writings of Machiavelli, of d'Avila, and above 
all of Guiccardini? What he says upon Italian 
Comedy is the best part of the work. At some 
future opportunity we shall take occasion to speak 
Part I.— Vol. L 1 
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•f the eftcts which the taste that prevatlt to soeietyi, 
haa upon thegeoiufi and the literature of the CMfttrfk 

i h«ve abeady hid th« Immmmt of urttoniog 

to you M. de Caylus's invention of painting with 
wax. Coaaoiiiews have been excmiiagly divided 
iqpmihe ctqmtatioM that Mmffat baiomtdMai 
tfili'dtscoveiy. Tha aaaat dBaearniog thhik Aat it 
will be much more tedipasthan oiif aod will not 
have iIm aaoie imMtf of givuig adMila ot^faali 
fend traMparent colaun, that it will eenlaiiiiaBl^ 
never be adapted to mral scenery. With the little 
knowl^ge 1 have upon the si*bject» I may haaaid 
WKf qp ia ia n wMMMt mf dmgu of mttamnnmg 

have all the advantages and disadvanta^s of firesco, 
which it lesenabl^ irery madi in the e&ct; 1 dp 
— t apeak of iti dttiaiian. M« Vmm iba iMM 
time Iraa painted leiMo new piao»i im iNuc* tepn^ 
senting bunches of flowers, which are extremely 
keaotifiii. M. de Cayhia has not yet jadfad 
proper to poUiah Ua aMSiot If. da licata«i« 
first mcdtre'^hAt^l to the Duke of Orleanb, m 
exoellent chymist, has been making experimems 
iBordar,tfpotMbie^ to dMOoiar it^aodaaholieaacil 
wopotfd aecreey vpoii me, I have no reaaoo to 
conceal what he told me yesterday. It is that 
essential oU of Inrpentino has the peoperty of dia- 
aaMog w^ ao aa to render it proper tohe misnd 
with colours for the pencil, and in a very short 
spa^e ei' time this oil evapoealM eatire^t ^nch 



am mmwim and AummmM. : ail 

u the 41*00? he has made; it is howerar veiy 

possible thnt M. de Cay lus's secret may be soaie^ 
thing vqry difiereat.; perhaps ako if M. de Mont* 
ami wen to irttempt carrying hit ^Ucpyery iBtp 
execotioD, he might find laany oibstacles oi which 
he is not now aware. He has however in any case 
girai Qi ifronnd to go upon for makiog experi* 
iiienti* 



. .Cbarl9s.de Secondat, Baron de .Wontesqoieu, 
died lately at Paris at the age of Mx^-&ve« Uia 
l«e had heen an bonoor tojiiwan niAiire ftqip 

' his admirable writings and his irreproachabb 
mannera. , If it were not better to forget our 
faidta, nod «fa«t our e^ on wvongs which we 
cannot remedy, I should tempted to es- 
^ ^i fp against the conduct of the nation towards 

- <ilie who .hlPi||9Pi||» it ao OKich honoiir,-HU»^adi8 
one ID jrfidlthVailMi^ owe all the fh^py 
resulting from the revolution h*is writings have 
^gected in ff^na BMods; y^ this man has quitted 
the warld, .49€ may iay» almopt unknown to his 
GooBtryeoen nnnoticed by them. Qia fiioerel 
was not attended by any persons ot note ; and ef 

. iiU ^ lil<i;«ti M. IMdeiot was the only one who 
paid him the last tribiitUi,of iplbM«4i|flP>^ lemaiiM 
to the grave. The Kingvtohis 45redit, [gave the , 
jdying sage a strong proof of his es.teem in sending 

^|ier^M^[|^ Ni wn^ 

life bad mentMl to lk«aotempoe8lM^^,fogr^»t 
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lods p&uMires to go and weep oyer his toinb» and 
the whok nation, m monnnng, would have set a 
hright esample to Europe of the homage dne from 

a grateful nation to one who has added lustre to its 
annals bj his genius and vutaes* 

There is scarcely any nation where letters 
have been at ail cultivated which has not epic and 
comic poems in its language. For a viery long time 
the inimitable Don Qoixote has not been the pro^ 
perty of Spain alone, but has been adopted by all 
Europe. The French hanre, in this way, the Luirin 
of Boilean, an admirahle work, to which posterity 
will add la Pucelle of M. de Voltaire. The En- 
glish have a poem of this kind which has a very 
greiit miit||]^oo» AufiftrM , by Samuel Butleii 
tiHliolfyilin the times ei the catattrophe of Charles 
the first, and under Charles the second ; he was a 
man of genius and merit, indigentt esteemed and 
fiirgottem It is only within the last ^^yvHira 
. that a citinen of London, by name John Biuher, 
has erected a monument to him in Westminster 
Abbey* where he is bnried* It is said^dmt the 
hdng conversant with Hudlhrm has been far ftoin 
disadvantageous to the author of la Pucelle ; he 
is thought to have extracted from it many ioge* 
iaiodsand pleasant strokes^ which he has, aiyusted 
Ifter his own ftshion, so as to adapt them properly 
to his purpose, and certainly on the score of wit 
and pomt they wonU notiose in his bands. The 
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idet fi€ fttae wiili twu'ltftinpets, at liif *mmiAi^ 

the other behind, belongs originally to the anthor 
' • >of Hudibras. Be this as it may, the poem in 
'qatotioa 18 xionndeitd ai a chcf-d'cBiim in ill 
/way, fbll of gtoivs, hnraoor, and Wft. Itie sobject 
is the ciTil wars wiiich desolated England daring 
|1k Mthor*s Kfe. Tht quarrels between the Puri- 
tans and llie Higk^Chnrchiiini inpartieulaTivniish 
admirable scopefor Butler*8 pecoliar vein of homoun 
the Puritans are turned into ridicule in a euperior 
flumner. As these stndcea are of a my fine spectea 
iof satire, and alliide to a number af little anecdotes 
of the times, it is not astonishing that the work is in 
>many parts nninteUigihie to persons of other coon- 
tries and other times^ and it is thmfova very 
'tiitontdiing ihat anyone shanld be bold lenoogh to 
undertake translating it into French ; perhaps of 
all the English works that could have been selected 
ibr tlMs purpose, it Is the least traUMiteUe^ The 
tbst canto of a translation in prose has tioweTer 
"alrearly appeared, and, if the public desire it, they 
are to be favoured with the whole poem. Now, as 
Ae public has 410 means 'of answering to such a 
propoittioo, its silence is generally i Blitp i Ui^^ 
, the s^-complaceot author into con^nt, and we may 
danbcless terefore expect onr lileratuie to he 
llnridied with the remaining cantos. 



A very lively pamphlet has just appeared, 
^tlntided Tim Himrymaike^S^crii of the AHiif 
^oMi^Mfraw. Itisaaad^tohebyM. IKderot 
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ta^diodmti^hmyerf araohHiettralbavkiB «ctipe4 
from tkcpeii of tllitf ftdnHnMe'wfilM io mm of bif 

momeots of gaiety and relaixation. It k Wlitteu 
•with' atgrm^i of 8|^irit> rayidity, and gai«lyb 
Herb we feAve IIm secrat d'wcimfcd, k hin beta 
practised by M. Bftchelier in several pictures whicli 
he has painiod ; still we do not know whether or 
tet wvi aife w posmMW of M. de €hylii9& secrol; 
aince he contimicB to obtem the most ptufeMii 
silence upon this sobject. Those wlio wish to be 
wformed upon the diico^very will find iir this 
piiAphlet M liie thrdwn upon \t 

they can possibly wish. Those who only take a 
auMicnute imeBcst in it will read the pamphlet 
-wilih ploasiwoi It i$ veplatr wifb philosopyoil 
^twarhs, ahd «tfOk0«' wlfioh hmr » tkmfg impM^ 
sion of proceeding from the geuios to wtloin the 
work is ascribed* 

^ . * ■ ■. _ 

* • To return to the Abb^ Prevosf. In his Disser- 
tation upon Langoages, wbieb we have already par- 
lialif esiittiiMd) ht ttdTaMum « proposftioo hlgiMy 
Jfawf tin g of farther investijjattoii. The* Utile pro- 
gms that comedy has made in Italy, he thinks, is to 
fitfcribed to the impeiAet statM of Mciety thm: 
the same might hava \mm said of Most parts of 

Eorope ; since society is eqnftlly imperfect in thcin, 
jand the comic theatre not io a state of greater ad* 
imrnkmOkt. Io fact, ulthafogbllim and maoy ea- 
aatteaf Btrokes and thliims truly coaaia iff Ae ^ma- 
dies of other coontnes, and especially in the Spanish 
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pieces, it mnst be allowed that, on the French stage 
alone, comedy has attained any thing approaching 
to perfection. For this we are indebted on the 
one hand to the superior genius of Moli^re ; and 
on the other, it is nniversally allowed, with good 
reason, that in no other country are the charms, 
the refinements, all that constitutes the agreeable 
in society, carried to such a height as among us. 
It remains to ascertain whether these two things 
hold inseparably to each other ? whether the one 
necessarily produces the other? — a question which 
you will at once see resembles very much in its 
nature the famous dispute of the Citizen of Geneva 
relative to the Arts and Sciences, and whether the 
corroption that generally, in a civilized country, 
attends the progress of literature and the arts is a 
necessary consequence of them ? 

Our Abb^ proves his proposition in the follow- 
ing manner : " The comic scene," he says, " has no 
" farther compass than the manners of a country; 
" consequently in one where society is restrained 
within narrow bounds — where there is little com- 
munication among mankind — ^whe re women, with* 
" out whom there can be no society, are kept un- 
der a great degree of confinement, and subjected 
to a painful reserve, what remains for the comic 
pencil to paint but objects of general ridicule or 
*• professional vices. — Now these are sterile funds 
to draw from in comparison with the multitude 
of characters that are presented to the true painter 
** of manners where society is established upon a 

I 4 
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UBiesMiml Howling, and is enlivened' by 
** tbe constant presence ef betli teKes.*-— Here we 

find the great advantages ot society to the ponr- 
irayer of conic soeaee aseerledy but only two pages 
after, our anthor appeais to coatnuiict hiMelf,.and 
destroy what he had been before endeavouring to 
establish. " Notwithstanding the defects/* says he, 
*^ of the Italian tbcatre> it rnnet be acknowledged 
*^ that tbere Bxe many [uecei not only good in their 
*' kind, but in M hich the characters are much more 
marked iiian in our own* JBacees of refinement 
often carriea vs> far away fiom die end we pro- 
pole to ottrael vee ; onr manners, lem feroible than 
** those of our neighbours, render our pencil timid, 
" and in fearing to wound nature we miss catching it. 
This ftiar malm uaotei slap withm too confined 
limits in pictoring the tiagfte, and still more fire* 
*^ qnentiy occasions our comic characters to be 
distinguished only faf veiy light shadingd. Onr 
picttticat like ear eensatioM, fidl oatbeside of 
keenness and depth of feeling; the extreme- po- 
Ush of our manncri, which corrects and softens 
" QaUirob depitvei it to aeeitain exteM of itsstrengtb 
and character.** 

Here indeed are great inconveniences resulting 
from the state of society among us ; since it cannot 
be denied that this polilanesa, iMa timidity of 
Renins, this excessive refinement, owe ihmr origin 
to no other, cause than the habit we have of pass- 
oor Urea in a eoastaot nmnd of intercoarse 
with each otber^ in perpelnal ofardea of -ooai* 
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pany. To what then is the Abb^ Prevost s system 
reduced ? — He has the air of not having inquired 
very deeply into it himself. In few words, it is this : 
** Among a people where society is in a very iniper^ 
feet state, where the interconrse of mankind with 
" each other is less easy, and established upon 

more contracted principles than in France, there * 
" is more of originality, there are more characters, 
" manners much more strongly marked, conse^^ 
quently the man of genius will find a much 
" more extensive career for sketching his charac- 
ters, many more models to sketch from. But 
" among such a people, society being exceedingly 
restrained, and the opportunities of communica- 
" lion much less frequent, this same man of genius 
** will not have equal facility of malting his obser- 
vations, of repeating them as often as he pleases, 
and painting after them." — It remains to examine 
whether the latter inconvenience be not greater 
than the want of characters truly original, and 
manners strongly marked. 

1 could much wish that some person of talents 
would give himself the trouble of examining this 
question more at large, and placing before us all 
the advantages and disadvantages of the state of 
society among us, of the influence it has upon our 
characters, our genius, our taste, our works of 
every kind, our passions, our feelings, our modes 
of judging and acting. This would he a grand 
work to execute, a question worthy the investiga- 
tion of our best philosophers. In the interim^ 



U9 HimWMX AVm hlXBMJUtS I74ff 

wbib wc tw w«tiiig Coc it to b« fcakm up qb. Ih^ 

WWtMM «OMMM«U with 

CMioual remarks, particularly apon certain incoQ- 
fQuencea which indisputably ariao (xom thk •pirit 
•f afotqr* ttd whlfsh H ift impmiUi to MM 
Mttlvet. 

lo tbe firat place^ witb rcfard to the elMirac- 
Mi Mid MMM kgmg Im it M gij Mrk<4 M i ng 
a people iviMeiMiilfbcaifiedltsswk a pMi of 
refioement, I cannot b^lp snpposiiig, that if a soli- 
tary phUofioplMry altar iiavMig madilaied wy deeply 
l» bit prtlMMt vpM hmnaii aalorc^ Mptm iba 
ariliii «f Mr nMi aiid feodfaa. Ma all ai cMea to 
be transported into a fashionable cirele at Paria, 
wmM ba at irat extVMa|f ambanaaiad^ and 
Ma MbMMflMt wo M ooatinee io proportkm to 

the extent of his modesty, and diffidence in iheil- 
luminatioD of bis own mii||d. It muit appear tobim 
Ait tbM is M ▼iMty^aiMMg'iia, diat eaeh one ia 
tibe enact oomiterpaTt of tllo otber i but tbe ammC 
carious circumstance of all would be, that it would 
beno easy tnatterlbr him fo determina whatbar ba 
%iaie anoo^ pafsotot of talantt or feols. Eteiy om 
talking with the same gestures, having the same 
air and carriage, h<fw would it be poshibie for him 
la distiiigaiab, at tbe flnt gkM, pt6d mm 6m 
tM and senselM jargon } perbapi, oMiOM at 
last with the latter, he would be templed to quarrel 
' ¥Pi|b btmseif that he could not eater into it; but 
ManMldMlaad la Ijia diiihigitihiHg tbe mi 
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df sfttse from the took* Not till after sooio expe* 
liMw aii#ttiicb l ui l B m iB U Woald he ^egia toM 

the difference between real good-breeding dad the 
mere a^ctation of it, between characlofs and in- 
dlioatiom* and akmoteif between real eoBYma* 
tion and jargoik 

Tke truth of the fact is, that the very idea of 
polished society nceessiuriiy sopposes the point of* 
iiidi^Aial cfaaNwtcr to be MMMWlnt Uuaiail^ avi 
eacft penM te- contract a jj^teat d^i'M' of i^cmhii* 
blaiice to the other. A very essential featare of 
good-breeding is to pay aaartain defbroBca lo tlw 
general will and opinion, aic^ not to Ufa ra » €0» 
stant state of opposition to, and contention with, 
the rest of the compaoy ; because their sentiments 
tb hot eaaetif coiocMe witboarows, Bmt^m 
pliancy, aa It nay bo joltiy Uimd , otrenajrf^ 
creates sameness of character, extemi^ly at leasi, 
to a considerable degree* Thk constituiea the es* 
eenftial diftienoe betweeii oor 
*#« value onrselvcs so mnch, and tife nrbanity of 
the antients. They having to participate in the 
admmiftratioR^of public affidirs, and having coasc^' 

fmportant oibjectt to occnpy iheh 

minds, had no time to fly from circle to circle in 
order to kill their Hme, consequently had no occa* 
iioo to eiody that coiMait fbitatfaice, thai imi^ 
mk ei oi i of ear own IncHnatioBs, so neeetsavy 
where we wonid wish not to wound the vanity of 
others. Fioffi the fmnneat tiM a man sets him- 
iilif ' tip- hi (ippoihAiii' to the gteeril scniiflkeiits he 
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is considered as ill-bred and intnpportable ia so* 
ciely. Perbftps tbU is ncoessaiy^ 1 vrill aot pro> 
ammoe decidedly to the contrary, but it is certain 
that it leads to the bauibhuieut of individual cha- 
ractefi and that tbe consequent uniformity it 
occasions ia a great parent of ennuL Itie eficots 
of that emud are only to be coonteracted by 
' a perpetual change of scenes and hence comes 
that continual movement from place to place ob? 
aemble among the people ol high ton at Puis, 
their being constantly on the wing from one circle 
to another, without finding any particular pleasure* 
or having. any particolar: object in viev in the 
change. 

In the «econd place, for the same reasons, such 
fsfinamoni of society is adverse to genius, to lofly - 
•Aighti of the sonl. ' In support of tftus hypothesis 
it is to be observed, that among us those who are 
really remarkable for strength of genius, canuoc 
oaa^Qtm entirely to the shackles which our laws of 
good bieedii^ wonld gladly impose upon them. 

Geniuses of an ordinary cast, who, if they had been 
left to parsae the bent of their natures, might have 
done things fiat undeserving of admiratioD, m 
lAoUy crashed mider thebufthen of tb^e restrunt^ 
but never will a man of superior genius be seen 
witb the mere tone and manner that prevails in 
gSDcial soaety.$ thaitf will always be something in 
his whole appearance that will render his superio- 
rity evident. Could he indeed, or ought he to 

waste his tipse is stadymg all the mhratiss wbiah 
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could be expected at any one who had patience to 
occupy himself above ail other thiogs with making 
ftrbW accov^ng to the ptimUiiig aiode ?^ ceil* 
not rolraiii'fToai odTa&diig mp&mmti a pandox 
which merits being nicely examined. It is that^ in 
(he ptfaent^atate of things, while the spirit of society 
anbongui tmb to stifle geoiiiay nothing is to6^ 
f^lMble to its presamtfoii as a defectiveness in some 
of the senses* For instance, by being extremely 
shoft*B%hted> me shoold be predadMl«ffainaiUBg a^ 
thousand little minutiss in manners and oams§a 
which consequently we could not be emnloas of 
imitating. In the same way the ear, not b^iag 
fnick»irlwri|d pioeliidodistipg »ishin g die ^iffltn^f 
of tones, and die person would be secumi agaiast 
trying to catch thera. The genius therefore being 
mpre coocaiiti^atad^ .vou]d» eren in the midst of 
sb^y, pies^nnS its strength* and befdacod oi|| of 
reach of the surronnding dangers. 

In the third place,, on taking a superficial view 
the enbjeoty itMritt appear if nothing 
flSMoftvonnbloto 1km progress; of tasle tlum tfaie 
tone of society in question. Such a constant in« 
terohango of onrjnilgwent, of oar aodee of think- 
ing and fMiag on aU oooadnns, ought .naiBn%f 
as it shonld seem, to improve our judgment, and 
refine our taste« It however we exanone the thing 
mom oloisi^* ivo shall .fii|d .Um rmoe tto be the 
eaeo. Tm.ini»«fenieneas aim fim the ha^^ 
living oonstantiy in society.. The hr^t is, ihiki we 
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remain frivolous and superEcial, nothiDg afiects us 
deeply, nothing interests us to' an eminent degree, 
the sort of idleness inseparable from such a state 
enervates the soul while it blunts the feelings of the 
heart, and our minds lulled into a kind of lethargy 
are much better satisfied to judge every thing by 
chance, than to take the trouble of investigating 
any thing. The forcible and aifecting sublimity 
of great things has no longer any power to rouse 
us, our minds are set upon trifles, our taste becomes 
poor, petty and frivolous. The otlier inconveni- 
ence, and a still more dangerous and humiliating 
one is, that factitious tastes are established in every 
branch of literature and the arts ; — tastes which 
have originated in the brain of some pedant, for 
there are pedants in all classes, in all trades, in all 
professions, and which are adopted by the multitude 
without any examination. Thus, nothing is more 
common among us, than to see a fool who has the 
perseverance to be constantly repeating the same 
thing for a certain time, believed at last, and his 
judgment taken as the law, not only by fools liko 
himself, but by a vast number even of men of 
talents who dread the trouble of examining, and 
would not have ventured to maintain their assertions 
with 80 mucli boldness and perseverance. Thus 
we see opinions the most arbitraiy and ill-grounded 
pass into axioms, the reason of which must no 
longer be enquired into ; thus tolly erects edifices 
which good sense rejects, and time must at length 
destroy ; thus certain reputations arc established in 
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society equally brilliant with the vapours which we 
see lighted for a moment, but no less transient. 
Yet, while they eiidore, no circle dare pronounce 
upon any production of the day, whether it be in 
literature or the arts, whether it be a new dramatic 
piece or any other species of public amusement till 
their opinion has first been heard ; and since it 
commonly happens that this leader of the ton is 
one of the greatest fools among the polite circles, 
the judgments are passed accordingly, i^m^m 

A thiid inconvenience might be mentioned, 
and perliaps a greater than either of the others, - 
that persons of real talents, accustomed from 
their early years to receive their impressions from 
BQch persons, and having their tastes and jndg-* 
ments formed by those of the public, lose the vtr- 
finzfy, if I may be allowed the term, of their ideas. 
Being confounded with those that they find esta- 
blished in every circle they visit, on them only are 
^^hey formed, and we are thus deprived of the great 
tdvantages that a superior mind might confer upon 
the age by its discoveries, by the new points of view 
in which it might place a variety of objects. It is 
jClear that great works, that productions of genius 
are rarely of the growth of the country where the 
spirit of society prevails over all the characters, all 
Ahe affections. Genius is naturally wild, it loves 
|to rove at large, and its energy and power gradually 
Recline in proportion as it is tamed. On the other 
hand, as the Abb^ Prevost has justly observed, 
little works of mere amusement, fugitive pieces. 
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tmipt ««mI othar pimfaMstiokis flMrah aad 
«dbwid»'siiia» tlwsttiily of thMn foraw a part of the 

flMtioe of the day, and the discusi»i|)g them is an 
.iiiipi»rtanttn|»o of convemlim^ 

l it is aiaaott soporfliioaa to add, that in such 

a country there is no time to have warm, strong 
•and durable passions* DissipatioD absorbs eveiy 
lihiiig; it makas the mind' cfaai^- theobpeet of ito 
attention at every moment, though withont receiv- 
ing pleasure from the new any more than the old 
ones. It belongs to the passions alone to develope 
genias and prodnoe gfe&t and soblime things-; of 
air vices perhaps lightness and frivolity is one of 
the most fatal, because it neutralizes the virtnes^ • 
lenderittgthemuncertainand nseleM; it is impoMi- 
ble to place any dependaneenpbn a person whb-has 
no fixed , principles or ride of conduct. 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Jesf^lfffb 

Every oue knows that mildewed corn lias 
scarcely any husk} is black and makes bad bread, 
that'it infeotS'good ooraj and that the dost of a 
siflgio'ear will spoiln whole Md ; that die sioaidly 
of corn in the years 1660, 1693, 1698, and on 
some other occasionst which was almost general in 
'France,' was owing to diis caiM. Bodi the 
antieuts and the moderns have attributed the cala- 
mity to the effect of corrosive fogs, to parching 
'nponrs, which aiect the com at the tine of its 
flowering and redttce it ta a sort of 'allies* Sadbiia 
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prejodice which has existed for three thousand 
jhknf. and the precautions employed by the hns* 
bindmen against the mildew were all suggested by 
this theory. M, diiTillet, however, director of the 
money at Troyes, has set himself to examine the 
•libfect'more ddsely, and thinks he has discovered 
thifttthe mildew is an original disease of the corn, 
and that to prevent it the seed corn should be 
washed several times, before it is thrown into the 
«iMMt ' l^e^^^ washftf^s he <M>Mdert 

as so certain, that he says if two fields be sown with 
corn from the same stodc, that used for one field 
liiNi1fl^betik%a^hed/ and the other not, thelattei' 
will he infected with the mildew while the former 
will be entirely free from it. M. du Tillet has just 
pfnblished his discoveries in a work which must be 
interesting to every body, since its object is one 
in which the whole human race is concerned ; 
the manner of washing which this philanthropist 
i«jyMii«r^ be in a sobidi{Qeiii' ^ti^: ' 
^'^''ftt>m't1ifs point I most digress to say a word 
of the interesting spectacle which the country 
presents when it is covered with com. What seii- 
tiinents arise* hi contemplating the provision made 
for the preservation of the human species, in viewing 
the labour of man , and the beneficence of heaven. I 
eAmiot help advertiiiff to what is trnly sabtime; itiid 
to what is by no means so— examining wm oeglit 
to aflfect us deeply and what scarcely ought to 
touch the surface of the sool-^-comparing our 
piUisrres* so dressed Ofot, so ornamented^ with' this 
Pajit I.— Vol. I. K 
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leild beauties of rustic natore, our jets-d^eau and 
facades yritk tkeaobie cataracts rushing down 
•ides of vast rodn whicii bmk tbrn f«U only to 
i^ke them dasb <Mid foam with the greater vio^ 
If^ce, the stillness and silence of the caverns in the 
ifllidat of these rocks with the bii^y bostle qli 09r 
eoN^itrjr houses, the solemn glooni aiid eeoredlKfvsor 
pf the vast forests, with our shady groves and 
eoiiiii^g bower«, — how stupendous aod sablii]^ 
,pjP|mr tlie woij(s.pf oatidirei hpw petty w foiap^i^ 
f^efofts of nml 

Another reflexion suggested l>y the subject we 
9S9^ VPOO ^bat for epidemic disease, epi^lenii^ 

^utmim ^toPoU^ fi^fM^if inilmt ir? 

, };ie4i aQ individual >^t the mas^ will remain infected. 
hJM. du Tillet washes all the corn th^t is to he sowa. 
Tt|o epi4f|iiic ^n^i^ne, which is n^ver piactiso^ 
'thf way people cpll^tifelyt and whioh sboold be 

practised by all , would consist in first investigating 
theroogl)!^ the nature of the disease, and then 
fPi:4iii^ apinilit by the nuM^of our^H ^ 
jiffy bat^s. Tbere is not a iponaroh on the globe 
who flight not, if he chose, be the greatest of all 
j^ysicianS} sinp^ it is in hi^ power to ch^iig^, by a 
word, tk|A qfijtom of food am^ 
constroct poblic byths. I hptve iio doubt that the 
ancients avoided many diseases merely by their 
practice of constantly nsing the batti, agd tl^i^ 
tlii^iemedy with a proper ^tteiitio» ^.diet» 
rnily system capable of stopping eflectoally the 
progress of anjf malad;^, wtycfc b(sqqmi)& 4^aiy 
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more and more gtineraf, Tkts article m hy M, Di- 
derot. 

The Academy of Dijon proposed as ftie subject 
of their prize last year the following question : 
fVhat is the origin of inequnlitif among mankind? 
and is it authorized by the law of nature ? I know 
not to whom the prize was adjudged, hot I doubt 
whether among all the competitors, any one was 
capable of writing an Elssay that would bear the 
least comparison with that recently printed at Am- 
sterdam, under the title of : A Dissertation upon the 
origin and foundation of inequalities among man- 
kind, by J. J. Rousseau, citizen of Geneva, This 
piece is dedicated to the republic of Geneva, in a 
long dedication full of fire and eloquence. The 
famous question whether the arts and sciences have 
contributed to the advantage or injury of the hu- 
man race, first gave occasion for M. Rousseau to 
display his extraordinary talents ? A style at once 
simple and noble, full of clearness, energy and 
warmth ; a masculine and affecting eloquence ac 
quired him a high degree of reputation, and if he 
had always kept his imagination within bounds, he 
would have enjoyed, without any alloy, all the re* 
spect and consideration that a writer, zealous in the 
cause of truth and virtue, merits of his fellow-ci- 
tizens. Even now this is not refused him by equi- 
table judges, who know they cannot expect of any 
writer that he should he entirely free from defect. 

The Dissertation upon equality is a sort of 

K 3 
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sequel to that opon the^dencety and it Mems cvip. 

dent that cor author was first led by writing the lat« 
tor to meditate upon the nature of man, and upon 
liis Tocation. Hi$ object is ftoc. Humankind, ac- 
cording to his ideas, as well as each indi^dttal of; 
the species, has its different ages, by which, in the 
revolution of centoriesj it proceeds from the weak-, 
ness of infancy to the Tigonr of adoksccnce, and^ 
from thence through the same gradations as man 
to the decrepitude of old age ; it is therefore the life 
of the spcdes that M. Roossean undertakes to .de> 
scribe. In the first part of his work he endeavours • 
to give us just ideas respecting a state of nature, 
and in the second he examines by what series of 
means, .of repletions,, and actipns, mankind have 
emerged from this state, have become civilized) 
and have formed themselves into societies, by which, 
Aeir^juiBcterand constitution seem totally chang-, 
ed. Ite reproaches, with reason, sill the philoso- 
phers who have meditated upon this important sub- 
ject, with not having formed definite ideas of the 
stale of nalniie, with having always ooofeunded it 
with the social state, with having eoutinually an-^ 
nezed to the state of nature ideas imbibed in a state^ 
of sodety • . This may be ascribed more particularly- 
to'Hobhes and Pkifiendorf, nor have the gnates^' 
geniuses always been able to avoid that confusion 
and contraction of ideas which prevent their peitie*^! 
tnitii^ into the sanctuary of tmil^Mij^^§0^i^Dgj : 
what we do not see, by what we do. 

You will fioid a great dealof genius, and pene*^ 
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iiatioQ in the meditations of the Ctfij^en, bat . he has 
fallen again into some of the faolts with which 

he has before been reproaclied. His views are 
gnuidj oew^ and philosophic, but his i logic is not 
always eorrect» and the consequences and reflec- 
tions which he draws from his opinions are often 
extravagant. Thence it happens thai ho.w great 
soever may be the pleasore derived from a book in 

• which there is so modi depth of thought and re- 
flection, there is a want of jnstness in the thouglits 
which casts a cloud over the very truths he endea- 
vours to find, and gives the reader many an uneasy 
feeling. It is a great secret in the art of writing for 
an anthor, not to shew an overweening attachment 
to his own systems and opinions, to assign them 
only the exact degree of probability attached to 
them. There is a boundary beyond which truth 
is no longer truths and nothing is more contrary to 
its interests, and to the interest of those philoso- 
phers who profess to follow it, than a spirit of sys- 

, tematising. 

Letj OS endeavour to examyie, and to rectify 
if there be occasion, some of M. Rousseau's 
ideas ; such an examination comes essentially within 
the object of these conuaunications ; it is an object 
which ought to be pursued zealously by all jour- 
nalists. I cannot find a more useless set of people 
in the world than the makers of extracts. It is al- 
together idle to make extracts from good works, 
since they ought to be read entire ; we ought not 
to be satisfied with a dry and insipid extract^ whidb. 
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vxuler mp«ieiifie of gMvg the wilifitaQce %f the wo^ 

gif m but a mere skeleton i and as to bad works, tbt 
(M>oo«F they are forgottea, the better. To inakeex* 
liwcis 9jL allj is theiefore a sort of w imyestiiu^ttQib 
mik would bo wtll if the journalists were proUUted 

speaking^ of a work whether good or bad, when they 
bave X40tbiug, to iay. Ihey should not be allowed 
t» ontor VfNm a diaeowio^ of il^ oatw the views of 
tfaioga laken hj the aathor they DOtkoy have hd 
him into skaki ng new aod interesting observations 
^Uck orflb wortb fwesesdi^ and whick nay ooa* 
isiiMifte to die ioaUEiictioii and eotartaiomiit of tJbo ■ 
public. 

Let us return to M. Rousseau. According to 
him, the human specicM, emerged from barbarisoit 
bnt still such as thcgf caoie out of the hands of na^ 
ture, iu a state of iDfanC}^ From tbeoce^ bo- 
ginning to be civilized, to cultivate the earth, to 
unite in families and societies, tbey enter into the 
state of adolescence^ into the vigorous state of the 
species. Families and societies then increasing, and 
states becoQiing more extensive^ Use arts and lux- 
mj am inlrodiured, man declines gradually, and 
oocdiBg as. these eauees act more or less rapidly, he 
comes at length to the old age, and finally to the 
decrepitude of the.species.* Such are in few words 
our aothor's ide^^ as far as I can nnderstand theni| 

JUffttai error i£ea» tobave uitruded itsdf bere with regard to 
tiie> analogs^. The g|p«i4ftttoll«.<lf,l^lildllOOd» adolevcrnre and old 
age poipted ouf, are perhaps, very applicable to the origin, pro. 
gresB, and decline of separate states, but they do not-seem in any 
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caso with the whole logic of the dissett^ition. Al- 
tbongh, according to thia Ijstem, we have failen 
vjl^i^ ihe ieaat happy mtt 4d Ike hmustt Sfiecter 
dM tf^ ifg old il mud bcf «^^Mg«ll Ulllt 
the idea is grand and fine. But let m gnard against 
cany log if too far, as is the case ftometimes with 
M « il«fu«9i»ni, tering hsst tmdi may to trnMsMamt * 
into a chimera, and eloquence Into declatdalkMI^^ 
^* There is,*' says the citizen, " an age at which" 
each individuftl would ghdly patte, btot how d^ 
teAnine, O Mifr ! tlie ag« ar whieli tlHbv WMld*8t 
** d^irt tliy species to pause. Discontented with thy 
^ present state, for reasons which announce to thy 
^'posterity still gmtaif cmiaeofdisccMlitftiperhafNr 
^thuo wonld'flft wtiAi to go bade; tbts lentfniMv 
•* however, which would be so flattering to past 
^ i^es, wonld be a severe reflectioh upon thy oo- 
"^^ymij^iimi, a&d give cttM tm iMidCT^r^ 
liioBe that are to come after thee.** Tyi-%p|MM- 
mere declamation. Let m suppose with M. Rous- 
sean, that the hoauai speci«B are atp t aa gni la-ihair 
oM mg^ die period^ fat example, anmBrtegto AHgr 

or seventy years in an individual, is it not evident 

that we eanaot impnte ft as a crime to any man to 

hi sixty yean eld? or is it lg<tqafti>ti<i»*a |^ 

thaa- stxtaea? Whslt irf wt^djiNMriMiM^ 

dividual cannot be a reproach to the species. Per* 

(ilftiWiiiiyifi^thai ihaiaBiMiiili^Iwi^ which distioi. 

Ij^Ulim nhM aSp^eHif e^Ae aaUiia! craatien^ 

Man may be in a constant atate of iropHovMiiM)i 

K4 
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iRrbile tl^ bmU eottiM out.ol UM lumds of oMtfe 
witii all ^he ppwm he ever oaa sitaiii ; powers that 

can never either be lessened or increased ; the hu- 
•iQAn species is coiuta|it]y experieocing astonishiog 
vet oldtioiuh' accatdiBg to which their, happliiess or 
misery are extendedl or diminiihed. A state of de- 
crepitude ,is then to them as natural as a state of 
v%Oiir ; tt may. merit eompasstooy. but it can never 
Iperit eensnie or teproacfa ; who wonld iqnoach a 
man with not having the same vigour at i>ixty that 
he had at five-andrtwenty? 

.There is no good in theuniyerseiwitbanl its 
concomitant evil ; nature in giving to the hnnuuii 
species the means of improvement, has also ex-- 
nosed .it to the risk of deterioration* ;Fiom the mo- 
n^ent I am hom5.my destineliOB is« like ithat of 

every thing which draws breath, to pass through dif-' 
ferent ages, through youth to arrive. at manhood, 
and thfoiigh , manhood • to. old age^ . tiJl-l repeh 
the tefttinatioD of my existence, which is jost a§ - 
natural . an event as the begiiiuiug of it. The hu- 
nmi, speoiss is. in the .same sitoat ioja. Suppose .our 
yottHh to be:pBst> that the arrailgements of society, 
oor manners of living,, our habits, and a hondred 
other reasons, which M. Roosseau has euomerated 
very aUy^ haei bionght ns to onr oldage^ -we'are 
net, theiefere, reprehenwhle, Ibr .it i^ a necisssary 
consequence of having been young that we should 
grow oid. It is singular that .oor author should nse : 
this aignment. to controvert those who make olijeo* 
tieas to Jm ideas upon the btate of nature, and 
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not . see how easily it may be turned a^jiiiist himielf. ^ 
Jkaov;\say8.1ie, " I aliall perfietuiilly be told 
that nothing could have been so miserable as man 
in this state. But if it be true, as 1 think I have 
ftofficieiitly.piovedj that fae ciMiUi'aot, till tflir 
*^,iiitoy ages^ liefe f«lt the desife, «ad beeo fov^ 
Dished with the iiieans of quitting it, to take 
^^ sucha view of the matter is to arraign nature heradf 
** and not him who cotostitntod it thus.'' Letnaie- 
tort the argument. ^ I know,** I wonld say, that 
M. . Rousseau ia . constantly repeating that no- 
thing can be mora nitaeiable than -the .state in 
<^ which man - at present finds himself. Bnt if it 
be true, as I think I have proved, that after 
many ages and revolutions, it was impoaaible hi|t 
''.that he shonid find himself in anch a statc^ lo 
reproach htm with It, would be arraigning nature 
I and not liim who constituted it thus.** 

Is itt however, peifectly trae» that vfem m 
mudi to be pitied fi>r living in the old age of the 
human species ? As there is no good iii nature with- 
al its inconveniences, there is no evil that has not 
its. alby^and .its remadiei. Old age acooia|ieaied 
by lesfsott and good sense* disencumheiid.of tlm 
idle pretensions which are almost always thecompa* 
nioQs of.yotttl^ and. which affwd.such.aii ahniKlant 
sowpoeof mortifieations to it, is noteven an.evil 

When the human species was in its youth, it did not 
isel ita happineas.and its advantages, because it was 
scarcely .mofe,.suiecptible of .Mtftciioii dm ^ 
knie*. At present. that it js grown old, it has^ao* 
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qoired a liabit of reflecticm whick makea it seiiaibi<> 
df ifli Mtfinnite, «|A«I wliAtit bis hfU, b«fcwiikh 
di» iwtei fl Mck iBoi% «Kf)B td blsiic^^ 
remain to rt* And suppose that our p^slci ity are t6 
hmamdo/Ud tm airolata diBoi-epituila^ $tam iitqgiioa 
wilLaBt b4 m WkMcM Mr Romcmi «u|ipMM^ 
since this state naturally briiigs with it an iu< 
fiifeisibility to its atteodant eviis. Th« humatt 
flfwcm i« this iait iligi will be lito dMM ffetenls 
«te liiay be bfiiidkil86Mta ooeiety, iMt who AM Ml; 
the least so to thenisehres^ because they are ROt the 
lef^t ftwar« of their owa imbeeilitf. 

Any ottd who w^itid |ive thtmelfee Ihtf 
trouhle of fdlowing M, Rdusieau thus step by step* 
WMlkl have the satisfaction of reflecting with a 
dnp- and ciilighlaaad pbiloeoidMr, bot wonUI iiid 
it alvajpi nacaatary to be upon bis gaafd, kat be 
should be carried too far. Yet this defect is not | 
wttbmit it» advantages, as it procures the reader fre- 
^■ani eppoftuMliaa of tfaai|diBi<ghia aaiiiil iato • 
jiutness^ of thinking, by rectifying and restraining 
within their due bounds the ideas of a mind ardeni 
andiipi»Boeii ibotoghfaidoftwrtb. Aadaiicdtbefe 
i» mtfbbing^ so^loft aeal ing, and ac the iametliBa t& 
instructive, as to meditate on man, we may oftei¥ 
fetam to tbiB dkaaerialmi and^ake i# aa^the teat fot 
eyrn i tmiMw upotttha mom importaM of all aeb* 
jects. 

One reflection to whkh we are kd it obvious.. 
Tbe €MiKWof GmeiMdilaMflniebottthebippI^ 
WMs^ «f. ttr lavage buv«hil dMf iM^oowdi 
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it * He complains with reasoo of our travellers who 
have observed it very superficially ; it must be then 
from his own imagination that he takes his concep- 
tions of the state. But we have as good reason to 
distrust the reveries of his imagination, as he to dis- 
trust the relations given by travellers; we are in- 
deed more especially warranted in such a distrust, 
when we consider how much all his ideas are warped 
by a system. Under the influence of that sorce- 
ress, imagination can wrest every thing to its own 
purpose; it passes over all the ills incidental to a 
flavage life, and transforms any trivial advantages 
that it may possess into the choicest blessings. In 
order to have a just idea of the lives led by savages, 
a person ought to have resided long among themi 
and in order to give a just description of them, ho 
ought to have nothing in view but a desire of as- 
I certaining the -truth, not of passing a satire upon 
civilized life. There are two very philosophical ar- 
ticles in this dissertation which merit a careful ex- 
amination, and to which I shall recur hereafter 
when I find a favourable opportunity. The one re- 
gards the origin of languages, the other the passion 
of love among savages. In the course of the dis- 
sertation, there are several notes upon different sub- 
jects, in one of which a comparison is drawn be- 
tween the evils attendant upon the state of society 
such as it exists at the present moment, and those 
of savage life : this is a masterpiece of eloquence. ' 

> . We have just been presented with a collection' 
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of poetry in two yolnmefl, under the title of the 
LenumaSe Mme, They are the productions of 

Madame Bourette, by trade, a seller of lemonade, 
and a poetess* They will amuse you with their folly 
and ahsurdity. Her Lmonade Ithuethii^ has sung 
every object that fell in her way from the kings of 
f i*auce and of Persia to the water-carriers of Paris ; 
there is not a man among our apprentice beaux-es- 
prUs but has his tribute. The fair authoress has 
cncreased her publication by uniting with her poetry 
all the letters she ever received in her life ; apropos 
of one from a certain M. Le fioeuf; she says it 
proves that ;i man shonld not always be judged by 
his name. This will give you an idea of the depth 
of thought and acoteness of wit that shine through- 
out the production. 

August, nbb, 

I iiave long wii»hed for an interval when.I n^ght 
be aide .to introduce to your acquaintance - a fite^ 
rary phsenomenon which merits well to be known, 
particularly in a country where people are so fond 
of beittg.aimisedt where jocularity and lightraiilery 
' hold . so. eitensive an empire over all raida. This 
phenomenon is a tragedy which was printed at 
Boucay.aad.of which not above three or four copies 
haivcever reached Paris. It is entitlod Dmd mtd 
Bmihikebo, and is the production of M. Petit, Mi* 
ni^ter of the Parish of Mont-Chauvet .in Lower 
Nonnandy* To give yms an idea of this cutioas 
piece, and its still \BMm onriMi .^ndior, I wilt 
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transcribe a letter which I had occasion to write 
upon the subject. 

Letter to M. de S, L, at Luneville. 

** You are in the right, Sir, to enquire for news 
of our days of festivity, and to regret not having 
passed them among us. You would have played 
a part extremely well in a scene which took place . 
at one of the Baron d*Holbach's Sunday-evening 
, parties, and of which 1 am commissioned to give 
you an account, although I was unfortunately not 
present myself. I was on the road, and my car- 
riage very perversely broke down at Soissons, so 
that it was impossible for me to get to Paris by the 
time I had proposed. It is this mischance which 
occasions me to have the honour of being delegated 
as the historian of the illustrious minister of Mont- 
Chauvet;— all the rest having been actors in the 
farce, I alone was judged sufficiently impartial to 
give a fair statement of the matter between the one 
side and the other. 

> ^* But I must go back to the fountain head, 
and after the example of my brethren, the modern 
historians, begin by giving a portrait of my hero. 
This I am the better enabled to do since, like them, 
T have never seen the personage I am aboat to 
describe. I must, however, before 1 begin, bespeak 
your indulgence, and if my portrait be not a chef- 
dosuvre of antitheses, recollect that it is not every 
one who has the power of producing them. Our 
Minister who bears for name the Jhy Petite 
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(LiOie) is not very little by natiwe* ibcnigli he m 
•obyoaine* This is not I Oiiak awgh miia lot ft 

beginning. He it young* and the most striking 
feature in his face Is a remarkably long nose. The 
pMiioiiuaaiii qualities his character are extreme 
absnidity, and o vanilyr whidi kaovs no bo— d s . 
Eesily flattered, andas easily wounded, heidtorlMMy 
grovfi |)ale with delight, and reddens with anger ; 

his nose u in fierptuid ofrisn eitlwr to snuff up 
tba inoetiie conlimiaUy Ufished by tfasot wiw m 

turning him into ridicnle, but which he receives as 
sterling gold« or to testify the contempt in which 
ho holds his ocnsovs ond hie enemies i of the latter 
ho eonceiFe) himself to hove a greol MMober* sinoo 
it is impossible but that this should be the case 
with a person of such tra^ ncieot gemus. 

Ust.sdmmeff the i^ f ose n h sr qfik^ Mrnrn^ 
iain, * met one day in the Luxembourg an old friend 
of his, the Abb^ Basset^ professor of philosophy in 
the CoUeged'Uaimmitt owl witb him the Ahb^ Fm- 
titourjiunisterofMont-GhnuTot. liho oil gsnioses 
of a similar stamp, this same M. Petit loves very 

much to hm himself tftlk^ando fgneml conTecso^ 
tioB waa ifflnniHiia tiilT finumfl i f e^ amnir tho thn& 
' I am esiLtromely unfinrtonat^- mA^aurihtm,^ fA 
< being minister of Mont-Chaavet» 'tis the most 
^.melancholy place under tho sant my talents aso 
* entbily lost Ihsie, snioe dm is nol o Mn of nny 

ft 

' * TUi was s uwe gifcn bj Uic society of litersti to M. IK. 
0Bffol»1mMeheUfedsindttlineS|NMi tfceUn efSslatOeoe- 
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* inforinatioD in the country except myself, no 
' society at all, the only man one can speak to, and 

* that merely for want of something better, is the 

* schoolmaster, who is but a peasant dressed in 
^ black. 1 am however for a time emancipated 

* firom it, and am rejoiced at having made an ac- 

* quaintance. Sir, with a man of such repntation ; * 
*• I shall be transpoi ted at having your opinion upon 

* a madrigal, I have just written of about seven 

* hundred lines.' — * A madrigal of seven hundred 
^ lines r exclaimed the philosopher, ^ and upon 
'what subject?* — * Tis upon a little misfortune 
,* which happened in my family/ said the poet with 
a smile, * only that my female servant has had a 

child by my footman. This has given ample 

* scope to my muse as you shall see.* — So sayingj^ * 
he drew from his pocket a large roll of paper, at 
.^hich M. Diderot, cruelly alarmed, said : ' Indeed, 

* Sir, excuse me, but I mnst arraign you severely 

* for wasting genius like yours upon such a subject. 
..♦With such talents, a man should rather apply 

* himself to writing a tragedy, than trifle away his 
^ time upon madrigals. Permit me therefore to 

* decline listening to your verses, till you have 

* written a tragedy.' — * You are in the right,' an» 
«wered the Minister, ' I am indeed too timid.' 

" Thus did the Sage of the Mountain get rid 
of the madrigal ; but what was his astonishment 
at seeing his priest of Mont-Chanvet arrive about 
a fortnight ago, bringing with him the tragedy of 
David and Batksheba, There was no possibility of 
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fi^jkg oi^ he most go throogh the ceremooy of haar- 
il^it w4« .tamder the thing tiisnfoetffamiiti^ 
89 possible, it -dvtenniadl' tiiat Ae weMng 

should take place at theBaron d'HoIbachs Suoday 
eveniDg. Figure to yourself the, deltghfcad. anther 
sealed io the jiudtt of a ^strclAisf m»^4woi^^km^ 
tmrs all ready to play him o^ aad eoiBfiMo«th« 
tarning his head if any thing was waiitini: to it. 
The (Misfm of. Genevor altmet with a prol>i4:^.pfoaf 
against every thing, wasrd^tfiiaiii^difo ^iisMfi^ont 
plainly, and he did it so eflbctnally, that thefoct 
has conceived an irreconcilable aversion to him. 
I have no doubt that you will be int^tdyi amused 
with readusg Damd and, M^Bfthf^^ifm^kttiibnt 
you would have been much more delighted with 
the criticisms made upon it whiJie, hmiWfuholding • 
forth* and more than ail ,wJhiltlfj|iiiiMWf 1 in-friMah 
the orator parried the c|ilii(gijMm» thypirthw 
he states his reasons for not having exhibited Bath- 
sheba in the bathuppp stage, and vindicates 

h^g^lf fnunaiiy intanliiHI <rf;i(iilliiin> iha PHidii i<iif 
the great Comeiile, between which and ^lii^iQWn he 
said peop]e. ^^gf/^ a stroQ§||||gmbiance4^ but he 
sdepiiili $ffmm ua tha^l|%wgrirfiiii«# intartni 

ofbeing a plagiarists h^^tiiommiknik^^ 

to which the Citizen of Geneva made exceptiom, 
Jl he whole of this p^efa^ is aimed at our aoeiety,' 

with whpii^ he was e] ^rr i ii| ||> grjiij ii i|| i^ ft i l l <Hf - 
he endeavoured to dissemble his disf^snre* ^ 

** The reading began, the company, ranged 

miuA the roomi listeood' attentively, M.deLa 
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. Cwiaiuiue bad even takmibe coUcm froin his -ears 
^th§l he might hear the better, bot bis patience was 

exhausted in the very Hist scene. In the second, 
JDavki appears and cotnphuns that he is tormented 
, by love, night and day« that it prevents bis. sleep* 
ing. He has moreover a thousand things to occupy 
him, he has many new enemies, * four kings, Five 
/ J}ku, ionodrly my. friends/—^ Fwe. DUu V ex- 
danaed M. de La Condamiiie, ' and why not Vm* 
tre Dieu P' then replacing the cotton in lus ears he 
bastily qoitted the room. ^ Curious/ said the ora* 
tor coldly, * a man of letters and does not know 
* that Dim Is the great Hebrew oath/ Yon 
will have some idea of the extent to vviiich accord- 
ilig to his ideas, poetical licence may be carried, 
when I tciU yon that in order to suit thing^. to. bis 
own purpose, be makes no seraple of transforming 
masculines into feminines, and singulars into 
pkwa)9jti|«|t^tbki|oog it necessary however^ that 
i;bia.traaidbBniilionf4dMiiM^ b^ continued tbroogh- 
out the piece, but using the same words alternately 
in eitbei* gender, or either number as suits the.oc- 
cwmoOf. .Thisaortofgan^wastooexcellent.forour 
wits not to aim some of .their arrows at though 
the severity of their criticisms was always mingled 
witlM^^Mftfiioilti^a^ eMlogium. 

Wonnded, and- be qaittidf -the. sQ^y i^ no.irery 

good hu;«^r. ^ ♦ C Mu 

V. -■ 't.l9M|p^jdays after^^^^^t;^ of the p^rty 

Part I.— Vol. 1. L 
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thin, as had been agreed beibrehand. He com- 
plaiaed to Jiim Tery moch and said ; * If I wofo 
' often in the company of these gentiemen, lahooM 

* be led at length to suspect that my verses are poor ; 

* I am well convinced however to the cootrary, and 
< if they vould only examina thair oarn ranarks 
' with as much severity as they examined my tra- 

* ^edy, it would soon appear where the poverty 
^ really lies. For the rest I am Uttle annoyad by 

' ^ their criticisms, I am not servilely attached to my 
verses such as I read them, I have written my 
^ whole piece in triplets, that I may sacrifice a line 

* any where, without having the trouble of seeking 

* for one to replaee it/ This is a fact, ft will aflbid 
some idea of the genius of our Abbe, I give the 
trait exactly as I received it* and hare only to re- 
'mark that nothing is so precioos to me as a Aft* 
racter thus frankly original* Our friend assursd 
him that the society were all deeply impressed with 
admiration of his talents, hat he was not qaite 
dnpe enough to believe it. * I saw them tanghlng > 

* many times, while I was reading,' said the poet, 

* and men do not langh at a tragedy when they 

* really think well of it. —It was very trua lliat 
me of the party, M. de GatffleoonTt, hoM^ kis 
hands over his iace as if in an attitude of great 
attenti on was endeavouring to hide a laugh : — ' You 
^ kngh. Sir/ said the reader eagarff.*--'' / 

^ Sir,' replied the other with a very seiMVS air, * I 

* never could laugh in niy life.'— • Itf short,* said 
ttie Abb^ to ear friend^ ' 1 see dio thiog clearly; 

ft 
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* tkese gehiletiMlif dread works of genius, which 

* they think may attract the public attention ; they 

* have Dochiog but their Encyclopedia in their 
. * heads, and are afraid test my success shoold ioter- 

* fere with theirs ; hot the public will know how 

* to render to each one his due.* 

It was under the impression of these senti- 
ments that our charming poet retnmed into Lower 
Normandy, whence he soon wrote a letter to bis 
fjiend, the Abb^ Basset mentioned above, a copy 
of which 1 have the honour of enclosing. You 
win thei^aee his opinion of onr society. In order 
to make it perfectly intelligible to you, I must ob- 
^tcive, that he had placed at the head of his tra- 
gedy an epistle dedicatoiy in verse to M a d am e de 
Pompadonr, which hegan with this eitraordinary 
line: Return into nothing, ye race of beggars I 
The ofaiact of this injunction was to condemn the 
hM of poets wbo write flattering dMHcadonti'la 
the hope of getting money; and he afterwards 
apostrophiaes them in the following bentiment: 
N^irmmitifAfQlhimnkmkirkymitgni^ The 
iMilgiMfng hiid 90 singular an appearance, consider- 
ing to whom it was addressed, that some persons, 
who really appieheuded that the Abb^ might draw 
lumself into difiealties, exhorted him to suppress 
it* He^ however, conceived that this advice arose 
IRrom jealousy, lest he should get into favour with 
ftliadtftiie de Pompadonr, and it was left standing 



ikai^iiiiiiiUihgajiirirf the tragedy. But to the 



letter to M. Basset. 
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From Bf ont-Chmvet. 

« ■ 

* I quitted Paris, my dear Sir, deeply m- 
' pressed with your goodness. I hastened my de- 
^ partore from a place where I began to ezperiettce 

* much satisfaction, but was afraid I was burden- 
^ some to some peopie# Let us say the truth ; they 
^ took offence at a piece where they thought they 

* saw beauties which it is very possible the public 

* may not see ; they envied me a je ne scai quoi 
' which nature, or chance, has lavished upon me* 

* If my presence was irksome to them, they mt^t 

* have rejoiced at my departure ; and, as yoti well 
' know, my dear Abb^, there is no proposition, 
^ however little consistent with decor nm, that they 

* have not cast in my teeth to induce me to throw 

* my piece into the fire. I leave them then all the. 

* leisure possible to make verses ; to build tragedies, 

* the representation of which shaU be soltcitec^ 

* and a certain number of persons hired to appland 

* them. 1 shall probably not read them ; how 
^ should they bud me out in so remo^ a spot? I 
^ was told, before my departure, that what piquad 

* them more than any thing was the epistle ad* 
' dressed to the Marchioness of Pompadour ; that 

* they could not digest the RHum, viie beggmm! 

* and have served up the minister of Mont-Chauvet 

* with all kinds of sauce. Be this as it may, in 
' the intercourse which I had with them they 

* thought to make me their dupe ; and jqdeed the; 

* succeeded to a certain degree, because they abused 
^ the frankness of my character. But wha( have I 
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* lost, unless it be a loss to think wy piece more* 
^ ivortiiy to see the day than I had even dared to 

* ilope. it ^oes ttctuatiy stt it» printecl on very ftne* 
^ )>aper, and sold at t4iirty-six 9ons. It is printed 

* with the approbation of the mag ij»t rates, who com- 
'.nomcated k to a Dootor of theSorboone, and he' 
*«ay3 he has read It with the greatest pleasnre. 

* As he is well versed in the Holy Scriptures, he 

* admired very much the muinifci- in which I have 

* treated my rahject* The moment then of the 

* death or life of my oOspring is arrived v the pub* 

* He, *.vho commonly see pretty clear, will dissect 
^ it in proportion as they understand it. If it does 
^ fiot please 4iem, I shall make no appeal against 

* their judgment ; hut I sfaaH not be disconraged, 
' i shall only study how to do better. As long as my 
' vein will flow, I protest to you, my dear Abbi^ 

* that not|img will be able Co stop it. M« Diderot 
^ complained that (here were not incidents enough 
' in my piece, and that the greater part of the inci- 
' dents were not t]epre«nted fipon the stage, whicl^ 
' I shoold call having the stage somewiiat too. 
' mnte. This, I own, is a defect ; and I feel it so: 
^ as the subject is a sabered one, I could not do bet- 

* teri hnt I have made amends for the natural diy- 

* ness whteh some of the recitals mnst necesisarfly 
•occasion by a very happy versification. Thiols 

* not, however, the plaee for entering npon' a criti- 
' dam of the play ; I shall proceed therefore to say, 
*that 1 have begun a second, which* will not be 

* liable to the. same objection, and which I trust 
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' therefore will be complete. When it is finished^ 

* I shall criticise it very severely^ as i did my- 

* first As I am not guided by any ambitioti to 

* have my piece applaodeii on the stage, or by mo-- 

* tives of interest, occupying myself iu this way 

* only to amuse my solitude, I shall bring ibis sa*- 

* cond piece with tne, ready printed, by means of 

* which 1 shall not again be exposed to the neces- 

* cessity of reading my manuscript before people 

* who are more disposed to laugh than to be af» 

* fected by it ; or who feign to applaud, without 
' knowing any .thing about the connection ^i' the 
' scenes, or even what is, and what is not, a rhyme. 

* I have now, my dear Abb^, to inform you, that 

* I shall send you a copy of my David and Bath^ 

* sheba, as a present, with some others as presents 

* to different people, which I will request the favour 

* of you to remit to them. I believe that yon will 

* receive thera next week, bnt 1 shall send von a 
' line to signify when they ure sent; thus shall I 
^ put you to the expense of postage for two letters. 
' Be so good as to adcoowled^ the reeeipt of the 

* present, and say whether you will allow me to 

* consider myself as your debtor for them. Excuse 
' the length of this letter, 1 expect it from your 

* indulgence. I write to M. Freron, and send hira 
' two copies, one for himself and the other for Mac 

* dame, his wife, both frae gifts. Yoo see thai I 
' do tbiogs liberally, and do not mind about six^ 

* and-thirty sous when I think it right. — Adieu, 

< my dear Abhi* I have the bonimr to be> witl^ 
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* the sentiments you kaow I eatertaiD for so excel- 

* lent a frieod a^yoanielf, your o^ost hunibU, most 
, ' obedwDl terwt, * Le Pstxt.' ** 

Now Mudy yov caimot dboy that a f«w hnii* 
dreds of such letters would form a nmst choice 
coUectioo. To the end that you may teei the iuil 
force 9f efary part of the alH>vt, it k proper JQH. 
sluMild be iafonaed that tha passage in vhioh ba 
says that he leaves the field open to others to 
make vanaa, to build up tragediet, alludes to M» 
deMaigattcy. Tlia niaiilar of If ont-ChauTBt had 
been made to belkve that he was a poet by proles* 
sion^ and that he wouUl find ia him a daugerous 
competitor; so that thete was &o sort of servility 
whldi he did not practise towards him, though 
conceiving at the same time a most determined 
hatred of him as a suppoaed rival. After the read*^ 
iag of the pliy the two poets had a loi^ dispute 
upoD tiieir respective merits* which ended in a sort 
of literary challenge. M. de Margency said he 
was actually employed in writing a tragedy upon 
the story of NebochadaeKar, which ha consideioA 
ae a very delicate and difieok one to treat, and if 
the poet of Mont-Chauvet would undertake the 
eaine snlgect they might bring what they had dflo^ 
every week to that assembly, and snbmit it to theit 
judgment and criticisms. To this our Norman 
agreed; but he sewed afterwards to think better 
of the mflrtter, and not haiiv pevtmlaily plea«ed 
widi the censors proposed, peii^aps afraid too o^ 
his m^oaiat I^Pg morf t)i«n hi^ m^f^kt h% 
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thought proper to set off for Norinandy only tbrae 
days after this memorable sitting. M. deMargency," 
notwithstanding* wrote a scene of his tragedy, and 
sent it 'to his competitor with a very Une dedication* 
I present you with both, and 1 think they will af^ 
ford you inhnite entertainment. Now judge whe- 
ther the daya of festivity at Paris have not been 
prodnctiTe of some entenalnoient^ for my part,* 

when I returned to Paris on the Monday, 1 found 
our friends all so intoxicated with the ioUies of 
the minister of MonUChanvet, that I doubt mndi 
whether he in qoitting thetn did not leave his mai|^ 
tie behind him.*** 

"-■V. . I 

Oar literature has just been enriched with a 
vorkjiagiilar in its kind, MewwitM qf Madame da 
Siaalf in 2 vols. Svo.f They have met with asto- 
nishing success^ and are every way deserving of iCi 
Eieepting the prose of M. de Voltaire, I do not 
know of any in onr language equal to that of Ma* ^ 
dame de Staal. An astonishing fluency, a light and 
elegant touch, a series of reflections at once refined, 
novel and tiuef a waraich always well sustained 

* The l^er of M. dc Margency, with the sce^e of his fragrdy 
if Nttmekadnezzart though given in the French, are omitted here, 
ikwt even the foHftnof the poet of Mo^M^hsuvet coald hard||^ 
ezcoae tiw ticstiog a Mcred ■ubject with sp Mvch levity ; and even 
if this were not the caBe, the keenness of the wit and satire must 
unavcidrjbly be in a great measure lost in a translation. — Tmn^lntor. 

t Ttjc reader is cautioned against confounding the Madainc 
Staal, hcrt nieutioiied, with another celebrated iady of uearly the 
•arae nann-, new living. The subject of the Memoirs in question 
wns a very ditferent person; and, as the reader will WOB perceive^ 
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without ever becoming unnatural, are tiie cbarac- 
terifttics of these Memoirs. The merit of the style 
is so mack the greater, as the history which ibnns 
the basis of the work has nothins: in it verv inte* 
resting; so that the whole charm rests on those 
graces which the fiiir author knows so well how to 
spread over every prodoctioo of her -pen. Here 

then \\c have a niodt'l for all wlio uii(]ertake to 
write Memoirs : they may fairly judge of their own 
graatel' or less degree of merit» id proportioa as 
they approach to, or deviate from, the style of the 
wnrk \)vfhvc iis. It la from studying this houk that 
a writer will learn how the most trifling details* 
things really in themselves very onimportant, may 
be lendered highly interesting ; it is here that they 
may learn the art, if indeed it be an art that 
can be learnt, of never saying more than is aeees- 
sary, and of saying every thing in the most appio^ 
priate manner. These Memoirs will also be of in- 
hnice utility to youug persons who, being by their 
birth or sitoatioo destined to live in the world; 
have atl interest in early aoqliiring the habits of 
polished society, a science so difficult to he defined, 
so little stable in its principles, where so much is 
the result of feeling and so little of reason, whose 
first principle indeed is always to be changing. I 
am therefore well persuaded that a pedant of the 
university, or a good plodding kqeiiehant absorbed 
in the petty details of dileulatibn, who, idler hav- 

ing read the Memoirs of Madame de Staal, should 
|sa my eulv^iom, would be veiy macb disposed to 
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think my head turned. Indeed, however brilliant 
has b^en their succe&s in the polite world, I can* 
aot Boppose that they wiU ever become popular in 
the streets of St. ilamesy or St. Denis. 

Madame dc Staal.who in her maiden state was 
Mademoiseiie de Lauoay, died five years since at 
Soeanx at a very advanced age. Born without a 
name, withoot fbrtnne, and ahsost irithont re* 
boufces, chance offered her an asylnm in a coiivent 
at Rouen where she received what we call the best 
education possible, although onr best mode of 
educating children is still very bad. This educa* 
tion however brought forward her mind and • 
talents, and laid the foundation of her .future 
troubles. Persons endowed with superior qualities* 
and especially with a great and devated soul, are 
very much to be pitied when they are thrown upon 
the world destitute of fortune* Incapable of bend- 
ing to the yoke of independence and meanness* 
obscurity would suit them much better; their hap^ 
piness would have been far more effectually secured 
iff without cultivating the talents bestowed on 
then uatoie, their merits had never been known 
rither to themselves or to others. It is true that 
•nperior merit will commonly in the end triumph . 
•ver all ofastades, will beioome known, will be 
acknowledged, and receive the homage due to it ; 
but will the enjoyment of this triumph and the 
eoBiidention it bring) with^^jqffiy 
the mortificalions, the hnmiliiiions thnmgk^llich 
the waaA has pass^ in ^rriiT;|y^y|^^f ^mjupfl for 
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a long series of years ?— not to mention the num- 
berless discouragecneots whkhthe modesty insepa- 
rable irom trae merit daily prodaces* 

Mademoiselle de Lauiiay losingthe respectable 

friends who had charged themselves with her edu- 
catioo, and who from pure iovc indulged till they 
almost spoilt her, passed tbroogh a variety of 
troubles and mortifications, till at length she was 
established in the house of the Duchess de Maine, 
as her Grace's waiting-woman. Judge how mach^ 
in such a situation^ she was in her proper place ; 
I would not on any account deprive you of the 
pleasure of reading in the memoirs themselves 
the account of her dilmiy and with what dexte* 
rity she acquitted herself of her functions; the 

account will dehglu you heyoiul measure. A letter 
which she had occasion to write to M. de Fonte-> 
uelle was much handed aboot, and became as H 
were, the fabrick of her future reputation. By 
degrees she acquired the confidence of the Dochess 
de Maine, hut did not on that account find £ho 
disgusts arising from her subaltern situation at all 
abated. She had a considerable share in the con- 
spiracy of her mistress against the Regent Duke 
of Orleans and was sent with her to the Bastille* 
Here she conducted herself with unparallelled 
firmness, and shewed the most faithful attachment 
to the Duchess; she was released the hut of the 
party. But notwithstanding her eminent merit and 
unshaken fidelity, notwithstanding the great repn* - 
UixQu she acquired in the world, it was not without 
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much difficulty that she at length arrived at the 
honour of being companion to the Dachess. She 
afterwards marriecl M. de S'taal an officer in the 
Swiss guards, and Marshal of tlie camp ; she con- 
tinued however to live at Sceaux where she died. ^ 
It woold be ridiculoQS to give extracts from a*' 
work which yon will read more than once with 
great deh'ght; I shall content myself with only 
noticing some of the principal characters given in 
It. Our sketcfaers of portraits woold do well to 
heeoroe the scholars of Madame dc Staal ; hers are 
Gommoniy given in three lines, bot with an ampli- 
Hide and tmth really astonishing. She constantly 
narrates, never stops to make remarks of coinpli-^ 
ments or censure upon any one, yet presents them 
to the reader with such a singular ai t and dexte-* 
rity that he cannot fail of seeing their characters 
instantly. She says nothing but what is handsome 
of the Duchess de Maine, yet it is impossible not to 
leel indignation at that Princess's conduct towards 
ker, nor can we at the end of the Memoirs entertain 
any sentiment of respect for the Duchess, although 
none of the littlenesses which we know formed a 
part of her character are ever touched upon. Let 
us hear what our author says of her reception at 
Sceanx when she was liberated from the Bastille, 
where she had given so many forcible proofs of 
attarhment to the house of Maine.* " I arrived at 
Sceanx^ ahe aays, in the evening. The Duehesa 
was then in the garden, I hastened to meet her ; 
" when she sa^^ me ; Jh, hire w Madenmselk de 
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** haunay. she exclaiined» / am very happy to see 
you! — I approached) she embraced iiie» aod pur-' 
saed her way.* — 
By wbat is said of the Cardinal de. Polignac 
you will see that he was a feehle minded man and 
a thorough pohroon, a specious talker if you please, 
but not eloquent, for true eloquence cannot exist 
without firmness and courage. The character of 
the Duchess de ia Ferte, in the first volume, is so 
original, so true, and so comics that it m^ht be 
brought upon the stage with the happiest eSecU 
As a specimen how Madame de Staal paints men 
of whom she has occasion to speak en passant, let 
us advert to her sketch of the first presidentvM. d« 
Mesmes, He was a great courtier, but an in- 
^ significant man, agreeable in society, weak, 
timid, full of those defects which assist a man 
to please and prevent his being uscfid.'* What 
it picture I * 

The great hero of these Memoirs is, according 
to my taste^M.Maisonrouge, Lieutenant to the King, 
at the Bastille, who fell in love with Mademoiselle 
de Launav but was rejected by her. 1 he faithful 
character here given of a man with an upright 
mind, but a confined undentanding, withi' a sifop 
plicity of heart and an honesty above all conoep- 
tion, is so touching and so pathetic that it is 
impossible not to ieel the greatest intei^t for him. 
This man, of a stamp so very uncomttioo, died 
with chagrin upon Mademoisetle Launay's leaving 
her prison. 
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It lemtlm fa say a fiew words respecting the 
lovcj^ of our heroine. She represents the Marquis 
de Silly as a vaiy superior man, whom she passicm- 
atelj loved, but was not beloved by him ; yet how* 
ever amiable he might appear in her eyes, she does 
not succeed in oaaking him appear so to her readers ; 
bis letterSf some of which she has gmn, are barsh* 
dry and pedantie. In faet I have been assured that 
M. de Silly was by no means a pleasing or amiable 
eharacter, and little attractive either in person or 
nund ; he was an insupportable pedant, and by 
nature ambitious. It was this last feature of his 
eharacter that at length tamed his head, wiien in 
n fit of pbrenay he threw himself out of the window* 
The €hevalier de Menil, another of Mademoiselle 

de Launay's lovers, whose history yon will find, 
was accordiiig to the opinion of all who knew him, 
the moat ankward and tnsupfiortable of niankittd, 
equally disagreeable in his person and in his mind; 
his conduct towards his mistress sliews him one of 
.the most paltry and woithiesa of beings. Yet he 
was the man who was preferred to Ibe honest woi^ 
thy Maisonronge. Madame de Staal appears to 
have been by no means handsome, and tiiere are 
• paople who say that she was not pleasant in oora- 
pany. Perhaps those who are eatremeiy desirous 
ot attention themselves, finding her mnch their 
snperior, would take exception to her ; it is very 
tenm, and thte her memoirs fully attest, that 
AaWaia woman of great talents, and a highly 
enltivated mind. She was somewhat of a coquety 
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as appears plainly from her own coofession. A 
ftnale friend said to her one day ; Will you be 
^ werj stncere in writing your Memoirs npon the 

*' chapter of your love affairs ^— Shall we be pre- 
" sen ted with a fuli detail of thera *« It is only 
ny bust that I give*** replied Madame de Scaah 

M. Houqoet, a painter of portraits in enamel, 
a Member of the Royal Academy of Painting;, has i 
just favoured the worM with a pamphlet^ entitled. 
The State of the Arts in England, A title so 
pompous would not be iil-appiied to the work of a 
philosopher upon such a subject ;*-^nd it certiaaly 
is a svAject not trifling or insignificant. M. Ro«»> 
qiiet*s pamphlet is only a simple vindication, rather 
in the manner of our descriptions of the CrnnasHiiK 
M Fmn9^ than a eritical and analytical account «f 
what ho undertdces to describe* He has, liowever» 
scattered here and there some good and useful ob* 
iervalions; he reproves, by the way, the Abb^ 
Leblanc*s LHien upm ihe Bagluhi indeed, die 

harsh and insolent tone of that work has given frreat 
offence to all rcusonabie people. The opinion of 
the autlior upon portrait painting, and the choice 
of tl» moment Ibr eatdiing the likeness deniandb 
some discussiou. He savs that the painter ought 
to choose a moment when the coaatenanee is per* 
heify traiM|uil, avoiding in his portrait every tUag 
like a fcfeed attitude^ or too much appearance of 
movement, because, says he, every thing of that 
lp|d diqpkascsy when it has boso sm fbra longer 
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lima than it could have continued in natnie. A 
aniifetforexampley would^ he observes, be disagree- 
able in nature ' if it were perpetual ; the paiater 
therefore who introduces it into a portrait doeffa 
thing manifestly absurd. I cannot asseut to that 
opioion; oa the contraiyj. I think that the painter 
who should confine himself to such rules, would ' 
make the mask of a man, not his picture. The 
merit of the artist consists in animatiDg the 
canvas, in giving life and thought to his pictore»._ 
and he should choose his moment accordingly. 
The man who is meditating deeply and the man 
who is in a state of perfect indolence of mind» a 
perfect absence of thought, are hbth complelelj 
tranquil, the same attitude may be given to both; 
but how poor and dull must the genius of that 
painter be, who' would not by the different exproa* 
sion of the features mark the great difierence that 
there is between them. The countenance of a per- 
son who has any intellect varies at every moment, 
'tis for the painter to choose- the moment which 
will produce ilie happiest effect in the picture ; one 
ifill always be more advantageous than another, 
though all may be good if the painter knows how 
to give truly that which he has chosen. I should 
then say ; There is Mr. such a one, doing such a 
tJung. But, says M . Ronqnet, you tontemplate the 
pdrtralt for a much longer tune than the attitude 
eouM continue m nature, and the agreeable im« 
postnre of the art disappears. To tliis I answer, ^ 
that if I contonplate a portirait for a louder time 
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than the attitude can last, it is only with a view to 

examining how far the imposture of the art may h« 
- carried,, and I then recollect at every momeut tha^ 
it is such a one thing mck a thing, and examine 
how far the painter has accomplidhed what i« re- 
qnired of him. If I did not think of the art, and 
the per£ectioQ of tlie imposture, ! should scarcely 
look at the portrait, becanse, however strong the 
■resemblance, I know well that the original is still 
more so, and would give the preference to seeing 
him ; the art cato only fix the attention from the 
associated idea of the charm of imitation. 



One word more to our charming poet of Mont. 
Chauvet. He has printed his tragedy of Bthhflxzar^ 
with a preface, super-excellent in. its way, and is 
now actually employed in- writing a third piece^ 
1 am young,** he says, I have courage^ and if 
1 do hot continue to rise higher at every flight 
*' I take, I hope to attain a height at lust sufficient 
4( to satisfy the vanity of any author, who has not 
more than his due portion. In the proper bisto* 
^ rical course of things my Belshazzar is subse- 
•* quent to iwy David and Bathsheba/*: — But his 
Belshazzar is not half so amusing as his David and 
Bathsheba, or else a second of the kind will not 
^ass at all. Let him beware the third. 



September, Yl^ 
The French Academy about a week ago elected 
0- the Abb6 de Boismout to the seat vacant by the 
Papt^.— Vol. I. , M 



f 

I 



1^2 



death of the ^ishop of .JVIirepoix, ,wKos«.ei|lciginin . « 
yon will find in tl^e tomb of tlie Sorbonne. Fo- 
tei^m who do not know tkat every thing is done x 
here by intrigue and cabal, must he very ]pqch - 
Aorprized to s^ obscnre people, _who hsMp never • 
printed any thiog» or skewn taleote of any kind 
that could entitle them to be considered as literary, • 
characters, admitted i^to the Academy, aa^ i^tro* 
doced oniy^ upon the ^ooii|ieiidatipn.Qf penom at 
obscure as tbemselves, wha have very gratuitqusly , . 
dubbed tbem^^duf-e^^^.r-lt niuji^, 1 say^ .^nr- .; 
prize foreigners yeiy m9ch, to teeiOieii oj^ tl^8»de<- . 
scription admitted into the Academy, while persona 
of such known talent auii high reputation a Di- 
derot, and a f iron, are excluded ; i[iot to oientipn , . 
that.there are numbers Jieskl^. yf^, withiont baii^gpM /. 
on a parallel with those two distinguished, geniuses^. /. 

are vqry i^ch the siip^iors of, tJie«oew.Api^inir ; 
cian. 



4 » ' 



Whatcvc^r comes from the pen of M. de Vol- 
taire, is valnable in syme^p^iql .0^ \\f9i^ fi9;o^b^f^„ 
We therefore collect here even his ,very nqt^»ai|<i,, »^ 

I send you one written by him ppt |ong since tp, * 

^HI?S?.«{>4?. ^^<^«^f«vel^.^boJapl; firj|)f fbCv^.i. 
meliie. 

** Very edifying ijiings ,fu-e , ^ead to you, . 1 
Madam, in the Convent of the Carmelites, and I « 
do not doubt b.at they serve to keep alive your de- 
VOtioOi. If yon ^re not yet cqnvinc^ qf fi^ppw^r 

ofcrace, you must, at kdst, be convinced^pf .tbe , 
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power of de&tiny. It has made me quit Cirey which 

I had.Ukea.sQ mock paiob tt>idaibelli9b>— it has 

madetytttt qnit>yMr ml^ mhm}ycAi hmA wmlknA- 

it a naore charming abode thah^ver,— it hiis made 

Madaxoe du Ch9.teiet end her days in Lorrainei— * *' 

it hMi€oad«oK(iMii«,l». di« shom^^ ih»iake'6ff' 

GeiiWA,^it b«s ^laatM) ^ tiiit1i»Cdyv»iit dlhe^ 

Carmelites. Thus does it sport with us moftals 

whp are but mo«kig«Aotti»6aiHnitted to the general 

lawft.<if the iuiii Vine j-^lam vbitl^Milier iIa alMt' • 

in the greats akock of'«veiils -iviucli w» tntnMimr 

fbresee, prevent) or ondersMtid, and of which we 

yet .bdifive. ourseivoa mmiAtm the maiitra* ^ 

blewlbif .MiiM deatiny tlM^y^r ^dMUiw om fai|K^' 

pily provided for. I wish you^ Madam, all possible ' 

happiiiesai if huppiam is a thing ever to be &iiaMif 

orifi^t^ fitrlMl lniiii)iuUity isaipi^abitl^ taMyi' 

appear ; abof*^ all I Wish you health, which' k the ' 

greatest of all blessings though one that is too 

iittl^'V|i4iied. liDnour iii*alii»y»withyoiirfrkiid^ 

shipi Th§ whcels-of itWi frnt-macbiiifr lh»«ii<^ 

irerae, are interlocked together in sach a manner 

aa to leave meiUttle hopa-of ever seeing you again, 

hut a. tfloder ngu4 for *yoii will alwaya he «be 

cherished ininate of my heart.** 

'The Mih volame e£ M« .de Bufim's grand 
work was paUMiad afatut a. wboth' Jt eon* 

tains the Natural History of the Sheep, the €i08t, 
the Swine^ and the Dog, by M. de Buffbn, and an 
atiatomiMl descriplioa of .thsiD by tl. d'Aabenton ) 

M3 
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* . ■ ' i 

I ■ ' 

4 ' 

this latter eminently possesses tbe most essential re* 

(juisites for such an nndertaking, fidelity and accu- 
, ^ ' racy. The p)eirt in which M. de BuflRm is concerned, 
yott will read with that innate p1easnre» which the 
beauty and elevation of his style cannot fail to pro- 
dace ; for, with all dne respect to M. de Condillac and 
. I tile axiom he laja dowo^ I most be of opinion that 
if • nian wmiM wiah bis works to be n»A^ be must 

know how to write. CoM and heavy reasonings be 
they ever so well digested and methodical, wili he 
bnnail in the dost of libraries^ while be who writes 
hi an doqoent style, even though he advance «ys- 
tems that may prove fragile, though faults may have 
escaped hiov ihongh he may have fallen mto errors 
wkicli thc'gnat light of troth has afterwards cor- 
rected, — such a writer will Ibr ever rest in the hands 
of aU persons of taste and discernment. If I were 
not so fowl of poetry^ I might perh^s say that 
then la too aineh of it in the clesori)»tion of the 
dog, and severe critics will not fail to make this a 
subject of reproach to the author* His i^ompous 
eofegiaAi'Of the dog, witfaoot whose aid man wt»uJd . 
never have ventured to attempt the conquest of 
wild beasts, will be pronounced by them not suflfici* 
, w ently phiksophic. The rank also which M. de 
, BnlBon assigns to the dtftreirt species of dog wiH 
perhaps be thought liable to exception ; it is not 
yery obvious why the shqpherd^s dog is placed at 
their head. Wo certaioly ooght to- be very can* 
tious of giving conjectures for certainties, and philo- 
sc^»hic suppositions fo^ incontestable truths. 

I cannot forbear conduding this article witK- 
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an anecdote, which the Count de Fitz-Janiefi re- 
lated to me the other day» and which doe* no kat 
hoQOor to M. de Buibtt thtn bit wn^ngs. Wkea 
the first volonies ot his Natuirid History appeared, 
the Count observed that oiie of his footmen watcbed 

, him very nariowly ay lit 'ma roading iImoi^ wd 
the same thing bang repeated several times he waa 
tempted to eoqnire the reason. The servant in 
refdy asked him whether he was much pleased with 

• diA voTk» and whether m g«bml it 'wa8< much 

' approved ? — M. de Fitz-James said that it met 
with the most brilliant success. Heaveu be 
' * thanked," aaid the man, for indeed, Sir, M. de 

. BafioD diwr so much good among itt inhalntinta 
of Monbard, that we cannot help wishing the 

* greateat success to his works."" — Monbard is the 
name of a aeat belongiag to M* de BoffDO) in the 
funovinee of Buigundy, when bepaaaea a graat part 

. of the year. 

r 

The HUtmy 9f Gmtemme^ ilm (CbHMtae die 

ReveL This history is asserted to be true, and 

* indeed appears to be so. Tbefiur authoress is just 
dead at only twenty-six years ^ age; she waa a 
woman of considerable takots, bat her atile and 

taste were not yet absolately forniecL 

* Those who are unhappy and those who possess 
hearts of sensibility, are^ formed forjaach other, and 
that fate which presides over all never fails to 
bring them together. How far soever they may 
be locally separated their sentimcgK* and their 
wants prove an irresistible attraction which-nothing 

M 3 
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cufdiin. It IS natural that thoM who are ionmit 

or affliction should seek asbi&tance or consolation, 
' ami boarts of real kiadoess, moved by the least ap- 
. imrauos of diatf «t8> oooii by their eager symfNiitliy 
..4ri^w from th^ auftreva all the ciroMstaiicev^r 
.^pcf^asion their sorrow. The two Chevaliers de 
;,«t*4^igte» formed with hearts of that delighttul tex- 
. 6m9i» fOften. i^ni 0p|K»ctaiittias* of eoGerdiiog <«h«ir 
. benevolence in moments when they least expected 
Jt> S^Ated anca upon the Boalevards near the close 
. .of d^y^ fiL yovngtUd oame^nd eat down- st^ the other 
^nd of the tench wliare^dieyi mria. He app«iu«d 

.but just past the age of childhood, his countenance 
vras pretty and intereatiagt and he seemed over- 
.ffMmed witjj^ llMdafl|«0t aflictkHi. Thisms aof- 
- ficienl, to. aMaet .the. Jitteiicioii of the M^snenra de 
,|L'Aigl^* I They remarked that the objects which 
ifVV<^sioDed hia. diftnia^ec*^ wiiii*a 
,h^im dine<Mkty o^fioeite'to .>him>' «iiice hi» looks 
were pepetually directed towards it. From liis age 
they sarmised that some quarrel, perhaps with his 
>Aibir. OK Jiia talont* Jiod pmnpled 'hint' to flyi in the 
.. dread of aevore, ponMimenty^afid' under this idea 
.they ofiered. him ibeir mediation with an air the 
heal QalcQlalad.'to Hupire- hna with' ooatidenes* 
Their goodbess affiMted him ttill nore deeply: **- 1 

am not accustonjt-d/' sairl he, " lo meet with 
.'^ persons who intamsl themselves for me. Simple 
corioaity perhiipsiengageS'yoa'to enii|mre ory&te, 
bat there is nothing in it ; at least W most seefn 
so trivial a uiatte;: to you^ that it is not worth 
laeotiootqg^". 
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• The sound of his voice so much sweeter than ' */ 
'VMtally to b»ard ' iff a youth of that age the 
^'abMidliitGeofteanittiirifitmineddownWemourne^^ • • 

■cheeks, the attributed cummonly of the weaker sex ; 
aa air of embarrassment which Seemed to arise from ' 
waarjog an unusual dress, soon led the gentlemen 
to suspect tliiit their <:Gmj)aniGni instead ofbeing of 
their own set wuf^ a woman in disguise. Thej im- < 
^mediately hifited tfaeir suspicions* which were in- 
'^UttMf di>hfirmed by a frfliik coTifession of tlbe tfutli ' 
accompanied by deep si^hs and sobs. Grief takes 
away the p6W6r of feigning ; she had no interest to 
'conciial'lier' sec^t, ^nd if she had desired'ity ber 
affliction was too great to admit of dissimulation. 
^When they pressed her to make them acquainted 
'With tier msons foi'Veariog imch a disguise, she he- 
ifHated 'f6T a' long time whether' she should comply, 
'nor till the nieht was perfectly come on could she 
'ussiitnfe resolution to sp^ak ; day seems to increase 
ttobarrasitai6iit by making it evident. At lengtti 
she beg n : ' • 

1 am/ said she, the daughter of an inhabi- 
tant of Bondi, who is at present gardener at Goer- 
naMde. 'My father mailed 'me against my inclio 
tlatidn ; I loved another, but 1 was too young to 
^ own it and resist my parents. This first misfortune 
Was ^ol't, 1l soon Isecame a widow, and thou|^ht . . 
toy self from that moment at liberty to make the 
lover I adored happy, but my ifather in thfe sharpest 
inatiher relfused his consent lb my marriage. • fiar- 
tat, Ihe young man ^hom I loveB to tendierly, was 

M4 
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^ * ^ pooTi bot my heart could poly think of the delights 
' * ; it expected in shariog the troubles of object eo 

^ dear. It is difficult to hear the voice of reason when 

the tortured heart is always conibatiag it. i re* 
solved. to fly with my lover, and we swore to uoite 

I ' oar fates in marriage tbe 6rst opportunity. SaUs- 

. fied with this engagement, 1 considered myself ra- 
ther as following my husband than flying my father. 
Scarcely were we left- to ourselves when wp fband it 
impossible to repress our transports, and 1 was as 
guilty as i could be. . My tenderness was all that 1 
could uige to excose my fault* Alas ! i did not 
feel the error I committed till my happiness was 
gone for ever: we are never truly sensible of our 
faults till they render us miserable. When 1 quitted 
' my father's house 1 had some money, but it was all 
lavished away in consequence of the fatal delusion 
^ which prevented my seeing any thing. Scarcely 
did we begin to feel the pressure of want» when i 
perceived that my lover seemed more desponding 

, under it than niyseli , it only grie\ nie upon his 

his acconnt, but it was too evident that he had not 
the sahie feeling towards roe. 

' We at length agreed to come to Paris and en* 
deavour to gain a livelihood by singings about the 
atreets: this was an occupation not new to him* 
> and it was sufficient for me that he wished me to' 
join in it Sometimes we song together, sometimes 
separately. One miserable day when we had gone 
to different quarters, Barrat did not return home in 
the evening. I passed the oi^ht in the most crotl 
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anxiety, there vna no accident, howevcf l^ightfhl, 

that I did not fear might have befallen him. Se- 
farai days were paarad in the same tormeotSy till at 
length I began to tave a sad presentiment that t 
was deserted by him. I now recollected a thoasand 
marks of his coldness which at the time passed nn- 
noticed ; I was always too much devoted to him to 
perceive that he was estranged from me. Bat hop. 
ing to recal his love if 1 could rejoin him, and rCr 
: collecting that he had told me his father was a sol- 
dier m garrison *ct Oiyet» 1 thought I shoold per* 
haps find him there, or at least learn some tidings 
of him. The distance, though great, could not 
df;ter me ; the object by which I was attracted ren- 
dered every thing possible, and I departed. I made 
the jouniey on foot, for I had no means of making 
it in any other way, and my only regret was that 
it. delayed me so long* But alas! for what a sor*^ 
rownil purpose did I take all this trouble ; it was 
but to learn how cr nelly Bar rat had deceived me, 
ndbody at Givet knew of snch a man as his father. 
This treason was a sad, earnest to me of what I 
might still expect. I returned to Paris in greater 
despair than 1 f|iiitted it, yet my love was not dimi- 
nished; 1 wandered about the streets seefingmy 
false lover with as much eagerness as if I had been 
assured, that the moment of our re-union would be 
<MBe of as great transport to him as to me. 
^ • " My perseverance was for an Instant reward* 
ed ; I met him at length, his mother and sister 
being with him. ^^othing could stop me ; neither 



tbCff^ar of being rejected, nor the ridicule tn which 
mm% ^i^pos^ myself l 1 oiuagbl Um in my arms ; 
. F.qver^)uBlnMd« ium 9MeMes>"bofiMPe>ihfi ted 
■ ^ power fOf j^pelling me. He |iveMdedatifint 

not to know me, biit afterwards fearing lest 1 should 
|^eti;ay him, i^iftheiv )ML.j(opk in«.Made tamakfriae 

pointed me to meet him the next day in a remote 
.^4pe whk^h. be JOiwed. The ungrateful creature 
. kMP^ bu pnwer omr ma bitt too mU ) l ohejedy 

repamd lo the fenddzrons. > I vas 'them ^onetftae 

, before him ; he came, however, at length, hot it was 
to d^epeiye .we. tie lo^t me.Afr mush as be could 

^wholly nnacqnainted, and then abaodoned^ me to 

^iqy.^esp^rj-nleft we £9florn, without hope, almost 
^yiMuMtt f99tmcfi^ .1 wHl'ttot dwell uponrthe staite 
IB. jwhidh I then ma ; it is eaay to>be imagined, -attd 

the horror 1 feci at the recollet tion is so g'reat, that 
\i almost, ^epriyes lue of tbe^poiw of speech. I 
4Qpii» tbe^ever, .cooofivied a project < nUoh I hoped 
anight recal htm. Whatbehad said of his mother 
iobpi^ed me with the idea of seeking her out, and 
endeavouring to if|t^i:f st her jo jny i&tf • 1 diagniaod 
^nyself ,a» a man, and in ,the .diaraicteir of a tbM 
person who interested himself in my sorrows, merely 
XbcQHg^ qomfiiassion* retl^^d io)i\cr tbe story of mj 
love abd my miifortfinep. Thipff I At! mt-^ 
firi^iu, to penetrate a heart not wholly ceUmis, and 
9Jc the moment wheo I saw her movieti 1 threw my- 

fdlf at bear fe^i, i^iSg : ^ ¥014 aeetefim yon^Omt 
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tipliappy enaiure who adoM yoQf 80B9 and is so 

cniffly tre^fca by him. ' Did love like mine merit 
soch a return If 1 am guilty, does it beloog to 
ntf later,' the soie causis'pf alt my errors to pu^h 
^'''md 'thaii itgaliroxiilp iTudge yomelf; you 

" think me deserving of "pity, oh, inspire hiin with 
" the same sentiment! — ^how humiliating socvei^^k 
^ may be to aie, 1 ahall cherish it. fondly, if' it <^n 
" pVeserv^ life from his hatreld." 

*^ The state of anguish ia which she saw me 
melted the'^1 of her whom t wished to aofteDrftod 

'^e rhotber my lover consenteil to regard me as 
her daughter; she promised me her cares^ and as a 
pledge of her siocerity, allowed me to take upon my- 
self that precious title; f received it in her arms 

^imi^ (he caresses fnseparable from one so denr. 

*The same blood which flows iii the veins ot my lo- 
V^r had been moved by my sorrows, it made miye 

'fi^fiedf Qiibti^h my heart. Suqb» ^htlemeii^ is 

*iHe' 'dhly hbp^ Vhiih' attaches ime now to life, the 
success of it cah ^lone render lirie happy. In wait- 
rrig the' result, 1 pass my nights in the midst of the 

'fields,' niy dfays opposite! this lionse wiiicli encloses 

'the object so precious to my tenderness. My soul 
Afes thither at every instant ; 1 see him sometimes 
tbrongli iny tears^ and although I &ar to meet his 
IMks^'Mis th^' co1i)'»aiit object of mine.** " ' 
t7*t >n]i'e effecting story of poor Geneviuve could 

not iisnl to melt the hearts of . those benevolent aodi- 
ttrirsVho had tieen intieriested first by ber silent griefs 
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and they offered her their seryieee to enga|;^ Berrat 
to do ber justice. ' 1 accept your kindness/* said 
. ahCj but use no violence ! intreat ; his hand with- 
out his heart would be a present but too iatal to 
, me. Paint to him in lively colours my melan* 
** choly situatiou, one from which he alune can res- 
cue wc ; tell him^ alas i 1 blu&h whUe 1 repeat 
it ; tell him that 1 carry within me a pledge of the 
love he once pretended to bear me^ a pledge of 
** my own shame unless he does me justice; exhort 
him, if he will not be a lover, at least to be a fa- 
ther, and to pardon the unhappy fruit of his ten- 
^dei;pess that it has been too near a heart be has 
now learnt to despise/ 

At these words, yielding to, the excess of her 
griei^^ tears streamed down her cheeks, and she had 
scarcely power to thank her benefactors, or follow 
them with her eyes to the spot whence she expected 
lier fate. Their zeal at the first moment did but 
serve to increase her sorrows. • Barrat, tormented 
by remorse, supposed them officers of justice sent 
in pursuit of him by the hapless Genevi^e> and con- 
.ceated himself from them.. No sooner were they 
gone, than he, who had not before deij^ed to no* 
tice her being there, came out to overwhelm her 
with, the most frightful and unmerited reproaches 
He even carried his barbarity sO far, knowing her 
situation, as to threaten her with being consie^ned to 
those abodes of shame^destined for..the punishment 
of a licentious passion; nor could the wretched vie- . 
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ftm of 6if cruelty obtain a remission of this seiv* 

tence but by a p^ainise of flying her gtnerous pro- 
tectors. 

Botlie flattered himself in vain with the affair 

being thus buried in oblivion. Nutbin^^ could relax 
the zeal of those who had uodertakeu to be poor 
Genevieve's champions ; she was only rendered in 
their eyes more interesting than even Not even 
their efibrts^ however, could soften the execrable 
barbarian ; caresses only hardened him> menaces 
rendered him fbrious ; interest alone, that powerfnl 
mover of the human soul^ seemed for a moment to 
make some impression upon him. Messieurs dc 
Aigle* rejoiced to see the least glimmering of hope* 
joined to their own purses those of their friends who 
were nil dee]>ly atiected with a story of so much woe. 
They began to flatter themselves that their labours 
were concluded and rewarded; Genevieve's tears 
began to be dried ; she indulged in the food idea 
that the heart of her lover was touched. But Hea- 
ven who had formed her with a soul so diflerent 
finom his lover, could not sanction such' an 
unequal union ; judging better for her tliau she 
would have judged for herself, by a last refusal froi|k 
the wretched Barrat to do herjosticc^ she was saved 
from the most deplorable of all evils. 

Since that cruel^ but at the same time lor her, 
happy moment, she remains in ^ state tif tranquil 
grief. Lost to hope, time and reflection have les- 
sened the anguish of the tirst shock, aud daily 
' making her lover appear a ore and more degraded 
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. r. ■ V : ■•. » ■ I'l \n fill 

in her eyes, she may m Jtipje ^t?)»tje, tl{^J|PVflj^ oi 

which she has long been so croeliy deprived. 



1 » . 



January, 1756. 

We have just received from the Abbd Prevost 
the begimiiiig of his translation of the celebrated . 
English novel, the Misiori/ of Sir Charles Gran^ / 
dison, by the author of Pamela and Clarissa. . 1 i-e? 
serve my annotations apoa this novel> till oar trans^ 
^ lator shall have favoured us with the remainder, 
which' he promises in the course of the present 
month. Those who are qualified to appreciate the 
merits of Mr. Richardson^ will doI be juttiBfied with \ . 

the plati followed by tlteAbbdPrevost in abridgmg ^ 
this novel, nor with what he says in the introduc- 
tion to his translation. He apj>lies tflt.the works of , . 
this author the idea of poccalini, that in every : ' 
, blodcof wood or stone a fine statue enclosed, the 
. difficulty only is to extract it. A^y oi^e must havf^a, 
good opinion of his own taletitp who s^l pretend, \ 
to be the sculptor 'o# the bioc^c presented by Mr. 
Richardson. It is he himself who is indeed a sub- 
lime artist, and you, gejaiUeflnilia u^nsUtorsi Jf^Z^ 
pretend to wiDrk'npon'hiscAey»-d^ietn^re, brush away 
if you can those light spots and that dust \vlu<jh..,^,. 
have here and there lighted upon his adipinibie f t^- 
tues, disengage them, if it be in yotir power, from 
|he. earth which sometimes conceals their contours, 
but take great care not to le^^our profane hapds ' 
touch the sutue itself, Jest you only betray your 
own tgnOT^ee and insensibility. * * 
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^ ' Traits of sensibility Ota the part of princes are 
always jprecioaa; \ the goodness of their* hearts is ' - • 
oftMiabetter«ecarityfwth«happii]ei8ilftfae|ieo|il«r % , 
than the grandest efforts of their geiiiaSi 'You know* 
frithout doubt that the dauphin, about eight months 
ago, in playing with a gnn/iiad ihr iTTTrfrrttiiifc |h 
wovnd 'OM bia 'Caqtiim-, *M. 4t <%«lhbort, who ] 
died in a few days after. He was' a man ot great i ' 
meritaiidni^iversAUye^ined^rliokftmtrit^ Isk'^ 
Jia ^dcrly loTad^ and %y %hhm fib Kras* almdta 
adored. The dauphin on tliis melancholy occasion * . 
evinced the most poignant grirf a||4 legret, and^ ^ 
BOiQn:inM|U c^mpeoMion ibe Jom of \)imaiilf[^'*' \^ \ 
^whidl wns tihe 'only part 6f tfae •loss-be cMM*Vepair^ ' 
he got the widow a j tension of six thoasand livres 
on the regal domains* ^he was with child at the 
timejsf tha aocMcats wiMft-^'Wis nibir tte miie 1^ 
of her ddtverjrafaetwraiie lo ite idaaphiato i^com-^ v 
ineod the child to his j^rotedtion in case any thinj^ 

shottld iMppm tolmaifi^ irho^rincc^msw«^'Mss " ^ 
i»foaow»<v» 1^. 

" Yonr interests, Madam/ are become mine, ^ 
'' I shall never consider them in'an>:.«lKer poinl'Of ' 
* '*Tiew. Vonyill-nlways fittd^ne ■ i iJ| iHts6mply 

** with ybnr wishes, and happy, if it shottld 6e in* 

I 

« my power io {wvant them, both with regardto 
yourself Md to tl^e €hild»yOu«te ab^ut io bring 
into the wortd. I should be sorry timt your re- • 
quests were ever 4Lddjr6Ma^o, any other than my- 
** self }(inponi jwfi^nv aaa f09( reljr with cqndieonfi^ 



"Iff 
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dence. Myonly conaolatioii smce the cjKatfnl ^ 

*' accident, which I cannot bear to think of, is ta 
V contribute if possible towards the alleviation of 
yonr aocrowsj and to sQfteii a grief which believe 
me I ieel no' less keenly than yourself***' 



fi 



Three works from M. de Voltaire havo occu- 
pied the public Anr six months past. They hav9 
been successively extolled to the skies, decried, con- 
. demned, forgotten. 1 speak of the poem of La 
Pucelkf of that upon Naiural HeUgianf and of 
that npon the Earihquake at Usbon* It is time to 
revert somewhat to the judgment of the public, 
^ and to deliver our own* that the place to be 
assigned these productioii8« io the Temple of TaaUf 
may be properly ascertained. The poem of La 
JfuceUe was. kuown by numbers of people here be- 
fore it came out, from parts having been so. 
often read in private by M. de Voltaire among par- 
ties of his friends ; it had thu6 acquired a great re- 
^ potation before it was presented to the world in w 
; print. It was eoldly decided to be* of all M. de 
Voltaire's woiks, the most original aud that which 
shewed the most genius. 

AnnooBhoedinjthis way it was scarry possible 
.that when Jt appeared it should not be univeirsally 
condemned ; such the common lot of all worlcl 
4lhat arei violently puffisd beforehand. As they can 
never be sufficiently perfect to answcg^tlie expecta- 
tions raised in the minds of a heated pubhc by these 
eza^erated encomiuiQs> tiiey icannot fail to. din- 

. « U 
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appoiotj aud consequently to be condemned when 
r they Bppm. , We are then in the situation of chlU 
dnn who have been told too much of a pleasnre^ in 
store for them, and which ought to have been pre- 
pared in secret, and to have come npon themun* 
* awam in order to be tfaoroagfaly enjoyed. To judge 
the author of La PiioeHe fairly, we must bet^in by 
forgetting ali that has been said of the work either 
'good or had; and thus divested of prepossession 
it will not be diflicalt to decide fairly upon its real 
merits. ' 

I am Dot surprized that devout and austere 
people w scandalised at it, for they can scarcely 
be otheiwise; but those who do not come under 
either of these descriptions should be coDsistent 
and not blame in M. de Voltaire, what they praise 
inottiers. Considering La Pucelle as a piece of 
*wit and humour, as the amusement of the author's 
idle hours, we ought to pardon the many negli- 
gences with whidi it abounds. Yet as the negli- 
genccs of M. de Voltaire are commonly of more va- 
' loe than the laboured works of others^ we must also 
acknowledge that at every moment we meet with 
the most diarming details, fell of those light atid 
caidess graces which assume so peculiar and so 
enchanting a character from his pen. Some per- 
sons-have chosen* to draw'^ a comparison between 
this poem and the Lutrin of M. Boileau, bat there 
is this great difference between them, that the latter 
is a work of labour finished with the greatest care 
and nicety, while La Pbcellb is a raphl sketch * 
Paet I. -Vol. I. N 
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thepiiewasaterioDt and laborioiM ocdipation to 

its author, the other never was any thing but the 
autUpr ^ idle armisenient. 

I do not think however that eoy thing cwild 
bave made of La Pocelle a poem atricily to be 

called good; and this is the greater pity, since 
the subject is admirably adapted to light apd au^ 
mirth : but M. de Vohaire has not^ tf I may 
exprett myself, sufficient poetical phlegm to com* 
bioe and digest a plan. La Pocdle can acarceiy 
be said to have any plan ; the mechanism of it ia 
povitively bad» aod it might have been dharming. 
La Henriade, a national poem, and single in its 
kind, is, with regard to the machinery) a sej vile 
imitatip^ of the Eaeid and other epio ppema* All 
that is porely the invctt^o of the poet in La P«- 
telle, is almost always devoid of genius, and in a 
bad taste ; yet in spite of these defects I have dp 
doabft tbftt this poain will*, like ail the othpr jpmh 
dnctions of M. de Voltaire, become a, standapd 
work, and be read alternately with La Fontaine 
and our other gay and iiyely authors. The detaik 
ate dwrming, and the episiodes altogelhor deUgM^ 
ful. The great laciit of tiiis poem consists in its 
presenting every moment to the imaginaUon the 
most pleasing and varied pietures. Kvery things 
fecdves its snitable ooloonng from ^ nseitel of 
the poet, while the movement and the bustle which 
he knowaliow to extdta wlien lie pleases, and.which 
aeem to overtam eveiy thiag that 1^ Mb 
ringed with great cfire^ p;:QTe that the mthor 
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8on..whf> knows a gicat deal lelative to tlit^ history 
of La Fiiccile, has asMired a*e that it is the pro- 
dwDtmi af thf«e womeii, o?er whom M« de VoluiiB 
mmly ptetiiled ; tluit one of theie, sml she who had 
the gieattai talents, was Madame du Ch^stelet ; the 
mikor two ari«ttii alive, if »hia he tioe it perfectly 
ME^ifis the dtaparlties whicli strike foitnbly in 
the poem, and tlie diversity of stile which reigns 
throughout It niust he acknowleciged, hawever» 
fimt M* de Vokaife appeaft st ewy laomentr 

Natural Relish has been very 
^uch admired at Paris. It is tmposiiible not to 
feel tfoe jfSeetkug beauty of the poetry, and the hu" 
mantty ^nd love of virtue thftt reign in every line> 
yet tbe general opinion is that it had better have been 
jcalled Four Epistles to the King of Prussia, than 
ippdiJahiid.aa a poem. There Is nqC in tiuU any 
general plan in the nmrk ^ch nnilee the'fmir 
parts toffether in one connected point of view, and 
this we have a rigbt U» expect under tlie title of a 
IMem ; irliereu beauty qf venifieation alone wonld 
^ve enfficed to tnalne €oor admiraUe epMtlca or 
essays in verse. In comparing the poem upon 
JUmiwriU Metigkm with the Aney on Akm whieh R 
oeeeaiimily veeallt to the mind, we ahdi find'thaH 
there is as great a distance between M. de V oltaire 
and the i^oglish poet, as between the careless neg^ 
hgK» mose of ChadHeu nnd the masculine regnlur 
'beanty of ftacine or Despr^anji* iPope In his £s9ay 

N a 
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Oil Mmi miites the finest poetry with the ciose»t 
MtpaiBgv aad ti» muA protoad iiiiiaphysict. 
VL. de Vbteaife» in his poeait dooft not prkk him- 
self on very deep reasoning or metaphysical rigour ; 
bat his poetry it flo fine, hi* language so aifectiug, 
Ihiity if h0 doM not alwayt satiify the mda lM 
can natir tail to VonA tlie haart 

The philosophy of the poem on the Lisbon 
Barikquake is not belter than, that tba. poam 
on Naiurai JtafijfMm^ and the poatiy ia \tm Simu 

The author, however, follows his reasoning with 
some iMrecision^ and yon wiU find many charming 
vanes. 'In one wofd^ wlmafer wfB ci tfeue thaaa 
poeau that all is good it in tlie wroog, and ha who 

says that all is bad is not in the right* 

April, 1750. 

Letiertf mtunkmnvn Lad§^ to M* DiDsaoT. 

Yon will be sorprized, sir, that a woman who 
liaa. notithe happiness of iuiowing ydOi who makes 
BO-prsCeasions tobein^j aliteiiary character^ or to 
any knowledge of science, should bend you an 
arUck lor your Kocyciopedia. Bat every body 
must admii« this woik; and a womaa, witlioiit 
being able to read, may understand better how to 
treat thq article^o/</ai^« than even the most skil- 
^1 pbjsiciami.* 1 kaov very well how aztansiva is 

• The Frtnrh word fontange is here retained, though it^might 
be irantlated tophwt or pompoon, because tlie namt; U beam is thtt 
of the inventor, and it has therefore been judged beit«r to retaia H. 
The article upon it in the French Kucydopaeiiia was undertalicii by 
a ph yrician.— TfMt/a/0r. • 
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tha kndwleclge of the person that has sadeitaklb 
this article* bnt I'bsni asiove jok that he has never 

examined Vifontange with that nicety necesxary to 
compile an accurate description of it; nor do I 
believe that either Aristotle^ HippocratC9,''or.Gali^ 
cbtifld give him any light on this important '8i]6|1e'ct. 
If ntyjbntange be so fortunate as to please you, 1 
may perhaps he able to furnish ^mi with more 
articles of a similar kind; if yon tnd 'it ill't^ 
np, you are perfectly at liberty to untie it, and tie 
it up again after yonr own fashion. If yon prefer 
tf^t'of the dKictiir, I shaU helietre people' inay 
very welt upon subjects they know dotting 
about, and will send yoo an article on medicine 
which may be well worthy of insertion. 
^ 1 have the honour to be, sir, 

yonr most obedient humble servant. 

The Article. 

Fontange. A knot of ribbands which serves 
as an ornament for the head-dress of women. It 
bears the name of the person who invented it, as 
the PalaHne^ an ornament for the neck, bears 
that of the Princess who introduced the fashion in 
France. . - 

' ^ The desire of pleasing is .|^rhaps jtill ni^r^ 
liiventiee than thelove of glory or iV&Sb;- Nothing 
in the world has ever assumed more varied forms 
than the dress of women. Occupied entirely with 
Increastng their charms, or concealing M* 
%cts, dress is the chiefobject of their study. Bnt 

N 3 
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good models arc all tiiiifs scarce. Women bave 
occasion for all the rchourcLs of their minds ta 
jcarry to ptrfectioii those uitks which are of 40 
mach importtnee to them. Chance has o>fteii led 

to very important discoveries, but minute iiuprove- 
nients are alwa^^s the .efiect of . close application* 
Perhapa the ducoveiy of aitraetum C9$t NawtM 
less thought than was bestowed by Madame de Fsm^ 
tange on the onianiejit wliich Uars her name; if 
Love hiaiself had not tied it, scarcely woo]d it 
haTe beea Tetaioed to this day. It is generally re* 
marked that prudes, true geDvinepmdes, are alwajrs 
ill dressed. The art of dress has indeed an infinity 
of detmlsy and perhaps love- alone caa inspire the 
niceties of them in true perfection. It is not^snffi* 
eient to tie op a fontange and stick it on ilie head. 
It nmst be tied wiiii grace, and disposed mth an 
air; its form mnst be suited to each particoiar 
conntenance« its colour snited to the compleaioot 
it most correspond w ith the Palatine and the sleeve^ 
hows; it must, in short, like everything else, be 
made to assimilate well with all tbe other parts of 
the dress. If the unfortunate Blake, so ridiculed 
in the Memoirs of the Count de Ciraminont, had 
known that ^moM-eo&wre^ ribbands, with little pijgfa 
eyes, light eye-lashes, red hair, and a pale com^ 
plexion, were entirely at vaiiauce w ith all the lule* 
of taste, she would have substituted blue instead; 
she would not then indeed have been less ugly, 
but she would have been less ridiculous. 

The Joniangef properly so called, is no longeiir 
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worn as an ornament of full dress, it is superseded 
bj flowers and diamonds ; but souie secret instiiiot 
hits still pmcrr^d it as an oraainenl for nridMSy 
and evbry ti^dy lun one on her night->ca|t. Is sobMi 
mysterious virtue attached to this article of ap- 
parel, or does superstition iutrodace itself into every 
ap^ofat af worship ? 

(This article is intrrted in the sixtk volume qf the Encyclopmdia,J " * 

' The bill of Moalnartre, at PariSi is called tbe 
CUy qf As9m^ od aeoonnt tof tUe gicat nunber of 

windmills upon it. Some obscure and wretched 
aathor, I know not whom, has published The Phi' 

Mi itmnsf be aeknowledged that Kehai odlydone' 

his work justice in ranging hiniselt ambfig the frfc* 
temity of that quarter. He has been pleased to 
iafldlge m n tlBm of aa^ against the l/nMiMmL 
ds hi xHlNs thantft which si di^oiy momant htciaya 
the tip ot the ear ; and which, if we had not been 
t^d 90, we conld easily have guessed to be of the ' 
fnvdnctof Montmalrtre. llieolgeoia againslwhnSli 
the satire of this formidable athlete with long ears 
is more particnlarly aimed, are Meshieurs de Jiiuifoni^ 
da Manpierttti% d* Alembert , da CondiUae, Rottsaeaii« 
Mid Didcral ; latter above dJ. 



May, 175a. 

The Afamoirs of de Lm^Porie, fir*t vatet- 

de^cbambre to Louis the Foorteeiith, whidi ha^ 
been published within the last fortnight, are read 

N 4 
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though they arc vexy ill written, there is a some- 
thlog io thein to iMlural, and luoh «a air of titithy. 
that they cimld not ftal of •aoom. M« de Li^ 
Porte was a sort of oonfident to the Queen, Anoe 
of Austria* wife to Louis the Thirteenth; thou^ 
this Pnoms aftcrwanb, foigettiog the lerviM ho 
had rendaiod h^r, saerifieed him to- the jmUmsf of- 
Cardinal Mazarine. Except the manual ftttempl 
of. the Cardiiial upoa tbopenon of the young King, 
whifih ii nunlioBod at die eod of ihate Memoos^ 
we find few particulars not preTionsly known, bot^ 
many already known of that time are fully con-' 
flimed- The perakiotts and iBftamt dai^ga of- 
Caiditwl MiMwine to gifo.lba Kmg a rery faodt 
education* that he might preserve the more securely' 
that aac^dancy which, th^>agh the weakness o£ 
Qooto; \m had aoipind m thaCoait aad iai 
tiie kingdom, is ei»ahliihid Va»y ahariy* ■ C2BrdnMd> 

Richelien, also, does not appear under the most 
£murable cokmra. When we see these great atatea* 
mo, who aio so oulogiaed, and bo atfoogly raoonw 
■Mided aa oxan^iles to posterity ia osr academical 
speeches— when, I say, we see Cardinal Richelieu 
^Ivays invoivod im a thoataad fstty conn iipiriguoa 
and qoarfda, and M» Colbert oac uyicd mi plamdng 
the destroctioQ of his rival M. Foucjuet by the 
blackest and moat odions means, we are exceedingly 
dafcaed lo diaoge the admiratkm with whtdi we 
^ hafe been taught to contemplate their monoriea 
into contampt* 
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If it be tne) that tbs nmnr m witerlis to- 
ymtmne the more certm he is «f pleas ing, it nnist 
be allowed that the English, in their dramatic 
pieoesj hafe giaatly tiw advantage oter im. There 
vogasio them an iotithDahle tone of natnre which • 
the timidity of oar taste has banished from French 
pieces. M. Fata has just pnblished, in 2 volumes, . 
Idnoutf jSaMMM^ §mtiHirJk'amaiiePi§om, <rew»*- 
hied from ike English, wUeh will eninendy en^. 
port what I have advanced. The principal one 
aaoog this aekction is the celebrated B^gmr^s 
Optra oi Gay, .whicfai hm had sndi an amarfng 
run in England* We are here in the very worst 
company imaginable ; the DramaHs Personee are 
mUbers, ^kkpoekeUf gaolers* ptottitiitefe, and the 
Bke ; yet we am highly nmnsed, and m no 
qnit them ; — and why ? — because there is nothing 
in the i^id moie odgioal and more natvraL 
Tbtn >i aniOMMion to eompaio our . moat, cde- 
hmtedteomiB operas with this, id see how ihr w& 
are removed from troth and nature ; and this is the 
wason that, notwHhatanding onr wit, we are almost 
always flat and insipid^ Two fiiults are generally 
committed by our writers, which they seem inca- 
pable of avoiding ; they think they have done won* 
darr If they have-only copied faithfnlly the dtetio* 
aaries of the personages they bring upon the stage, 
foigetting that the great art is to choose the mo- 
ments of character and passion in those who an 
16 apaak^ since 'tis those moments alone that ren- 
der them interesting. For want of this discrimina- 
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tkm the jiMC9 naacewirily sm)i4 into iniitpiiiii^ and 
SMNiotoDy. Why do almoat all M. Vad^'s pieces 

tatigae the audience to tleatli ?-^it is because all 
his characters apeak tbe saiiie laQgitage, beoauaa 
ttadt la a perl«ct rwsembldnoe d£ the oihflr. Itstead . 
of this, in the Beggarx Opera^ among ei^ht or ten 
girls oi the town, each has her separate and dis- 
ttBCt chanciDer^ her |»ceiiliar traiiay h^iteoUar: 
npadas 6f expresmif, wMcb give her a marked dla- 
tiliction from her cooipaaioos^.. ' i • - 



The Ideas of mankind re^liectiii^ the taleRlaT 
necessary for a negociator are in general very 
fi^goe.— in what do tbes6 talents coasiitrf— i ottte- 

. knew a maa whose genius m war waa not disputed ' 
by any body, Who had a strong and pcne^trating 
mind, ideas jtiat and Weil-digested^ who spoke with 
grM facility, -whoae onannera were, at Mced^i^s 
Aed and pleasing. Oiie day I observml to him, 
that since, according to all appearance^ peace was 
likely to continue for a long time, I was sarpiiaed- 
ho had never tfaooght of torauftg hia atteHtm to 
ncgQciation, and endeavoured to get an appoint- 

s ment as ambassador to some court. I do. not/' 
said he» feel myself at all eqoal to Bocb an em^ 
" ployment. I am complelety unaequainced With 
the art of persuading people into things which 
*l are contrary to their interests." This man, who., 
to an exoelknt nndersUnding united the utamt 
tmth and oindonr, thought that these latter 4tiali- 
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ties were adverse to the pursuit suggested to him. 
I amiDtft, however, of the stme opinioD. The arti. 
of sophism, the windings of a subtle and intriguing 
spirit, scatter, wherever they appear, the seeds of 
sus|)icioa distrust, and mutual confidence is 
the ymty essence oii ali negodations* Nothing 
shows such a want of address as the assuming a 
great air oi address and acuteness ; the narrowest 
miodi wiii .bo inspired with diatrnst ; and, as yoir 
pretensions seem to imply a oobviettott of yonr own 
superiority over them, their amour-propre is im- 
mediately revolted* They then, in their tarn> by 
evhidng great distrust^ think they show great 
netration ; and, fearing to be made dupes, heeoiDe 
inaccessibie to the most simple and unequivocal 
reasonings* . A fsank and open-hearted character 
will,' by his repotation for uprightneiss and honesty, 
do more business in one day than th6 man of cun* 
ning and address would execute iu a year. The 
true gienins for businesa consists in an enkrgM 
mind, capable of seeing" things in all their bear* 
ings, but easy of access, and fertile in resources— 
in a miud which can seize at once ail the advai»« 
tages and disadvantages of any melistt#e; and Jcnows 
how to present k to others on the side that appean 
the most advantageous for them. His success, in 
order to be solid, should be groniafri^d on truth and 
good-ftith. If the Italians havef a great itepatatiou . 
in this way as in many others, it has not been ac- 
quired by aieans of petty artalices, and that decejt- 
i^l snppkneai of which they are accused ; it it that 
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this lively nation, whose happy genius can adapt 
itself to ewry Htdng, feels mofe' acutely than any 
^ it! neighfaoorsJ Tlie most sranple impresaions 
being stronger among them than among any other 
people in Europe, they seize every thing quickly> 
express IbrciUy what they feel forcibly^ and draw 
othere afto them hy the fire and ptumpdtude of 
their genins. Sentiment acts with a thousand times 
the force and certainty that nnderstanding does ; 
It gtTes rapidity to the Ideas^ Itgbt to the mtnd^ Is 
the parent of eloquence, and of the gift of per- 
soading. These are the true and only means to 
eucoeed in diplomacy, if those minds that are 
always bredking into seintillationsy ate subject to 
a perpetual change of battery, and will destroy on 
the morrow what they built up with so much cm 
on the eve, it is not so much from pursuing a 
-system founded on deceit^ as because a stroDgei 
impression having succeeded to that of the eve, 

recollection of the former is entirely ei&ccd. 
-But these very mtnds^ if tempered only by a (isw 
grains of good-sense and judgment, become geniuses 
of the ^rst order* 

A work has just been published, in d vols. 1 9mo. 

under the title of Memoirs of the Marquis dt Jhrcy, 
illustrating the History of the Negociations from 
the Treaty of Rg$wiek to the Peace of UirecU. 
. These Memoirs, known to many persons beftre 
they were printed, were impatiently expected, and 
have been received with great applause. The Du- 
chess de Saiftt PSerie, sister to M. de Torcy^ having 
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ftfen a manuscnpl eopy to the Pope» Cardynwl 
JVaiimiBii gsvmitto ftFk«BcliiiiaDy wbm hat hai it 

prtnted at Paris. M. de Torcy was Secretary of 
6tate for f'oceigii Affittrs dmrrog the unfortonate 
'^tWm on accoQnt. of fiia BucoesBion to tiia cfown of 
Spun. Ha was Ma—elf ia Holland to idiflit p ta cft 
of the conqaerors. After having finished these 
Memoirs in his retreat, he revised and pot the last 
band to ttMB, nndar tha iaapectaon ofthaCSardinai 
de Polignac and Lord Bolingbroke> hoth men cele- 
brated for tbm talai^t and both having been em- 
plogrcd in tile same nagocktlon. The work it writ* 
ten wMi^pieat simplicity, yet with tnfldent dig- 
nity ; it is diffuse, but that is scarcely a fanlt in 
such khid of Mamojra. . The difficulty that the 
author is nnder to compress and at the same time 

give a coanected idea of transactions so complicated, 
conveys a faithful image of the paiofol and tor« 
tttoos march to be gone throogh in a eegoctatton 
80 Hill of' thorns and stumbling -blocks. We 
seenij as it were, to be thinking with the dif- 
ferent ministers employed on this occasion; and 
the author, detaining his readers amidst the narrow 

circle in which he was himself detained by the 
enemies of France, engages us by this means in his 
interests, and obliges ns to to take part with him. 
I think the work will be Tery useful for persons 
designed for public business ; they will find a mo- 
del for negociation in the most important pacifica- 
tion that has taken plaee in Enrope since the treaty 
' of Westpbalia. It seems scarcely credible that the 



Diilch could have required of the king the free vftv 
tm d tfaft Fnash i t ttgt t n idts tiwr eteuitiyf 
ittch hw p ow ipin ikitMsmm. WhutMly! ItwM 
the interest of the eoeniies of France to stipulate 
imrfrw penwwinn beiag gnmted to the Preigstiaf 

It is quite the iashion to speak ill of womea ; men 
Mm «• if thi^ tooglithy etimmnf aad^delraetioft 
to^ma^B thameelvee for the empire exefcited ow 

them by the irresistible charms of beauty. Jn ihe 
tiBie of Loaift the FooKtaenih, our bemx'espriis 
mm alwejra .sctttering aroniid their epigfami aiMl 
MffCMms asftiost the lovely sex ; at present whe« all 
is philosophy, when even men of the world have 
Uiasu the ioiectioa, or at least assume the mask, of 
il; we daikkv wiNpoeD more methpdieaUjr, and wkh 
a pedantry extremely ridieulcras \m the eyes of true 
philosophy. But if persons of an ordinary class 
may be pfermitled to iiidiiJ|;e in h\ac logic, and to 
decide by poor and paltry modes ofTeaaooing upon 
matters which belong to sentiment alone, this can 
never be panJooed in those whose writing are in- 
tended to spread light and knonrledg^i aod to dp 
honour to troth in every way. 

Actuicliug to tile principles of M. de Bnflbu, the 
corporeal part of thfi attachment between the sexeit 
is the on^ one acknowledged by nataie. All other 
commerce between man and woman, the preference 
felt for one oljectover every other, the attachment 
to the choeen ol^eet pnrMiod wjih ench nndai|nte4 . 
]Mne7crance in despite of all obstacles^ thoie de- 
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lights of sentiment sn highly vaunted by persons of 
wid and aurdont iiiuigiaatjoii8» that tender phiioso- 
phif 8D •sebautiog to aoak dMplf ioipked-i-^ 
dwie lie considers m affotdhig but a chioHikal aadi 
factitious liappiiiess, whence really resnlt nothing 
bill disorder and odaniity. HoaMiitt*^^ opiQi4Mi 
apofi thit imporlsiit aub|rcl is that wooaAa bm% 
by her natiire more ^b(e thaa man, k fbr that 
vecy reason itiierior to iiim, consequently ought to 
obty and yiald aU hai; rights to bin. On the 
principla he thiaka that the mother ahodU 

have the sarne authority over the children as the 
father, becaiise the weakness of her coo&tuutiaa 
and her freqtient infiiroiitieB praeltida her aipiriiy 
ta that vigoroQS health enjoyed by man. What 
reasoning as it* our rights in nature were only ia 
proportiou to our strength, or aait» (reeuchng to 
tha iAm of M.de Baioo) it wera vafyatnogathaft 
beings endomd with an iatagiaatioii, the effects of 
which they can neither prevent or destroy, sboold 
plaae tbtifhaypinicnoft ideal thingi» This aiavaarirf 
phUoeofihiauig cao obI j aoit idiata, inferiov eras to 
the brute creation, equally devoid ol sentiment and 
of reflafStipOy coniined entiieiy to the hivvs of astu« 
f\d aeii4aiaoQ« M. fiiHUsemiU phiioaophy maj be 
very well for lion.* and tigers, whose rights are in 
propoctioQ to thei^ strength, but it is contrary to 
raaaon aad parlioabrly aaworthy of the ehanipioii' 
for Ae ai|«a% of aU ttMiitiaM. 

Let us then lay dawn two incontestable prin- 

tha oae that vomaaboth in the physiaal 



m • 
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And moral order of things is what the oiight to be, 
«ad that she hat all the 9dinat$§mmmi4mdwm' 
tagoft which mmt neeattarily belong to a being a6 
constituted ; the other that tiie effects of love aud 
beauty are not the lesi real for having their orign 
in Ite iMgifialio&» and will owiitityla the lufiid- 
ness and misery of man as long as his scopes are sub- 
ordinate to his ima^oation* All that can be said 
further against women is eqnally iktitmfl of naaoa 
and jihiloeophy; all the defiMto with whkih tlMy 
are reproached are the work of man, of society, and 
of an ill- regulated education. Ought we in het to 
be aatoniihed when wn see tfanni artiioiili hypbfsri* 

*tfeal, foil of trick, when all our eares tend to in^ 
spire them with, and cherish in them, those sen- 
timentB which the. nnjnst laws of a dmnieried da- 
oorara condamh them to conoeal. Inoeaiantlyhap- 
rassed between sentiments which are authorised by 
nature, and the customs which an arbitnuy ctate of 
society hafe emelad into a doty » how are tiny to 

* oxtrieale tbemtdvea frooi a labyrittlh where mmey 
thing real and natural is saodficcd to what is ima- 
ginary and fiMtioos. 

It nay be said with truth that the ridicKwm of 
men is bad enough, and in its principles contrary in 
most respects to reason and good aeiiieit : But how 
omoh more deplorable ie that of WQMO. IfooreM^^ 
youth be k»t in iutileaeodieft atoellege, wMah itis 
only desirable to forget as soon as possible ; we arc 

at kast on our entrance into the world»^inatructod 
' in Ae troa Hntnacati of hooonr t . thi atadhi of oor 
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«tate are ao^ge^ cooceaied from ns^. examples as 
mM ii vm^am amMob to reguhtc omroonckict to 
teaoh us to merit public arteem, and to give us, if 
not virtues, something at least that shall be equi- 
Yiteu.to ibam, if any thing can be e^juivaleDt ta a 
Mierf bMnarind good biMdmg; The flte of 
women ijs very difierebt. Ebriled like us frwh tbe 
fMLternal iDQf» almost fkom their birth, they are 
fla^ in .cmmls. wbm tlie kast 
oio )ie flnda to.tlio odacaiion tiMy recelrekf that 
no }mt ideas are inspired into the yoang mind, 
oithir wkk nutpect tOt the duties belonging to their 
Miiooa^whattllwf-oretoooiiieoiitiiito-the woijd» 
nor of the principles of tM virtue and honour, of 
de^onuD of conduct, and good morals; they are 
aavarJaANioed aa to what they are to find in so* 
aiily. m $mf of the sitoalidiis whereihie chances of 
life may place them, and in whi<fllfthey ought to be 
iOftructedy if lhay are expected to avoid the dangers 
oHiMhat OMO thao^t The eode of morab which 
ooplORi ihoi ottohMsheil §oft woinen, far from being 
fooaded on the immutable laws of truth and nature, 
•osta. on a set of arbitraiy» ilKdefined principles; 
fllMHfpriipiiihgHMailliBght i^ady firing rather thaii 
true lionour ; the modesty enjoined them is a false 
kiftd of modesty ; aU their merits, all the decorums 
iit^mifiiltmttk^ lO consist in dbaimula^ 

i|MMbiiiMki^|MMliili df natoral sentiments which 
S chimerical duty prescribes them to subdue, bat 
nhich no power on earth can annihilate, 

laifMMMl wMi tiifeae.piHici|iies, lalse prin- 
Vakt I.-.V0L. !• O 
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ciples as tbey iau»t be dm^d by eveiy nMonsUe 

ibey are boi;rtid by ties eteroal and iudigsoitible. The 

against mode^ ; tlie veil wMili dienisMief «li 
jri^cacy of a tender and feq[»eBtfiilJo¥«'Woakl lum 
iXtarity aiMt infMptifaljr dnimmUk^ vodaly 
iijflcM Mli^. TBHiMnr.«llM» hM li- 

daogsrs^ of whicb have never beeo leptfiBented ta 
hsr, what can a ^waman do,* abaDdoaad to hersetf 
or da)ivciQd.Hp»tP'a mmmh^pM^mm uM d i t y w*wi 
ihcNiU ba^franted only a»aAi«Mv<tolh044y»lte 

has found tl^ means to touch the heart. Ahl <if 
l^dat the tumult of desires, tbal: may afterwardi 

error, let any w|io^<0mi> fiaacte f AdMiy aiil 

ifqttitablyi^rpftQttitfjPry^tbet aibue is not more; to be 

lP»|^^^w»rftaa>^1ii^(P aMmial MiiidiiliMglaMinfnOtw 

and honour, and tliose imaginary ideas of dnty 
wl^cb have bf|en,i{^ tilled,, imiQ bgr mind. Soon 

'tatter, wiltdn ;iiol4>a Jn* ii < M B M i »iit dkngepihft<» 

tending tlie contempt sh§ imtk it iittposBible mot to 

under restraint, the more she will feel her .paflsions 
urge iier to jny/^T)f iUlt hov^^^f j ^nd confbtmding 

T«al iu^t mO^^wttimpy fMitlMl,. al»^4Mriii»> 
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d«>mably lost ftefere Bhe has eren been aflMed tfe 
means of reflection. Afas! when vn reflect cair« 
didly upon tlie dangers inseparable from such a si- 
tnation, far from being sievere upon the errors of 
womankind, one is tempted to consider any one 
who eica(>^s with innocence from so severe a trial 
as a miraele' of virtue. 

Aai^iX many sadi miracles do exisf, iii spit^ 
' of'th« 6tetade8 by which* they ari snrroand^/ fft 

j)pitc of our calnmnies and philosophical pride, can- 
not be denied. Since then it is only by a mirade 
or Mnethifig approaclUng tdifthat tbey can be 
9itmA Mbi tMig amM the snMandia^ tempta- 
tions, what claim have not snch women to the 
fmblic esteem, is it too much to say that they ought 
tcy >be ' tAitk^ thb dbjfMs of our adoration^ Twb 
nifenhisMHsea'alon^ ivterpoae to prerent'the rutn df 
women while so miany conspire to promote it. Oc- 
tip^ ahnost cntiiely with sdft and lender pas- 
Ant; tlMii'lMitaan'alllisiatfMgei^'to theshb^ 
of ambition and interest, the two primary sources 
of the calamities of mankind, and to those obscure 
^ dkbm "Vftstia urtlich so oftto anliy the minds dl 
nUNi; ' SMthnent' is in #omen a more qnicK ahiS 

Wffely, as well as a more delicate feeling than in 
men, and it is this principally which preserves them, 
and j^i#venf8 thi!iv ftRing into sdR greater mislbr- 
tmie^ Aan are their ordinary lot, Tlie quivering' 
glimmering light of sentiment is a thousand times 
mor^-sdfv, more to be depended on than the bril- 
■Nit flame tt nmierstarfding and reason. Th for 

O 2 
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this reason that men commonly plunge headlong 
into enormous frailties, and fall with a dreadful 
crash, while many a woman recedes even upon the 
very brink of the precipice. 

August, 1756. S 

M. de la Beaumelle has published in Holland 
an edition of Madame de Maintenon's Letters in 
nine volumes 12mo. with six volumes of Memoirs 
of that celebrated woman. It has been upon this 
occasion very justly observed, that we are now at 
fhc precise moment when the life and letters of 
Madame de Maintenon will be read with interest ; 
if they had been delayed many years longer no one 
would have concerned himself about them. At 
the Court of Henry the Fourth, says M. de Voltaire, 
people were still amused with anecdotes of the 
reign of Charles the Ninth, but any one who 
should now take it into his head to publish the 
tattle of those times, unless it was worked up into an 
interesting novel, would be sure of not being read. 
Anecdotes of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth are 
still entertaining to us, because that is a period so 
recent that it seems fresh in our memories ; there 
even still remain among us some few of the actors 
in, and witnesses of, those events. In twenty or 
thirty years from hence will come the turn of the <v 
Regency, and the little minutiae of the Court of 
Louis the Fourteenth, will be no more interesting 
to us than are now those of his predecessor. A 
great lesson this for Princes, and one with which 
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they do not aeem sufficiently impressed; they ought 
to pay the price of their distinctioii by great Tirtiies, 
by superior qualities of «verykiftd, Temembefiiig 
always that their rank preclndes mediocrity ; vices 
w4uch Foukl be trides and almost overiooked ia 
peivate ntnatioiis, hi thenrbeoone great andgUMring^ 
If they are wfd»d, their menory will be heid m 
execration by posterity, a moment only is theirs, 
and they cannot save themselves from contempt 
hot by being great in all their aeHons. As long as 
there are men spread over the surfece of the earth, 
two thlags aJone can preserve the memory of those 
that ave gone ftoiti oUrrkmt geaiui and fsrtoe. T» 
exeUe adnriratimi great aetms mmt be peilbmied, 
to attract love and respect good ones ; these are 
the^ly seounlieB for immortaUly* All else that 
hai been ftavcated by sordid ioiertat and base flat- 
tsry to blM the eyes of Princes with regard to 
their own actions, will soon disappear before the 
lig^t of tmtht-^that aU-penrading light whkh 
efiMes each boRoited hutie, and gives, to every 

dbject its proper colour aad hoe. 

To range the history of Madame de Maintenon 
ifl the class af a book of aneedotee» is to proiKMUiee, 
judgment* upon <hat e el s l init e d wonaa herself ; it 
is as much as to say that, how extraordinary soever 
may be the part she perfonaed on the great theatre, 
ef the world, ha memory does sot merit being 
preserved among mankind ; and this is to pronounce 
the truth. Let her hbtory, which has just been 
published by the worst of writen, be wnttaa by 
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thelmt, by M. de Volttuiii UiaMl^lbt woiddmte 

nil agreeable work because every thing that coro^ 

horn Us fm moat lie bq, ku.twm^mlike,mth- 
out WQiuidtog truth at emy motamX, aiaorad Jn 
making hh heroine interesting. A man «f greit 
talents will therefore avoid soch^a sut^iett. . Loi 
the fint mistreM 4Kf Louis, the Fonrteiodw oo tbe 
contrary,' the tender the afieciiDoate Dlichess 4* 

La Valli^re, be celebrated by a historiao with only 
modersu^ talents^ axtfi po^t^ritjf vIV 1^ d^ 

imintemt in Iwr arnHvy, as tlvgr stmr iwd i ftfr ' 
fDce towards that of MadaniedeBfantanoo. Lotps 

the Fourteenth himself, who of all tbe Kiogs that 
ever reigned, had the greatest di^a of homage 
paid hMi»i^ was tbe moit jlattimd and woiililnvdf 

if he coald have foreseen what we now think of 
him would not have died withqut knowing himidf 
hetten The «ni of his .reig»^ is. ipdwibisdtySBS 
eortraordioafy oae; hot what merit is k <to he tks 
cotemporary of snch men as aTurenne, aColbert, 
a Coineiile, a Molike, a La Fontaine if w do not 
share their glorj hj sufieriof . qoahlies^ of at k^t 
by solid ones, in ourselves. Posterity can never 
consider Lonis the Fonrteenth as a man of talents ; 
lie im ftod of gieai ^tuagh bat'^t [IP^IIU wmt^ 
ttaOy «a honest man, h«t apoiled aad mdmd w 

jnst through incense and adulation; ingulpbed in 
f mass of prejudices each more absoTfi than the 
other» bdiemg that hp ca«iU CfSile at bis wiU 
MB of geniiis insiU'elaM8»yetiie?er$hleitol|ifpilr 

off the empire of women and of fffieils* FoUticiaikS| 
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who always find the of events in the charac* 

^ of Princes, ioiget that every jQMUi.i».boni with 

9bA for tlife MtiHB majfUrly asftert, in Mano« 
gf lhek opioioo, that dieir characters rise aet of 
-fwil^ «id B i t H > t Cfito d t pW Ml upon liwir Ai^ 

The President H^nault says of Louis the 
Thirteenth, that he was horn at the pcicite mo* 

teo circumspect ; son and father to the greatest 
4yuo«g our kings he established the stiU tottering 
Hmm ci Mmtf ^ F«Hith« md fNfknd lk6 

must be allowed that the love of antitheses often 
linUlo Mlahla diMowks* Happiigr «• if tlie 
wmatkammimlk^&rf'if the appdhtioni of Lolni 
the Thirteenth had lived sooner or later, the author 
the ChriMmiogical Abridgpnent would have found 
i p< M etit e i att tirl i B i ii i te y ir w w e A at H wieiifll belter 
he'lhgnid l«vie com at thattnne. Bat %e doee 
not consider that a man bom with the same fnn'da* 
meiitai ehaiaaler if he had cooie id other times^ 
wmm ufw Qw fufiaiiimiieeii woum ncye le* 
ceived different modifications, and unbibed dif- 
ferent opiiiioiis, wonld have been, in one word» 
■Mlker mmu Lavie Iht ThMeeath ao atot ifnt^ 
panel Old Ohaiitrrf'thB i<ga 4mii Afr Vobn 
toenth than the President H^nauk or myself. Louis 
iteteeiitii wkli-CQlheil and JLouveis aa^Ui 
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miBMters^ aod Turenne as his geoeral, was a very 

Imashis gmw d, and CbiMllhfil liUaMMr. 

He was hdwever the same indiridual bein^, and 
flattered himself that he coold maltfiafi ^^jeat men 
of Viibft Mid Ckmmmudm ^fm it mmmkBd, 

In reading the Memoirs of Madame de Main- 
t#DOB it will be impossible not to AMke aonie auch 

lltam MtM to «ee-ft king so«e«pied with Jantao 

nism, with Quietism, with Mandamnses, with Pas- 
toral iBstroctiona^ with the Comiituiion Unigeniius, 

and promoting the happiMs^fbk— b jetts < poeterity^ 
win sympathize exceedingly with the many nights rest 
of which bis M^^csty was deprived by ^W^narraift-'^- 
th^jBodbopa. iJloMadMMdeMwMDeiMii^^^ 
ont being Qom had the honour of being his vnfe, 
thongb. her enemies accuse her of having been Mse» 
intHgiiing^ lypoawtical» ihn filmdanf UnihwiU^^ 
thut h«r devoiuiar though it m^i beovMtiiHiedy' 

was sincere not feigned; that she was what j>asscs 
in the wotid ior a,woi9«a of Uknttf bnt that her 
BMid wai iMffiow, i|aalBoofa itnoimefi^nit, wiibotit 
wuf aort- of %nity or ^elavmiMt and her laknti 
were confined to petty objects^ to conducting little 
inlng^ , For the wi^MAi MTttt ipd with- 
amnmi she wonid haM^ktoavtfy wdU for Urn 
Abbess of a Convent of Nnns, bnt was ridicaionsly 

mitytocfd in .the .titnatioo to whicb «bn ;faad ttm 

t V 
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address to i-aise herself. If her condact be exa- 
mined according to the principles ot honour, and 
of an upright and generous heart, it cannot be pro- 
nounced free from reproach. We see her engaged » 
in the most holy cabals for the destruction of 
Madame de Montespan who was her benefactress, ^ 
the person to whom she owed the situation whieh i 
enabled her to plot her ruin. It is true ihsx gratitude • 
to Madame de Montespan engaged her to act thus ; %| 
an ardent desire to promote both her salvation and y 
that of the King impelled Madame de Maintenon to i 
engage in all possible intrigues in order to dissolve 
so scandalous a connection. Persons of principle 4 
will perhaps be disposed to think that she could not 
with any decency remain at Court after the dis- i 
grace of a woman to whom she owed every thing ; cf 
thus at least honour and probity would most likely ^ 
reason, but devotiou has other ways of managing 
such matters. Though it would have worn a bet- 
ter appearance to the world had Madame de Main- i 
tenon followed her benefactress to take care of her 
soul, yet she preferred the King's salvation to that 
of his quondam mistress, and indeed where the y 
salvation of a King is in question, any one may tf 
fairly abandon a friend to despair without fear- ^3 
ing to be reproached with treason and baseness, t 
It must be acknowledged that true devotees are a # 
singularly happy set of people ; the most equivocal { 
actions become admirable with them for the sake 
of the motives, and what other men, even among 
the least delicate on the score of virtue and pro- ^ 



Vitfi jiihdytfiwiMincc,. for>|]w kpt.iif Ocid'iad 

their neighbonr. All Madame de Maintenon'a 
iB^des of thiakiog and. af:titi|^4U£ ^^tured with 



9i»d the lOtrdtnid 4e NottUef.wm htr hM^hU 

the moment they were snspeeted of leaning to the 
m^W fMf!f libat m $o say when the JMpiits had found 

eyes, she abandons them religiously, making^ » 
sacrifice jo£ them to holy Jdoth^ Cj^wch, and the 
#aUity of tedoelvdM* Jf^dHaaionliity J^jMft 

for the rest, to hear our lieioine cry nut that 
Jg^yygic«$ ii^ l ujutd Jsi^gfUUg»AX^ttMl^ttUoi Nuns is in 




dispersed^ . at* taiiliM i 

afflicted with a terrible famine. 
' Hoti k 4Sig<i<4 ^ " c lade dm article without devoting 

say' that the Meinour are tbe productioBofa man of 
taiept^ witj^oot taste, and w^boiMtji^^ Piov« 

mi^jBiftm^m-li^.t!9mpt9iy QQiisidiBr.ihoibMk u 

aj|iiseiidd0<ilMifiiiBdyf. wh^ yf» notrnthiteading, 

read wiUi pleasure, because we feel our curiosity 

a^ir^kened h^ . the personaget «f wlifom i( u^$m* 
aoB.arfralihe •candaliiodat ihs liocMiiQHv 

Wft Mmoding in if, and «l Ae inesanseMiof .At 

style, which dpnotea less a want of talents than a 
Iow/mA Qomf^^Mmim . fi9in%.do they repiobat^ 
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proceed Jess frequently from extravagance of the 
bnun* from a want of clearneas and arrangemetit 
fajttMiidM, Ihan ten the liiii#.«itBitten of, Ait 

thiit at others he coaileiDiia with ioceedible ^mo^ 



M. Pigale, one of pur first scalptors, Im 
jnit lOThilwiwi^ ikm Lmwo iIm nedel of « aooiN 

Marshal Saxe, in the Lutheran Chnrch of St. 
Xhonaa at Stiaaboarg. The idea of this monii* 
jMiiit-ja fl^ OMo noUef lini^le vod aftwll^* ^Oie 
hero is re\ae&mM standkig; above and behind 
iiim is a piilar ornamented with various trophies. In 
Awt, « «-toMb i^hkh'dMiA ofrn^; be i^ws tlie 
jbM the iaial be«r» and peiatta tofahn todeseead 

into it. France, beated on one of the steps which 
leads- t0 it, appears in the utmost despair and en- ^ 
dwroiinwpihbcrrigbit ^nd eo ratain the Maiahfd, 
jifbiletidtfi Jwir kft,she lepakei imA^ tfala latter 

figure the artist has clothed in a sort ot winding- 
pheeli 'to avoid the hideous appearance o^ a mere 
ibilniiiu .To Ihe nght of tb»Maeitaal aio 4he 
symboli ef tbe nations he conqoeied, an ei^gle 
* thrown npon its hack with its wings displayed, a 
dioft' laniied^ i iMpmd oveitbrewn, te. 6(c. On 
tike eaHe.eUe-bilowy nlNff'tlie ixMdi^ eiapMli flfevni^ 
les with his elbow rested on his club, and hit head 
leelimd oa hie haad, be appean ia deqp aflictioa^ 
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«t.tliea«^wlnGblbiiii»tlie6Qlg0ctof thAttmii* 

ment. Every body admirM the beauty and §abli- 
mitj of this figure, alike for tlie noble and antique 
jtMte Id whkk it it e wcated, jmi for the string 
expreuka fivcn to it Ite figare of Fnmoa ii 
scarcely less admired, and indeed it is particularly 
fine. A Genius which is in the back groond and 
wiidi ha* tlw w of a Cupid io lean, dropping Ide 
iotAit it QUvoMHy iiprobaitad» mi it it K o pt d 
will be baniihed. Such an idea, too poor for the 
tttbject, weakens the effect of the whole. Some 
people with that the heed of Death thould be part* 
Jy enveloped in the drapery which conceids the rest 
' of the skeleton, and this would perhaps be in a 
hatter taste. It it aito iMped that the fignre of 
Maiabal will be made to reatothfe bin mores 
this is indeed essential, and very easy to be donci 
tinoe we have busts of him which are veiy strong 
Jikmtaet* The whok of this figue seam the 
part most <q*tn to eritiebm, he thonM not huk 
up in the air as he does, but contemplate Death 
with a hrm and intrepid eye. This exprettion 
wonld perhaps be.difiicnlt; hot nothing' it imposti* 
Ue to a man of genias ; it is besides absolutely 
aooettary; we never look in the air when we are 
ahont to dtMiend* Thit adnaffaUe monomeat it 
tobeexeented inmaible* ItwilldooaaalhoMMur 
to the great man whom it commemorates, and to 
thfi king by whom it it erected; and will with reason 
ba.ngaided as one ot the ftrnt pradaotiont of 
ftoeigbtmlji century. ^ 
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MflSfiienrs de Bo£bn and Danbenton have juU> 
given us the sixth volooie of xtk^rMfOuralMiHor^, 
|t contaios the deicriptioii of the cat, end of wild 
animals in general, among others the stag;, the doe,, 
the hare«,and the rabbit. M» Daubenton's .pa^ of 
thie work^ the Anatoouealhialoiyf it little jng/UfffA 
at Paria ; as it is a matter of research rather nadtil 
than brilliant, it cannot interest Jtho^e who merely, 
leek amusement and cava, nothing. at.aU abomt, 
initractionv We are occupied only with the paita 
written by .M. de BufFon, the subjects of which 
ar^ more to oor.taste^ and which are treaty by 
him with a pomp, a hannony* and a magnifii^oe 
of stile^ that almost tnma onr heads. Indeed the 
excessive value set upon stile by the Parisians is 
most curious and singular ; scarcely can any. work 
fail of snoqess among them.if It haire .this reopn^. 
mendatlon. Far be from me the least wish to depre- 
ciate the merits of such a writer as M. de Buffbn • 
I am on the .contrary, ..persuaded that it is to him» 
to M. de Vi^taire. and to M. Diderot that we owe 
the obligation of having preseived the strength, 
energy, truth, and real beanty of .stile belonging 
to the French language* in oppositkm to all .th^ 
attempts to corrupt it made by the servile copyists of 
M. de Fontenelle, who are no less snperiicial as 
philosophers, than deficient in taste as. writers. . . 

But the merit of M« de Bnfl^n will lose much 
of its lustre, I think, with posterity and among 
foreigners* To relish entirely the beauty ot sacii 
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lan^age, a certain delicacy of organs is required, 
which 18 to be found only among a small number 
of ^eisoiis of taste residing in the capitaf, ft is 
almost lost to provincials and perisons of other 
countries. The merit of M. Danbeoton will, cn 
tche'cootraty, be felt more strbni^y by jthem ; it |s 
dMble aAd solid, an'd the Idlers' oip Paris are l]ie 
class that of all others have the least relish for 
things of this descnptioo. Let as then confine 
<^ strictom to M* de Bttffoh*s part of the wqilb 
dUd lii ohler to jndge it^Addi doe criticaf severity 
let us he constantly on our guard against the seduc- 
tive majesty and poetry of his stile. If he misap* ^ 
(Hies this dangeroos instrameiit and tnms it against 
the interests of truth he will be more guilty than 
another, in proportion as his talents are superior 
to another's. It is then a heavy reproach 1. hm 
tomakeilim npon the pompous enlogium of hunt- 
ing, prefixed to his description of the stag. I will 
not suspect him of seeking to pay his cpnrt to the 
great, by flattering their predominant taslo at iIm - 

expense of truth and her .sacred rights; this 
would be an unpardonable meanness. Courtiers 
may indulge themselm in the despicable fanbtt of 
oomplitnlniting every thing they see done by those 
on whom their useless existence depends, but the 
philosopher owes nothing to prinoes except silence 
or truth* Without suspecting M. de Bufim capa* 
ble of betraying truth, I must observe that nothing 
can be more unphilosophical that what ke says 
upon hunting. If his name wen not entitled to 
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M^me respect I shonld be tempted to Say tiiat iti^ 

aad phnaei, dwtitiite of idM, «iid^»tn' nm^ 

destitQte, if possible, of that good sense which 
oi^t to be the iDseparable compaiiioo of trae phi^' 
loiiipby* We med' onlf compaie Urn- efiteion; 
vnA what is said upon tfie aame sulgect in tbfi^ 
£neyclo|iedia9 and which Is from the pea of M; 
IMerat^ lO'aMlwwdHmiAtto huigiil^ of trae 
lUlotephy it^fton'tfUtof oiir Atftwralbt. ' 

. In effect, without wishing to support truth by 
the fiitde resource of dec^amatioQ, which only 

Ibilildpg being tiiMirlMiiiting. > The wMmitM*if 
canried oli agHiast the brute creation for the non- 
nshmcn^of aiaD) or^ipen loir the pleasnreft of the 
tahlii- msy He io sotm wint%xoumdf batniftti ttnef 
be very degraded, must be a depirayed aninlal in* 
every sense of the word, 10 reduce into principle 
t)m m^i Mmag Jiki^'^llkt^^ 
9,tnt^tim^ iSbgimoimkt mtma^^ 

the forests, who nerer^ arrays^ himself against any 
tirviog being, who only employs the strength, the 
ffBiilliiMiiMi iMiunlalgvUttlietfclents lie has rec^vetf [ 
ftoBtaatlm to avoid the crudty and persecutions of 
SOL enemy lie has never ofibnded — ^that liiiist be a 
dtifmmi mind, I %ay^ whldi> cun Mi^it fniit^ 
miogwwk M eolmal endiglpihg l ii ri i H I |W^ 
for hours to make hhn at last expire in torments; 
Thia sort of hunting then, in the eyes of the Sage^ 

cte only be mitldered as the shameful and gniltf 
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occupation of a roadman, a handred times more of 
a tirute than the bnite he pursiw% ' and who« des*'* 
phiog the lawff of natore, is tn^eBsimtly ititerrupting 
its beauty and harmony. I know that the greater 
part of those who make it their daily amosemeot 
atfe not goily to so gmt an extent^' they only' 
indolge in an exercise which they consider as harm- 
less, they are far from intending to be guilty of a 
crime ; bat they ought to reflect opon the nature 
of this amusement and but a little reflection would, 
surely suffice to convince them that nothing can be 
more barbarous, more in opposition to the gene- 
rosity on which they pride theessdifeSt than to seek 
their recreation in the protracted torinents of a 
sentient being; a creatare against which they can- 
not plead in excuse that it ever does injury to any 
other being. If habit^ edncetion^ and the power 
of custom prevent these reflections* occurring to 
the mass of mankind, those at least who do re- 
flect« who pass their Jives in the search of truths 
should never in hke manoeriMgleet and betray iu 
august and sacred rights* I am not at all of iho 
opinion of M* Rousseau, who in one of his fits oF 
spleen says thit it is as irdi to let prinoee hsnt, for 
fear, if prevented, they should do worse things. 

Another reproach which may be urged 
against M. de Buifon, and which his enemies 
have not failed to repeat widi a doe portion of: 
acrimony, is his devotion to his systons. I was* 
in hopes that he had corrected this defect, 
at kf»t his DisserioHmm Umnahun ^ animaU 
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pfefiiced to bis fourth Toltmie appeared to me |ier-< 
fectly free from it. But it seems a part of his nature, 
and, u ajich, has here completely resonieci its as-^ 
oendaocy ; systems intmde at every moment) where 
k is j)o&gibie to bring them in, with a coniidetice 
which can justly be allowed ouly to established* 
truths^ ThisintojucaUon of systematising spirits is a 
y«y singttlftr thing ; they baild up in their heads a 
scafibliling which is very artificially arranged, and 
constructed veiy scieniihcaiiy, but has unhappily, 
no foundation to mt upon. At the first view thcf 
are delighted with the boldness of their ideas^ they 
are sjeduced by the novelty of them, tluy soon 
impose upon themselves, and forgetting that theii: 
edifioe wants fbnndation and solidity, theyfprant it 
all the prerogatives of truth, and hate those, who, 
perhaps without any intention, overthrow their 
paper edifice witi^ a.siogle breath oi^. true philosophy* 
They can see at length nothing hot their systems, 
they are only occupied in glossing over the defects 
of them^ of which none are more conscious than 
tbemsdves^ with over-looking, . nay, even cQr^ 
ruptingin their favour, the truths that cms their 
way. 

M* de Bnfibn has always astonished me with 
the thorough conviction he seepis to feel of the 

certainty of his theory respecting the earth. If it 
were among that small number of inanilest truths, 
on which it is impossible there should b^ two 
ofMuions, he could not speak with greater confi- 
dence upon the subject. The citizen of Geneva is 
Paet Lr-VojL. I. P 
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fvMy mwih in the wme oate. Since, aooofding 
ticihil system, the state of savages is that which is 
Iho oMMtcoafenBable to natoret there is no virtue, 
ttobapjiiaeMirUcli 1m does mot in it; more 
especially he considers it as wholly exempted from 
Gximes* 111 vain^ does true and impartial history 
lepraMat how inoch the savagia k addicted ta ven* 
feaacey how nmeh he ia by nature suspideiis, antf 
bow i nextingnishable and cruel are his hatreds, he 
op|K>|es to ^ts so weii known a bold assertion that 
ibe savage k a stranger to resentment^ and diat 
the moment the offence is past, he forgets it en- 
tirely, liut the most extrao^inary thing of all in 
time systematisers is, that th^ easily pmeive how 
others are absorbed in their chimeras^ and never 
suspect that they are themselves iu the same case. 
I have sometimes thought that this prepossession* 
was necessary to give their ideas the warmth and 
strength See* In efieoc if they could foresee 
how the edihce which they have raised witii so 
much toil and paihs b to moulder away, ttiey could 
not feel the pride in it which we daily witness. If 
true philosophy were once to be established among 
mankind^ there would, according to all appearance, 
be no writers, and perhaps this would not be a 
great misfortune ; we should then not see people 
hating and persecuting each other for difference of 
opinion^ aud if so, the cessasion of writing, far 
ftom being an evfl^ would be the most valuable of 
blessings. 



*^:r hr:. , ' ■ , Jauuary, I767, , 

: jBernanl la Btpiyfor da Foiitmll0« Bern of 
the Fr»iich AcMkmy, and of the Academies of 

Sciences and Inscriptions, died on Sutiday the 
Ninth of Janoiu*y, in the evening. He htfd v«iy 
nearly conpkted a hundred years, as liie was bom 
on tlie Eleventh of February, 1()57.— M. de Fou- 
taoelie js one ot thosQ extraordinary men who, 
wrtneas for a cantory of ali ihan3aoiiilioii^t>r4h6 
bmnan mtnd, has cotitribDted bnnself towards ac- 
compiishing some, and has piepaied the way to 
many othars. Bom without geniut^ he owes all 
hissnocass to thadeamess, the ccfartaettesSi and 
the . precision of his mind, to a style ingenious, 
flowery, and in a certain way hrilliant; a style of 
wfakh ke was tlie creator, and of which there hais 
beea since 1 sncb a iramber of bad ooff^iats. While 
we are \v;iiting; toi liie time when the saccesbui of 
this cekbraled man at the Academy^ shall, in his 
en)qgHMByt give ua an idea of his merits and his 
Qlerary labonrs, I will endeavoar to present yon 
with some sketches, hazarding at the same time 
some reflections by the way, that will give yon an 
ide^ of his charact^n ^ r • 

. Academical speeches commonly contain no- 
thing but vapid and fulsome praises, heaped toge- 
tiier without ilimnlni ni in imii , tlii^|i||f|iii( i 
dbat the.snbject should be treated very £ftretat1y< 
The life of M. dc Fontenelle, considering the 
Tarious objects with which it is conuectedi would 
afiofd fi^e scope Ityr th{$ pan df a . philoeopcr | it 
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would involve the hiatoiy. of philosophy^ And the 

revolutions it has experienced in France ftom the 
time of Descartes to the present moment. — ^What 
a grand anl^ect de Fontenelle was one of the 
most celehrated disciples of that destroyer of the. 
scholastic philosophy. At present that the New- 
tonian system has trinmphed in i^'rance, as io all 
the rest of eoUghtened Europe^ over every otbsv 
philosophical profession of ftith,the only adherents 
remaining to Descartes, are M. de Mairan, who 
has given ns a Treatise upon the Aurora- BoreaUs^ 
and another upon the Nature ,with. a few 

more of the oldest Academicians, not men of any 
note. A time will very likely come when the disci- 
ples of Newton will be no more in vogue than aie. 
now those of Descartes. Evesy thing is ravoltt- 
tionary in the human luiiid, as well as m the phy- 
sical and moral of der of the Universe ; schools 
destroy one another^ the names of great men alone- 
remain, like the immense pyramids of £!gypt;» in 
spite of the effort of ages, and the ravages of 
time. The whole croo J of subaltern philosophers^* 
disciples of the opinions of others^ will disappear^ 
will be efl^ced from the remembrance of mankind, 
the names alone of such men a& Newton, Leibnitz, 
Descartes, Bacon, and someothem^ will, combined 
with those of Aristotle and Plato be remembered 
and held in veneration, as long as philosophy and 
letters shall endure. 

What will save M. de FontesneUe from the 
oblivioii into which the apostles of a fleeting reU-v 
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gion* cannot fiiil of sinking, is the real merit of 
liavin^ been tbe first to render philosophy popular 

in France. His Plurality of Worlds, his Histoid 
vf' the Oracles, and several other works of his are 
.become classical books. Men of the world, till 
bh'time so empty, and so Ignorant, even "women, 
whose tastes and occapations have so great an in« 
fluenoe in all that concerns the manners of po« 
Inhed life in France, bav« drawn from his works 
the principles of a sound and enlightened philoso- 
phy. His very style, which a severe taste cannot bat 
condemn. Ins, by a something catching in it to tbe 
generality of readers, contributed to extend the in« 
fluence of this light, to increase the love of trntb, 
and enlaige thci boundaries of the empire of reason. 
It is tme that in enlightening ns thus, M. de Fon- 
tenelle has narrowly missed aiming a mortal blow 
at the national taste. The stile which in him is 
not merely supportable, but attractive, though 
ftlse, has opened a vast' career to our would-be 
beaux-espriis, and if his opinions, and those of M. 
de la Motte had prevailed in the public mind over 
the stronger cry of fiature, over the tranquil, but 
constant effect of her beanties, there had been an 
end of our taste, we should have seen the age of 
Voitnre and other writers equally meagre revive 
we should soon have resembled children who would 
gladly exchange the Hercules Farn^ise or Venus de 
Medic is for a doll from one of the shops in the 
Rite St. Hanari. 

To judge of the extent of our past danger, 

P 3 
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to ^eel how det^tablc the manner is which the vo- 
taries of AI. de Fontenelie have endeavoured to 
establishi we have only to examine the productions . 
' &f some of those writers who assert that their stile is 
foi iiit d from his ; can any thing be more detestable, 
more insupportable than the works with which 
they have overwhelmed the pabltc. Happily^ and 
I know not by what miracle such a thin^ has been 
brooght about in this instance, since perhaps ano- 
ther in^ianee of the kind could scarcely hp named,—- 
hej pily, I say, the good Kl. de Fontenelle h^s 
done by the philosophic spirit which reigns in hh 
works has had its full efiect, without the ill that 
might have been occasioned by the false model 
given in his style, having had any permanent ilU 
consequences. For this the nation will owe au 
eternal obligation to M. de Voltaire, thongh 1 
think ii is onis, the extent of which is not snfficient- 
ly £elt. This great man came at the precise mo- 
ment to j)revent the fcirilier extension of the false 
.^/-6»pr^; thanks to him the AbbeTmblet, and 
som^ other insignificant writers, are the only ones 
now remain in^i^ who pass their lives in turning and 
rcTturning phrases, in twisting and twirling labo- 
riously a puerile diction *who employ themselves, 
as M.de Voltaire said of Marivatix,- in weighing 
nothings in scales made of a spider's web. The 
easy and popular philosophy of M* de Voltaire, his 
Style at once sample, nat|iral» and origioali the in- 
expressible charm of his colouring, soon tavght 
us to ue^pi^ei thuse epigrammatic turns, that cqui- 
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Tocal precisioQ, those paltry beauties, to which 
iiBitators without taste Ind giveo a traii»ietit fashion; 
Hus true mmM ftr style, has since been seconded 
by all writers ot real talents among us. M, do 
Boffin, if not a deep phiiosbpher, most jSTcr ht 
admired as one of the iifieBt of writers ; M. Didero^ 
in penetrating into the deepest recesses of truth, 
with a strength and genius rare indeed to be founds 
iias^kn^wn how to combine in the happiest manner, 
the most eitensiv^ philosophical views, with the 
most brilliant imagination, and the most exquisite 
Ming of the fine and beautifol. Jean Jacqnes 
ftonssean even, in seeking to establish his para- 
doxes has supportGil them in language so simple, 
yet so nervous, that he well deserves to participate 
in the glory of the other great men I have named. 
B«t for them we Aoold now speak and write an 
unintelligible jargon. To the simple beauty of 
SQch langoage^ M. de Fontenelle was however 
wholly insensible ; 1 have often bad occasion to 
•remark that in whatever was related or read to him. 
he seemed always looking for the point, insensi- 
to eveiy other species of beauty, whatever did 
not c^clode with s6me torn was a nnllity to him. 
He had seen all the great men of the age of Louis 
the Fourteenth, he had been their contemporary, in 
some sort their rival, but they were scarcely ever 
mentioned by him. I am authorised in believing 
that he held Moli^re and Racine very cheap, and 
as to La Fontaine he never mentioned him but to 
4ecry him. There ai^ however^ verses of La . 
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Foutaine's, which I had rather have written thau 
all the works of M« de Fontenelle, Corneiile'iroe 
his man, he extolled him above eveiy thing, but 
he was of his own province, nay more was his 
iiDcie. And then what a reasouer, a kind of 
beauty to toach M« de Fontenelle. . 

He retained the facnlties of his mind to the 
last, almost unimpaired. But for his deafoeaSy 
which prevented his mingling in oonversatiaii, he 
' vouki have been as agreeable in company, as if he 
had not been more than thirty. Not long ago he 
,said to 8 young woman, in order to make her sen- 
sible of the impressk^n her beauty made upon him, 
• Oh thai I were mly fowrmre ^ean old/ In the 
course of the maluily which terminated his life, he 
said to some one who asked him whatiUs he felt; 
JVeae, unlets U be thai of exisimg; thia was speaUng: 
more to the purpose than he generally did. A ' 
.woman well known in the world, Madame Ghmand, 
.made him a visit about sU months agOf being then 
a hundred and three years dds Afy dear Sir^ said 
she, Providence seems to have forgot that there 
are iuw suck beings in the world as jfou a¥id me^^ 
M. de Fontenelle put his fingers to his lip, and 
with a very arch look, said: Silence! — It was by 
a number of such pointed sayings, and ingenious 
. turns, that he rendered himself m his latter yearSf 
. infinitely agreeable in society. 

His private Hte was uniform and tranquil ; he 
was always cited as a model of discretion ; how 
often has his conduct, in this respect, beM set in 
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opposition to that of M. de Voltaire ; hot the 
greatest men have not always the best heads* 
:Mmy ioiiitOMtioiia .m^y be panloiied to tbe brtU 
'liftiil and ardent imagination that could prodooe 
'any thing no tine as Zaire : of such a genius it 
may moit truly be said that tlie prodaoce and dia» 
.mtimi of a coU hetxt, are uot worth half ao 
much as the follies of an ardent roind. M. de 
f QUteaeik has often been accused of having a 
•heart little open to -fteliags of aeiiailiility ; it has 
emm been aaid of him that he never in his hUt, 
either laughed or wept. This trait characterizes a 
. man very atrongly i it was quite the diqiosation to 
live to a hooArad yearn of age. He was a atran- 
ger to all tumultuous passions, to all violent emo- 
tiona, to all those impetuous impulses by which 
rfMit men are ofboi so mnch enslaved ; but then 
Ms frigid heart never filt the enehaating power of 
beauty, the vivid and delicious impressions of 
virtue, nor the charms and sweets of firiendship* 
When whh dispositions such as theee we observe 
religiously the laws of society, the rules of honour 
and public decorum, we are exempt from reproachi 
but we are not the less ohjectA of pity. 

Lotd Hyde, a man of great talents, who £at 
a long time, from liis closet at Paris, directed the 
> House of Commons in London, and who died here 
of a &U fcom his horse, somewhat early in liie» 
• said 09fce» in lemarlring upon the long life of M. 
de Foutenelle, that he for his part conld live his 
• hnud^. y«lrs in a quarter of an hour. A 
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idea which proves admiiablv the ^reat snperiority 
. of a heart of sensibility over one which £mIs 
fMtliii^, It ii 4iiiealt to Uvea long tsiM. in a 
quarter an hour, wfaen we lovt notliin^ but epi- 
gram, audit was that aluue which conldevej: make 
«ny imfwaMioD «{nmi - M. <i« Fontonell^ ; < In is mmI 
•ever to luivt beea afiecftid by nwic or pointing, 
or by ail}- of tliose arts that often fascinate hearts 
of a difierent texture 40 powerfoUy* . M. iiidorot 
baviiig :8Ma him .throo of yeafs ago* Aht the 
.first thne' m hit life, oouUI' tioc fbrfanr iheddiog 
tears at the vanity of littrary glory, and of all hu- 
man things. M* do FpntoneUe poroeiTing his i«un, 
-ompiiiied the cause of them ; k ie^oaidl M. Didnmt^ 

that I am impressed with a very singular sentiment, 
Sir^ said M. de FoQteiiell% stopping him and 
•niiling, U i0nimjmnoar€ gea$^4mee ikmMtd 
teniiment mtirefy to the ethgue. An answer very 
sudicicnt to dry tears wliich tenderncfis and ti^ 
love of bniMnity had oallod forth ianm a heart of 
vfma and benevoleot Aelings. 

M. de Fontenelie prided himself much upon 
never having in his lifeasiced a service of anyone; 
he might hate added <tbat he^never spontaneonsly 
Tendered one« A lady 'of great woith>an4 talents, 
in whom he placed much confidence, and whom 
he has, by way of parenthesis, named as execn- 
trix of his will, Madame €lobMa,~ifab lady hat 
always said that there w as but one way of impelling 
him to do a servicei which was to lay your com* 
mnda opon hhsy to say it.mmi b$ dmtf. To the 

♦ 
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great, ii musty be never had any thing to reply, 
ikmt he coM not bf any iumqs have been brooght 
to faal tiisi it' was espedleet, or a thing required 
by humanity. The most hoi iibk trait ot hisinsen- 
'aibihty ^t has ever been cited, is the story ot the 
aiparligiit. He was pgftioiilarly food of f hese 
▼egecefoles, • but prdbrred tbom "ftrj much dressed 
witii oil. One of his friend£, 1 tiiink the Abb6 
Ten«MMi, going -in one day, intending to dine 
with faki, M . de FontetteUe said that he wonid 

Jiiake a great saciitice to him, and have half the 
atparagufi dressed with butter. Beibre the time ot 
dfaBMT arrived iMWever, the viakor was tft]cenill» 
and Ml down after a tew moments in an apoplectic 
fit ; M. de Fontcnt lie, on this ran with great haste 
to the kitchen, caUing out : iUi witii oil, all wiih 
Ant tba most tmitiUe part of this story 
is, that a short time after, being at dinner with 
the same Loid Hyde mentioned above, when a disii 
•of mpmgfs aade a part df the bill of fare, he 
Aheetmi that what he had said, seemed to have 

brought theiu very much into fashion. With such 
a mode of thinking, he would probably have had 
§m^f^iri», if the vanity of being cotraected with 
a celebrated man, had not led many people to seek 

his society. 

TM» extreme indifierence was so moch the 
Jeadfn^ feature of his character, that is was carried 

into every thing, and uilen prevailed over the just- 
> ness of his thhiking, particularly in all matters 
' that were any way connected with sentinent; He 
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•aid that if he could hold tnuh in his hands, as he 
could a bud, he should certainly stifle it ; 60 much 
did he consider the aobleftt gift of Heeveii is use* 
less and dangerous to manldod* He had in fiict no 
religion, and this indifitreoce^ which he preserved 
all his lifo^ is much mere namral ia a mind iroly 
philosophicy than Us coldness with f^rd to 
truth. He used tu say farther, that if he had in 
hb chest a paper of ^?er so horrihie a nature, ca- 
pable of dishoooitnng him for ever m the eyes of 
posterity, he should not give himself any trooble 
about burning it before his death, provided he 
could be sequre that it wonld never come to iiglit 
doring his life* Tlus sentiment la not natnraL 
Shame is one of the most powerful feelings of 
man in a state, of society, and he can as little, for 
the moftt.par^ bear the idea of its being attoiiied 
to lus name: after his death, as that of living 
under the ojiprobrium of it. It was the more ex- 
traordinary in the mouth of M. de Foatenelle, ae 
he was exicessively eager for pnise. He vm not 
at. sdl difficult as to the manner in which ' it wit 
oflfered, or as to the person from whom it came, 
and however strange soch an anomaly may appear^ 
one of the most ingenious, the most epignunmatio 
of minds, a mtnd e%*en fastidioosly delicate on the 
score of gallautrj, could be flattered and dehghted 
with the most vapid and awkward compliments tbst 
were lavished upon him by a certain set of people. 
Somebody saying to him one (hiy, I wish to compile 
ment t/ou, but I must be ernkwed wUi the Jim turn - ' 
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^fi/* yoiir oim miW to eh it as I whh,** he replied, 
Never mind, at any rate compiimentJ* I have 
heard him often coinplain, as a reproach to his own 
Goiintrymeny that the £nglish seemed to yalne him' 
niDch more highly than they did. It is, said Ma- 
dame Geofirioi in her easy and good-natured man- 
jMOtf li^u that let jm you loo near. Yeu know, 
I ^^added, tk^ m mm i$ a hero to He pdkt*de* 
cbambre. 

These traits will suffice to give yon an idea of 
the dnnicter of this Iherary veteran ; oncwho onl j 

wanted, in order to have been a truly great man, 
a more lively imagination warmed with a heart of 
gicaler sensibility; these it Is tme are not trifles. 
With so moch iHomination of mind he had not 
imagination enough to enter into the career of ge- 
nlns, and owii^ to the want of sensibility he was de» 
void of taste. From these defects he hecame, as we ' 
have several times already remarked, a model for a 
oertain class of bad writers, and his decisions in 
asattM of taste are falsCj inconsiitenti and rashly 
given. It is well known with what zeal both M. de 
Fontenelle and M. de La Motte disputed the me- 
rits of the ancients. Two athlete of such vast 
powers have notwithstanding, in spite of the pene* 
tration and logic displayccl in this idle and ridicu- 
lous contest, ouly excited our pity. It would be 
difficnlt to put forth more insipidity and absurdity 
OB any snlgeGty than they have brought together to 
prove the superiority of tiic moderns over the an- 
cients. One, would almost be tempted to think that 
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M. de Footenelle, M« de La Motte, and the Abb4 
Xerr^lon twd^ these tt»t efibrU meraljr to provcf 
the poverty aod miserv of a miwl dead to all im* 
pressions of sentiment. It :i blind man who walks 
oa with perfect qontidence ia the daii^, who goes 
ailiajF methodically, and whom each atep conduola 
into aoBM new error. Woe to the natioR if ever 
its Fontenelle's and La Motte s succeed in throwing 
down the stataes of Homer and Sophocles, of Ci* 
Cfvo and Virgil. Under what names wlH genins 
ever be revered on earth, if uot under tlie immortal 
ones oi tiiGne great men. 

I am more disposed than almost any mm to 
overlook those little blemishes vhieh afe to beivMind 
in the works of M. de Voltaire, and 1 consider his 
£ssa9^(m Universal History as oi itself sailici^tto 
iounortaliie it$> author if he #ere in want of any 
new title to immortality. . I cannot then forbear 
asking how it is possible for so powerful a genius to 
speak in snch slighting t^rms of Homer as he does; 
4 al tbe beginning of his ihird volume, in treating of 
the revival of letters in Italy. He gives the prefe- 
/ rence to the moderns in almost e?ery thing; he 
does not hesitate to rank thd Orlando Fnrioeo above 
the Odyssey, and, what is still more extraordinary, 
the Gierusalemme Liberata. of Tasso^ above the 
Iliad* If such a judgment had heeft given by M • 
de Fontenelle it would have passed nnheeded, no 
one would have been surprized at it ; but that it 
should oome from the pen of M* de Volmire is 
wholly ineoncetvable. I think I have elsewhere re« 
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marked that the moderns have not even eontrived 
the mAchinery of their epic poeiD% ihait amid the 
barfcmiMof their rav^ntkm thef havealwiy« had: 
recoQFse to borrowing from Homer, how little soever 
such a model was adapted to the subject they were 
|0 tfeat« Ande?eiiif ournodem poets wmhkndd 
with Homer's genius, still bis poem musl be sti« 
perior to theirs, from the charm given to it by 
the acting subhmity and simplicity oi the mam* 
Hers be pfdnts* - Alas ! if this father of poetry were 
to reclaim from bis desoendaBts all that they have 
borrowed from him, what would remain to m ot 
the £asSMi» the Jerusalem Deliveredt the Orlando 
IVirioso, the Lusiad, the Henriade, or aiiy thing 
d^e oi Ux€ kiud ihat could be mentioned. 

I had the honour of annouDciug to you a very 
ridiculous tragedy which bears the title of the £ir- 

hon Earthquake, the anthor of which is a hair- 
dresser* by name Andr^ This piece has thus far 
been crowned with very great success that it has 

been sohl exceedingly well by the author. J he ex- 
cessive absurdity of the work was its sure passport 
to auccessy but 'tis mueh to be feared that the facade 
of all the bair-dressers will be tamed by it. A 
wretched wit has just publislied The Hair-dreji^ferS: ' 
EnqfdnpediafQr theuHof aU wU fff Headi^ em-. 
keUished with engramngs^ and dedicaittd ia Mix 
Andr4f hair-dresset^f fn/ one of hi^ bittlum., ^-.i 

Tou will read with great pleasure the letters of 
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Miss Fanny Biitler, to Lord Charles Alfred dn: 
jCakombridge, written in 1 735, and supposed to be 
trtoisUted from English id by AdMidc de* 
VfliniDcai, in one ▼olome, 6to. They are the 
letters of a young woman to her lover, neither of 
whom, however, ever existod in Enghuid. The ^ 
letters are not the less real oaes, not inteoded for 
the public but adilrcssed to a favoured lover, as 
may easily be seen by the warmth, the disorder, the 
extravagance^ of them, by the natural and original 
tone -that reigns throoghont. They are notwith- 
standing very uneqnal ; the early letters, in parti- 
cular^ are not written with the same strength as the 
rest. I suspect that many of them have been alter- 
ed in several places for pnblicatioD, perhaps be>' 
cause the author was afraid uf being known* lliis 
gives them a sort of desultory appeaxance which di- 
minishes their valns; had the same tone of frank* 
ness been preserved throughont, the collection 
wonid have been charming. Such as they are, yon 
will find letters which will afford you the truest 
pleasure. 

The trade of a panegyrist is a bad one, and 
often incompatible widi the duties of a pfailoeopher^' 

The avocation of the latter is to display the troth 
upon all occasions in its utmost force and purity, 
and he cannot withhold it from the public without 
dishonooring himself. The accusation consequently- 
which I have brought against M. de V^okaire with 
regard to bis AgeqfLoms the Faurtunth is very ' 
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beavy^ and ought to be supported with strong' 
Proofs, r am however much disposed to believe 
^hat a part of this degradation in the author's ge- 
neral tone» and relas^ation in the severity of his anU 
madversions is to be ascribed to onr being placed 
too near the period of which he writes, and that 
the tim^ is not yet arrived tor treating of it with 
proper sincerity and efiect. A hundred years hence 
it will be more justly appreciated than at the pro- 
sent day, every thing, and every budy will have 
found their proper place^ and all will go well* 
History may be compared to tai^ paintings with 
colossal figures ; which should onl\ be cuntemplatcd 
at a certain distance. If we approach too near them 
we see only vast masses, the justness of the pro* 
portions escapes us entirely. What we have seid 
will not indeed fully justify the author of the ^ge 
of Louis the Fourteenth, We can easily pardon 
this' defect in the extent of his details, but it is not 
without pain that we see him comnicnd things 
which he would have censured if they had passed 
in the time of Francis the First, or if lie could have 
resolved to abandon the trade of a panegyrist. This 
mania throws a character of want of verity, a some- 
thing half painful over the whole history, nor def 
we find in it the superior mind that wrote upon the 
histories of Henry the Fourth, and Louis the Thir- 
teenth. Was it for M.de Voltaire to make himself an 
eulogist of the pomp of Louis the Fourteenth, to 
be dazzled with it like u raw school bov, tu applaud 
that ill-placed haughtiness with regard to foreign 
Part I.— Vol. \. Q 
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aad weaker nations, which has so long renclereii 
the French name odioos in Earope ; to excate, in 
ihoity so many things blameable in the eyes of the 
philosopher, and which hi&tory ought never to ex- 
ease in. deceased sovereigiis» that existing ones may 
learn to tremble for tlieir memories. l/>ais the 
Foiirleenth was not sufficiently enlightened* to play 
a ][Mirt worthy of his age. The sort of elevation 
and love of great things which prevailed in his cha* 
racter not being mipported by an enlarged and phi* 
Joiiophical mind, he was continoaily mistaking a 
▼atn and empty pageantry for real greatness* With 
bow much ostentation does M* de Voltaire talk of 
the pensions p^iven by him to foreigners of eminence 
in science and hterature. from one end of Europe 
to the other. In this mnnificence there is certainly 
an air of grandeur, bnt it is not of that kind which' 
ought to dazzle the eyes of the pliilosopher. When 
we consider that Louis the Jbonrteenth had not in 
fact any just idea of the real merit of those who 
were thus lecoaipensed bv him, the action is no 
longer in puiable to any thing but ostentation, and 
wliolly Joses its value. He would have been much 
more really great had he endeavonied to alleviate 
the burdens of his people, than he appears in send- 
ing presents to foreigners whose names are already 
forgotten ; and thus it was that Henry the Pouirth 
judged. A King truly great and enlightened would 
have endeavoured to draw illustrious foreigners into 
the country, not only by his beneficence, but still 
»ore by allowing a perfect religious toleration* 
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M, de Voltaire relates with a sort of exultation 
the anecdote of Look the Fourteenth coming to the' 
parltSHient in his military boots with his whip in 
liis hand, to compel tlie em cgisterhi^ of his edicts ; 
hut it was the duty ut a historian strongly to have 
refM-ohftted the indecency of this action, not to haf e 
recorded it with approbation. I for my part can- 
not see an}' thing like greatness in it; uiilitaiy 
boots are not becoming to kings, excepting at the 
heed of their armies. I admire Henry the Fourth 
ranch more when carrying to the parliament hi^ 
edicts for raising money, and observing on his 
GOmiog oat that the people did not cry Five k Roi^ 
he went home eitreroely sad, and said to his coor* 
tiers, They are not satisfied with mcj f lici^ saidnO' 
thing ; on which he immediately returned to the 
parliament and withdrew his edicts, sayiogt / had 
heiier go wlihoui momy and see them Mtkfied. 
Such tifiits as these do indeed merit being recorded 
in histor}'; they may justly draw tears from poste- 
rity. Neither ought the vengeance exercised by 
Louis towards the republic of Genoa to have been 
passed over nncoudenined by tlie historian, it was 
a noble sonrce of triumph forsooth to oppress the 
weak, who had no power of reristance^ and compel 
them to steps which reflect no dishonour but upon 
tlic oppressor, — upon one who could so misuse his 
povrer* The arrival oi the dc^ of Genoa, at Ver* 
sailles, appears to'me humiliating only toLontsthe - 
FoorteeiUb. The celebrmoii saying of the ilogt- on 
.this occaeion is known to every hody. if he had 
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been asked what he &aw most pcUj in France, he 
nigiit htve point^dl at the King aad saiii Atai. 
Louis the Foorleenth dicl.n«t, infM, flustaio 

the lastre and glory of his age, and he was nafor* 
tunate enough after having seen France at th^ 
highest piich of gloiy» to which he had not coo* 
tnbnted by Us |^»ia»,tosee hcrdedine, of wfaiehlw 
was himst If the principal canse. But it was just that 
a Monarch, wlio bad shewn himtelf proud beyond ail 
kfQndsr shookl aot die withoat being bumiiiatod. 
'The epoch of the reTocntion of the Edictof Nanesii, 
a moment forever fatal to France, was tbat oi liie 
clecline of the kingdoniy— 'it was the tomb of pvblic 
pmperity. The Great Meii« in every bncocb «f 
science and learninc disappeared, or if any remained 
it was only here and tliere a sohtary one, like a 
desolate tree or plaot in a soil which had loag beeti 
culttTaied, bat <m a sudden -became wholly neg- 
lected ; — they only bore witness to the former pros- 
perity 4of the country without being able to retrace 
vthdimage of it. 

• M. (le Voltaire would have raisf*d a inoi\iinirnt 
wojtiiy of bimseif if he bad dared to^reseiit a ]>icture 
of the Afeaf Lmkthe Favri^enth imder this point 

• of view, agd he would stiH hate fonnd en Aeie«t 

• subjects for panegyric and admiration. The age in 
which lived a ComeiUe» a Raeine» a Moli^, a^Ja 
Fantaine, a Tnrenwe, ti CktiUi a Colbert, vmmt 
but be for ever rtiemorahle. Our historian carries 
his fatal indulgence into every thing, from tlie most 

' Importsiiit aiiljsbte'ereft^tov.the most '^vial. In 
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his el4aptfir upoa the iiuances he breaks oul into 
vlole^it jiivectiTM agaiKat ail time who faaYCe^er 
piMukd the eaoM of the cnltivatorf » and deplond 
the nusei"y of the people. What an uuwoi thy part 
ibr a philusopher ta take i — M. da Voltaire astterts 
thattha Jaboimr is misarahle every where, and 
'particularly in Cicrinany. I'ho interest of truth 
^bki^ >ii9 to be ^ileot ; tliere is in fact na 
'e^mMtTDnnrluira. the peasant It eo miserabU as in 
'fViinca;. tim is the stiicc trtith, and h the great 
vice of dur goverumewf . The situation of the I'^ng-* 
ijish luUiurer is well kaown. If M. de Voltaire had 
..talW -aJiUtle wkh a hiAbsndniao ' of the ebuiitfy 
^'Aliemborg he wo^ld have had n mdre jmt idea 
<pf t^e. German peiisant. The iahau^ing Gtrniaiis 
am m iaot oaty nisandile in the eeclesiastical prio- 
«ipa)itieti because "the gfevvniaient of prieste and 
iaooks is the woj-st of all governments. 

In the chapter upon Calvinism our hist€»rian 
draws ao animated picture of the atrocities^ and 
persecutions exercised against the protestants.— 
This he observes was tlie work oF the clergy, but 
does not scrupk la add : It was, after aU^ the 

mUmoduced by force should become sharers with ihem* 
What a reflection ! One wouki suppose that the 
CiaMBis(bi of the <Q«ntry wefe not Freneh^ ^t thehr 
ailnalsMi of cititatt'lfiis preenrioos, kad that rigbt 

is always on tfie side of Ae strongest. In the eyes 
^ thiKfKbilo&opUer if iiie ri|^ht citiaen^hip be dis* 
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putable with any one, it is with this same Catholic 
ckrgy ^hose princrples of iodependenqe are so 
much in oppositioo to the legitimate and sovereign 
power, and who are not connected with the state 
by any of tliose sweet ties of paternity, or family 
connections » by which nature has united the human 
species and sofkened their manners. ' Not even the 
fault committed by Lonls the Fourteenth, at the 
beginning ot the war. of the succession, against the 
advice of all his Conncil, in acknowledging the 
Pretender as Kln^r of England, is passed oirer by 
• M, de \ oitaire w iihont an apology. As a politi- 
cian he ought to have observed that this was -the 
most foolish step Louis could have taken at that 
timn ; — as a philosopher he ought tu have felt the 
ridiculous and empty insult thas shewn to a free 
nation, in thinking of imposing npon it a King 
whom it had legitimately nyected, and that by 
almost unanimous consent. 

May, 1767. 

The day that M. Seguitr took his seat at the 
French Academy in the place of M. de Foatenelltf 
the President l|enault produced a DissMalm t^ 
enquire : Iflu/ the French language teas more diitsie 
thfin the Latin? — -It was thou^t a very absurd 
performance both as to the aabject and the manner 
in which it was treated i bnt thei most canons part 
.of the story was^ that in dissertation composed 
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expressly to decide this important qaestion* do d«- 
ctsfott was made upon it* 

^ Yon will read io the seeond volume of M. de 
Voltaire 8 JS^ssmf «k Unmersal Historff that the 
venerable Cdnoeil of Constance was very rebetant 
to condemn' the pious docuine of the Cordelier 
Jean Petit on the subject of assassination. This 
holv &ther maintains lhat assassination is a meri- 
torioas work, more in the hands of a Knight than 
of a Squire, of a Prince than of a Knight. Accord** 
ing to these principles he who assassinates a Jiang 
is an elect of the first order ; the Jesuit Gofgnard/ 
was hung for enteiuininp; the same principles. 
Bot conkl tlie punishment of such a miserabio 
wretch compensate a loss like that of Heniy the 
Fourth; th^ Parttament ought to hato broke Jean 
Petit with his thesis upon the wheel ; the govern- 
jnent ought to extirpate every one whose <ioctrioei> 
iipon^this subject are merely 8ospected.r . A Prefarte 
hifi^hly respected for the puiity of his morals, the 
Bishop Soissous, has opposed this abominable 
doctrine with the utmost rigour, ito a cbuge to his 
clergy*- Never was a charge published that had a 
more extensive circulation ; it has been cried about 
the streets as the Fine Charge of the Mmhop of 
fiMMona* It is said, that the Jesuits are singnlarly 
mortified at it. The following passage is more 
particularly admirable. " Friends or enemies, 
¥ Chriitians ox Iniddsy Ca^^tics or Schismatics^, 
Heoeties or Pagans* aU are onr brethrep^ Wf 
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*^ ought to cherish them, und we on 1) wish their 
happiuess/' If the Cathohc Clergy could ever 
practice this dqctriDe- willi heart and so»l« theie 
would be « ffreet climlfiiition of crimes and horrors 
upon the eaitb. VV c oiight to put up our aidt?ut 
pgtfUBA tbatthe henrtfi of all the prelates in France 
aiiy.faacdtBe as puie iu that of tbfi Bivlwip of Sma* 

' . _ iii'CoiHttltuiig^Uiehiatory of aU ag)ie§ ooa eaailjr 
aiies thAt tfa^€wo occapatioos to which mankind In 

general are tlie most addicted mc war aiid politics ; 
9r M^ipjklver.wprds^as they may be called with grea^ 
prd|Nri^y'<» the. ficlencts-of destroying, and of dfi? . 
M'Viog e^ch other. Bat in giving to thescieuci^ 
^ipalitjc$:ali the e;iUiit aud dignity which it merits 
itool ^bo ^^l^yecta which it includes^ namely th# 
bapfuness i(ad prosperity of the people it mast be 
acliuowlcdged that very little progress has been 

sHrfeJn k,^ and ihai a wise, jnet, and enlighiaoad 
9«TertiinMit, wiH newr he any thing but a biilliam 

chimera. I hin e suinetimes compared the science 

ot pohtic^ with that of wedkiaai th^y appear ta 
he tbk tiwD acUaim tha moet aaoeasafy Id tha aiip- 
port of society, and they are notwithstanding pre<« 
cicely those which rest upon the least certain baaia, 
^bMilMive Made tbe least conskiaiabfe advaneea 
tMMlPds perfeodon. Tbfs reflection wo«ld a pp ea r 
a very melancholy one without tlie consolation 
th«itwe ibffff 0 ff««i aapbmaca* Wmm Uuit wo 
leiira that aationa who aia sot to ponttMon of any 
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of the knowledge necessary for presernng and for 
liealiflg tliemsdves, are not the lesa preserved, do 
not tots ooDtiDo^ to exUt than thiMt 6wtt whom the 
grreatest care is extended, or if yoo please who are the 
niost abaudoned to physicians, and that the govern- 
xftettt alCl»Migh.t«iy:iiUdniiiUte9ed ill aloioti emy 
cimer «f Eorofw-still tQbM«toi» >li eveD>'8appoD(«il 
hv its very weakness. It is ouly individual who 
are iiom time tOiUiQfi the victims of want ot skill 
iR.theLfhn|i fioutOy. oit ■lairtMiiwtfiiitoBiiqto in tfa» go* 
^^ehmeBfty dbo thing kveps on*il4 oeMe-M aE^ wholt, 
when its. vices are not carried to an excess that 
oeenftfM ail bovods. We nostl eveii^ I inmiy 
hefieMi • idtmpnuh • the hope of :ever seeing 'the 

sciences in (luejtion carried \^rv tar amontr us. 1 lie 

J V O 

liti^ .pi ogress tbe^^have made since t^ie days wlien 
Gtoectt ffliaeJa tl» pnae^iyy toadt to a neaeoMble 
cw ch w i Mi that 'they were canned ot that - thne at 

fer as the eftbrts of genius and tlie human mind are 
aUatagf^m that^licfictign. hx dieotcan we^otiei: 
oMMhras WitheeerracMg any giehtmiinib^ ofmen 
together excel in sciences which are founded almost 
entirely apon cotrjectiure; which GOD»e(|oently re- 
qoiae iKiinMMi dtHhm Hiiiet juit and p^qntraHog eiiit« 
giaat nieoli wad griwt sagacity, -united with ecfoal 
4e|Rlh.of thought and judgment in the acquiNitiou 
ofkoowJedge, and . io the. applicatioa of ||;€Beral 
pnnciploi fio partkidar casab Afaake& ahd orm« 
wall glide in every where, and corrupt* the very 
aourees of Ufe^ and of the happiness of mankind, 
IkoiiMi of o eopcaor naadfnoMfes and oomctv 
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them, the vulvar do not see them* or do not know 
ilic remedies that oagbt tu be applied, A person 
k born a physicMn or a sutasman as he ts ho» a> 
painter or » paat, tbat in to aaty, he ootnaa into tha 
world with that sagacity which leads him to pene- 
trate tha necretft at uaturo or ot < the haart of man, 
tOMibcovcr tha analogiea and'diMaBaiicas af whidi 
both are composed, anid to draw eertabi; reealta 
from them ; to dive in shoit into the mo»t iatricate 
tuniuig8.aod winditigt'of iiatera>aiid4if mas. /Do 
this natural i^tode most he iBobjoincd the ardov 
necessary in the on6 case fur acijuiring a profound 
knowledge of things connected with the^ madicai 
8cieoce» in the other for acquiring preciee notioDa 
concerning the strength, the wants, the resonrcco 
of the body pcHitic. It ib true^ for the mistortiine 
of^hamaB nature^ that great aieii m aitkar of»thcaei 
Uoet arerarfey-acaraely doaa a century produce* ono 
in each, and this is the verv reason why both must 
aUrays remain so ioipartect. U<aw few physieiaa^ 
of iteiydistingoialMdeninaiiceilave appeared i^r^ 
Hippocrates to Boerhaavc, and who can be namedf 
as legislators after Solou and Lycorgus r If these 
principles bejusf^ it mutt be. aiteowledged that* 
our analeers of books lose tfasir tiflie ^regionsly 
when they cudeavoor to teach us, by their reasoning, 
an art which reqoires grsat taleatt, and does aot 
admit either of method or geoofa] principles. 

Let us abandon medicine, and occupy our- 
selves for the remainder of this disquisition solely 
with poUtiGa. £xcelknt works nay no d^oU lia 
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wrHten npdw ^ach sepantte department of goverti- 
akieqt mi the lifMni} iind 'apon the intenor admi^ 
iMvtratfofi'bf n gotrernmMiY; but to gfvK getieral 
lessons is to be ignt>rant tliac Ute aecttt of being a 
statesman is one tvbick cannot be tattght» itcmi 
bnlyi^ adquifed-liy the' jadgOMlit ilrid'^ixpMe^ 
loF 'mifivMfiftlHv • It is from the 9tiuly of history, and 
ot negoci:(tions, troiu attention to pubh'c bdsitiess, 
that a<pif.Mfe>iilafim«»t dmw thekaowMgened^So 
eary to hpa^aHwitbii'. • 'His iimiBess'tinoiitd b^*tftirrl 
oiKsly executed if he had recourse only to the ele- 
lueiitary works of certain cold minda Whitb can 
giv«<^«iiiMm)g''but fabeide^^ and 1MB ib'tibtftfti^ 

lxit4Aj||c<tig> ai Atanfiber of disastrous experiments'; 

all' general principles mnst be very vagnfe, and 
Mte nitniber 0f timea that the rnte gfTen will'^ttJ&ticf 
may \ety ptb\iMy bte lesa^'^hati the rfxcepltons V4 

Iti ' He, however, who kuo .v^s how to niyke a just 
ttpprrcation ofkto the situation iii which Hc^ fihda 
ttlmf^,' %irf^ «ertaiiftly hikve had tso ^casicia to 

the principle itielf ih such books as those io 
qnestion. i ' S « i ' "i vr j 

. I'hiM hkd the HtmotLt of ikeiitroning^ toyoa 
tH^ wtWlbnpofli the' Frbiiil^esffNegoefdiian which 
the Abh^ de ^^ ably published not long ago. The 
government has no doubt been much to t^Iame in 
tiUdng ciifeDfeHAt the noble ireedbm with wliich the 
aAtfibr^l^iV^'hiiropitAons^npon some transactions of 
the' present moment. It is a fatal principle in a 
statesman that of endbaroarnig tb^ut a ctifb opoii 
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I do Dot tliink thut the iVbUc dc iMably^a work 
iner^juay high ei^giuuii i Xnde{>et)(kuUy of the 
jpeayj af|d.MKToive4 Mmmei mi Jj^imhkoimmcitp sic 
must be 4icKpo^"^g«^ thnt thcfr# atiB> fg^v kti 
pnuci|4^; which i^tty npt^ jUsi iii£>piited, auilyui part 
at lra«t|,'pi^tUy«'y JitK#iilii^«fl.tby ^ftilifileMoiitlie 

bi&tory. Of what service can buch priwciples bet© 

fi>ii9c)ed upon the jrecipi'ocal \riinti>ja'tKljjit9ivM»^ 
the paiticsi it u^t uiHcli.mor^ ^i^)|^je,iU^p&d of 

iftMjiyi^^ , ^hpae wants ; and riiilnfM^,?, A, gfS4M 
sn^d nibble work iiii^liL .be toiiued by any otm 
yrbo w^tj^jj ^^,.^,ei^ai;g^U . f|«d r^A^pt^pg^^pii^wl 
lEvoftldm^^^flfp^iir ^Hfi- ^x|i#6ijtkHi M.i|M>«iM0 
of the sitiM^tions/ the uteres u, t,he> jes^itufffil 
the wanib uL 4?avh.diiiL'ant nieaji^jsr,. of the body 
{Militic of Europe, as to its relative sitiii4j^)\jiHt^ 
the retit. Su^ jk woi^ woidi Jbe: g^ifil inM* 
sure llie history of Europe for two (<;eDturie» pasfi 
and it is there that tb£. ocgociatpr wq^ld c^llec^ 
more ideas^ and inqre .leal Iqtoy Hilf>i lh<ft. j° 
the wbr|c8 that, were ever written to iostr^i^ 
in the principles of his art. It happpiis very cft^i"* 
luouly to persons oi ixia4fi^ale uadf^fft^ofM^tg^ 
ibmfitt^ reiuonabk oaiim At eimUirtik^J^A^i 
only been theefiept of eimam'Uifid^Q^i^ufnm^^ 
fortoitbus circuuistaQces^ and then felicitate them* 
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selves ,cx£e«diiig]y oo that btppy p^mlrataoii whioh, 
«s tbey say, Ins Jedltfaett lom^iii^ the most 

cret spiings of the political machine. This is not 
however tlie disceruuient ot'd persoa oi real takots. 
The ^|ib^ MMy i» vary oAed iii this atiuatien; 
bit refWctkuM when they are not very comTnon- 
place, often fail in justness, and almost always in 
illuouiMUioiu Of this ydu vrWl hud ffcqorot ex<- 
am pies in roadiog^ fais book tiitti a little attentimi. 
He enters into a (liscussion of the system pnrsoed 
by the iiiuperor LeopoUi and the House of Austria, 
which' cooiists io seeldDg always its own aggr«sr 
disenent, in ferming great projects, a«d leaving 
to posteiity mighty expectations with regard to the 
edifice which it issappoAcd tliey SLse to finish. 1 
shall not take any pains to prove that this may be 
a very good custom for an ambitions power, I shall 
content myself wiih remaiking thsit the reflection 
it angfests to the Abb^ Mably is pertiectly £iise. 
He seys that it is from foHowiag likeflsaxims that 
the House of Austria has seen its power and c^reat- 
ness disappear. Now it happens that the House oi 
Austria never drew its preponderance in Europe 
from its own actnal strength, it was derived en« 
tirely from the long weakness ot France. This 
latter country if it did not perish in consequence 
. of all the disasters to «^hidi it was so long a victim^ 
must in time recover. It has recovered, and the 
.jauperiority of the House q1 AuJttiia has disappeared. 

.4jfMx(tiial Bichi^u di4.ilfSf ^Rl^:^.^ Anstrians 
by eimfaK||)iog tl^ ^UMOf ^y«teiai of enmity b#« 
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tween them md the House of Boorbon> tbiin in 

hombling t lie pride of the nobles, and strengthen* 
tog tile authority of the Kinf , (which had 60 loiig 
beeD tDttertng) over all the ordm of the state. 

Fioin this moment France no longer employing 
her powers in tearing herseli to pieces, mu^t neces- 
sarily become the pmiamiuant power of £«r6piv 
wiihooc the Hoose of Austria having oommtttecl, 
. ihe least fault, either in its reasonings or in its 
copduct. This is the fact. — ^We shall find still 
Qoreiilsereasooiugnpoo tlie condact of Charles 
the Second of England. It would be a singular 
means to adopt ibr domineering over our aiiics to 
unite ourselves witli- our natural enemies io order 
to oppress them. One idea wholly new to me, but 
pcjliaps just, I have found in this work; tliis is, 
that it is not tor the intt^rest of bpaia to be the 
ally of France. But since diis is contrary to the 
existing system^ and to the commonly mrdved 
opinion, it ought to have been more fully investi- 
gated, and established upon more solid proo&. 



July, 1758. 

A work has just appeared which has made a 

great noise, aiul deserved to do so f)y the impor- 
tance of the subject. It is entitled The Friend of 
Man^ or a Treatise anPapulaikms and txmtatns an 
apology for agriculture against the Ivxury and op« 
pression of a government little enlightened as to its 
true interests. The aothor of this work, which is ex- 
tended to 3 vols. 4to. is the Marqnis de MirabeMi> 
1 
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a PnoTcn^ Although young, he has quitted the 

service some time, probably from private discon- 
tent; he is the graodsoo of a man who o&»nded 
.Louis the Fourteenth extremely. When the cere- 
inony of dedicatinsf the Place des f 'ictaires and the 
pedestrian statue ot the King was to take place 
that statue erected by the, adulation of the Duke 
de !a Fenillade, and rendered ridiculous by the ex- 
travagant eiilogiunis inscribed on it, equally in 
opposition to the true greatness of a hero^ and the 
noble liberty of the dttaen;— wh en this ceremooy» 
I say, was to tal c place, a regiment of the gtiards 
waa ordered to assist at it M. de Mirabeau, who 
had a company in the regiment^ was going to his 
appointed station, at^the head of his troop, when, 
passing over the Pout-Neuf, lie uia<le all t'nc men 
stop before the statne of Henry the Fourth, and, 
addressing them» said, Hfy friends, ietu$saluie 
*' him, he is well worih any ether J* This was an 
ill-chosen moment to pay such a tribute to the 
great and good Henry ; it displeased the King so 
much, that M* de Mirabeau was ordered to resign 
bi^ coni|iauy. In complying with tliis order, he 
only desired to give his resiguation into the King s 
own hands; when, presenting it» he said, Sire, 
' have the honour of thanking your Majesty, 
" that, after having served you for forty years, you 
<^ are pleased entirely to dispense with ny having 
any fieelings of gratitude.** 

Snch was the grandfather reported to have 
been, hi^t us now advert pgain to the work of tlw 
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grandftOD. The bold stran in which It Is vHtten 

has acquired it a very high reputation, which has 
been not a little increased by the imprudence of 
the governnicnt in oi^dering it to be suppressed. 
To give tn Idea of thv woik hi a fwworrts, 1 may * 

sav that the author would have erected himself ii 
noble monument, if he l)ad been able to write with 
grandeur and^elevatioo of stik. 



, The seventh volume of the Eucyclopaedia ap- 
|>eared about a month ago* Jt will not diminish 
the reputation of the wotir; few works ever had 
equa) success : the luiniher of snbscril>ers is already 
iocreased to four thoafiand. The animosity of the 
enemies to the Eneyclopsdia) and its enemies are 
not few in number, is consequently redotibled* Re> 
ports are circulated, pamphlets are written, all the 
most odious and absurd imputations that it can be 
ciiarged with, arereeetTod with transport and avi- 
dity, and circulated assiduously. But even those 
)MUJiphlet8 which are most gratifying to the public 
malignity die away at the end of a week or ten days, 
while the work remains. A new pamphlet has just 
appeared against the Encyclopcedists, entitled 
moirs rebUwe ip ike HUtmry of the Cahouacs ; it 
is reported to be the ptodnctioo of a Jesuit. If 
the author had as much imagination as he has ma- 
lignity, and desire of injuring, he would be a very 
formidable enemy. His aim is to prov* that Mes* 
sieiirs de Montesquieu, de VoltaifSy de Boflbuy d*A- 
kmb^rt, Diderot^ and Honsseau, eutertain princi« 
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pbt peniidcHis to aoeietj, and dangerous for the 
pnblic tranquillity. It is the last resource of-the 
base to attack by odioiw iodiicUons tbe optDions 
those fOiiloaoi^bas and nMn of genias whose writ- 
jqgB. do honour lo^etr age and nation; and this 
may be clone with the greater safety, as Dooe of 
tjUem cm aomr the charges Withoot incoiring 
soiii€.da«ger. Bat the most odious part of these 
imputations is the endeavouring to make the Ency- 
clopedia be considered as the compilatioo of aparty 
ia the State, united in opiaioiis and interests* This 
^ is so far Qom being the ease, that of fifty writers 
ooncerned in the work there are not three who live 
together on terms of intimacy, many have no sort 
'of connection the one with the other, and many 
are even nnacqnainted with each other*s persons. 

Among the ai tides in this volume, that upon 
Geneva by M. d'iUembert has made much noise. 
The anthoc advances^ very inconsideratoly, that the 
theologians o£ Geneva are Socinians, and even 
Deists. This is an indiscretion so much tbe mora 
unpardonable, as M. d'Akmbert certainly had no 
intent]o^ of offending the republic of GeneYa. 



Jauujiry, 176S* ' 

The MAmiea ^ Mtarskai Stae has expsnenced 
the fate of all works of genias. J t has been wai mly 
admired by the siuail number of good judges who 
know the real value of things, and who establish 
npon ^ solid foondation the repntatsoos of men and 
of hooin; while fools have not known what to 
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make of it^ and in propoitioo to th«ir own self- 
Mffitiitnqr h«V0 deterauned it to 1% ui point of 
nerit^ extremely below the fme of tile antkor. 
The work, however, possesses all the characteristics 
of true geniiii ; it tt writteo with the tttinost sim- 
plidtf; it abomiik with Tiewo o£ tfaiiigi abioliilely 
new, and is, if we may thas express ourselves, so * 
much the friend of good-sense, thi^ it is not ne<:es« 
lary to hm a pvofoiittd koowlodge of the proA9^ 
aioB of anas to mrfcvstaiMl and M it» nMfita. It 
is true, that pedantry, a quality more common in 
the military protedoii than in any other, must be 
shocked, at oveiy ftig^ «t the idaaa put forth hf . 
the lilostinoiis anthor. Nanww and cbattaoled 
minds cannot relish a work which, at every moment, 
ofertoma commonly-received customs, and demoo- 
atiitts the danger aod futility of thaaa. We am 
more attached than any other people of Europe to 
forms and method. Every thing that deviates in 
the slightest degree from the ordinary rootiQe aitoi 
Bhhes, and we know not w^at to tfitnk of it till 
the small number of enlightened judges have by 
their deoifions fixed oor wavering judgments. This 
• attachment to long eetaMished ideas fi»nne a ahign<* 
lar contrast with the lightness and v ersatility of cha- 
racter so generally ascribed to the French nation. 

Tlie world therefove began by coniiderittg the 
JUoerm aa a very a iod eraie woris, not by any 
means worthy of its author; but this opinion is 
every day changing, and it will soon be ranked by 
general content among the works that ought to be 




handed down to posterity. The im^s6^(^!^i 
tioQ wUch the bookMttan of Pm,hafir tmUuM 
ftom lhe4>ngiQal niaattaoij|H htt boiii aogmeakstl 

with several very interesting })ap4;ri». Vou will 
md^ with great |4Ga&vtfe>i^^Mp!9fl|i(^|NfklMil) 

anthor: I anffiir from ht\ng oi^ik&t opi|upo«^'^A 

kttii^i'^ of the Mar^hai'^i, puhli^ihcd in. this cdi- 

bhou]d be lost ; o collectiou of them wpuld be ^ 
tru]y V(itiiAj)i^ present to the public* art^ i^HUs 

of Bavaria, liorn luiviiig prcltrred the coiiqucst gf 
fitth^riua tQ*|^MU^.al/ Amt«ia ; and the lettsx: 

Ibei^jiiUMst^r at war^ upon tlie ^dtSumu eTriittiin 

that they wi&hi^d to iniioduce into the inhiutry^ 

thin^ is to bu dune without discipline^ and that 
UlfiKfi' k no occasion tA» iS«fik^^«lse\vhii6 for th^ 
iwfiiiwiilii^iigiahiiirtywiwlihw ttaMljfejim^ 

great things done by the French in the hist cen- 
tury, under the Viscount fioi'J wftitt^g"^ th^^^t 

io my opinion, ^49^^^^ie!^'9fiin4'^lil^^8cipjSl#>''i4^ 

then existed auioiig our..iroapi>« ^ad which th^y 

R d 
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through the medium fif the celebrated Bernard, 
Duke ofi Weimar. The example ot the Kiog of 
FiNMsia ought* to oMmce mn aidre than wer, that 
eve^f thing grett aiMt ioUd achieved 'in military 
c^rlff1dns> has its source in the perfect discipline 
of the troops: aU el»e is fal^ and fleeting^ aad 
duncB hot with « transienir laatre. " 
'» To these Riveries is prefixed a Sketch of ik4 
lAfei^ Moralifid Saxe, which not only contains 
gMD maoy blenders^ but is written in a style aia* 
gtfhirff flat and doU. - it is a great reproach to fho 

booksellers that so aplendid an cditiun ol the work 
is disfigured by a history so httle worthy of the hero 
to whom it relates* This baa not prevented the 
Abb^ Peran*8 boldly- putting his name in-the tklt* 
It must surely be very much astuiiisbed to hnd it- 
self side by side with that of Marshal Siise. Thit 
illustrious warrior, placed between the dmea e# 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden and Frederick the 
Second of Prussia, was the man of ail Europe whtf, 
doring this interval, best merited to be iiaaded 
down to posterity by^ the pen of M. de Vblture.* 

He was one of the hanflsoniest men of iiis time; 
to a majestic figure be united features that had 
something in/ them altogether gtaad and nobie^ 
with perfeet sweetness and simplioityof expiessioiu'- 
Anionic his greatest qualities are to be reckoned 
an unshaken resolntion, end an unalterable traa^t 
4iiiUityof miad' which nefer^rsbok ilia. During' 
^mt admirable campaign of Courtrai, In* I744» 
which has since been considered as a master*f ieee^ 
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of skiii aod address^ every one knows that^ with an 
vmj of forty thouaand men, he hindered that of 
the allies, double in number, from undertaking any 
thing. But it is not known that he had, upon this 
occasion^ to contend more strongly against the o& 
ficera under him than against the enemy. It was 
boldly said in iiis iiiUi-chamber, that he was ruin- 
ing France, that his inactivity and tenacity would 
be fatal; nothmg could shake him« He obeerved 
sometimes to those whom he could ventore to speak 

to freely, in nieotioning the refractory office is of 
his army, thei/ have Jiies in titeir ears. It was not 
that he did not tee all the danger of his position 
as clearly as any other person ; bol he knew well 
what the enemy would, and what they would not, 
dare to undertake. He was never deceived; aad 
if he had been» he would hnve known how to em^ 
ploy those resources of his poweiful mindt which 
never failed him, in rcpalriog a false estimation in 
tius respect. Such equanimity of soul u one of 
Ike first ifnalities in the leader of an annys the 
confidence of the soldiers, and the success of his- 
enterprises, equally depend upon it. , Marshal Saxe, 
In the midst of the pleasures of Paris, never lost 
, sight of hia profession; he was always occupied 
with it. He used to walk up and down his study, 
in his morning-gown, refle;cting9 and comUning his 
opentions. The fertility of his genius was so greats 
diat he never gave himself the .trooble of preparing 
his resources before-hcind ; he was sure of not tail- 
ing, and this gave him a feeling of perfect security i 

R 3 
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fine setitiineiit ms even -carrietl ao hr, that lie nwta 
mMtttti dktittctly, for Mty lengtli of Citile after, 

the details of his most brilliant actions. He treated 
them as we treat the oixliDary, every-day transac- 
^Cm 'df tmr liv^; the miitl of -which, little re* 
mi-kable^ feave noi^rttiaiwiitiiiiprfssknis QpootlM 
mewiory. In th6 visits which he made to Berlin, 
in 1749, when the liing oi Prussia questioned hioi 
bonoerhiog his camimigna in Zanders, he appeared 
bmer ifirtracted in the detaiis of them than the 
Marshal was himself. The high cstiination in which 
he was held by Frederick coastitntee at present 
one of his gfeatest ealogiams. 

The Marshal 1ov«d pleashfe to exam* He 
fyand what is culled fine company dull, he did not 
frequent it ; and this has been made % heavy aieca* 
- sittkm against liim. ftibse who faiew Um ooftsl^ 
(lered it as proceeding ftoni a certain haughtiness 
of miod. He never ceased to entertain projects of 
iomeigntjr ftfldihdependenee ; and his Mty aM, 
MM being able tb ^mittrMk the smld that degree 

of respect which is considered as due only to princes 
and sovereigns, was obliged to seek it among sub* 
litems in his profession, and women of pleasure. 
For the Test, he had great goodness of heart, ^teat 
simplicity of manners, and was mild and modest 
sn his deportment. So many good ^mlities weve 
h(Mrefm not unmhigled'whh Meets. Oae of the 

■greatest he had was that of not helieving in 'the 
lexistence of virtue or of honest men. It was 
^ng to this terrible pr^ndiee that be rnnn to 
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glory in praportiou as it depended upon the baae- 
Mflt of their conduct 

Next to M. de Voltaire, I do not know any 
living author who writes history better than the 
Krng of Prussia* A oontjnaadon of the iUemom 
^ tie Hmue of Aramdmhirg has just been fmb- 

lished, which contains the life of the late King. It 
iis a robbery from the aogost author of these Me* 
stioirs. Those wliose inijaiaGy with tho monaidi 
ooable them lo decide upon hb fnodoetions^ say 
that it is very much mangled. It is written in a 
mpid style, and gives a very tine picture of the 
fdb^ of Europe* The only thing to be wished 
fiir, and this apparently is what has been mangled^ 
18 greater amplitude in some of the details^ parti- 
Clearly in ail that relates to the interior govern* 
omit of a power, the lodden aggraodieanent of 
which borders on a prodigy. This work will aflord 
you great pleasure ; yon will find many strtkhig 
IMMagiS) and soma realiy aftding* 

M.Nicol, Dean of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences> is just dead, at a very advanced age. He 
was an excellcot geomatTician, and as snch bald 
fiir awhile^ in conjonction with fd, de M airan, the 

-first rank in the Academy; though both have since 
been eclipsed by Messra* Fontaine, Clairaut, and 
d'Alembrrt The tot» who Ihm io the oonntiy, 
and rarely comes to Paris, is considered by good 

R 4 
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judgeSi as the aUest geomeCricuiii in the kingdom ; 
hid works bespeak a great genius, and those to wlioni 
he iff known have no difliculty in persuading them" 
selves that he is so. lie is a man of a very aente 
and original turn of mind » corobiniug great pene- 
tration with the most perfect simplicity. One day 
the Abb6 Nollet was rsading in the Academy a long 
tedious sort of tariff of the prices of varions com- 
xnoditics; M. Fonhiine, wearied to death with the 
length to which it was spun outj said; 2 his man 
ismms the vakie tjf every thii»g^ txeepi time. If this 
remark had been uttered at Athens, PI otarch would 
not have failed to hand it down to posterity. 
M« Clainnt, while yet a child, had a high repnta* 
tioQ.for geometry, winch he has not since 6ilsified. 
^ M. d'Alembert, without having invented any thing 
new, has the reputation of putting great precision 
and clearness» combined with great ekgahce, in his 
geometrical works*- These three young geometri*. 
cians have entirely obliterated the remembrance of 
all others, even of M. de Maupcrtois. He^ though 
one of the first disciples of Newton in France^ ' 
never could rise above nfsdioority. 

February, ]7S8» 

It is said that the Ki^g^ with a view to enoou* 
] aging talents, has' ordered that any dramatk; au- 
thor, whose wririogs shall be extremely successful, 
ahull for the first piece -be presented to him^ for 
the: second he shall have a gold medal, aod for the 
iinrd shall have a pension. If this arraugemcut 
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do not prodoce CorneiUes and Racines, it at ImsI 
does much lionour to the monarchy to the govam- 
meat, and to the age. 

The Narrative just printed by the Court of 
-Portugal against tlie Jesuits of Paraguay has made 
much noiie here ; a translatioii has been printed in 
French, with the original text on the opposite side. 
•I do not think that the Reverend Fathers will 
i^edily make any answer to it, unless in the coun- 
tfy of Paraguay itself* by driving oat Xhm JUosi 
CathoUe and Hiui Faithful Majesties^sword inhand, 
from the whole continent of Sonth America. It is 
curious enough to see the Jesuits joggling the 
enpire of the New World from two soveteigns^ 
who oil their side are reduced to the necessity of 
carrying on a war of raani^toes against them. It 
is to be presumed that Paraguay will become, un- 
der the conduct of ther Jesuits^ a powerful cmpirey 
wihich will subdue all South America, and totally 
annihilate the authority of the European sovereigns 
on that continent* Whatever may he'ssid with 
respect to tlic ju^iticc and regularity of the pro- 
ceedings of the reverend fathers, we cannot but 
believe the people of Paraguay to be One of the 
mosi happy now existing upon tUe earth. We 
may console ourselves, however^ with the idea that 
they will one day become corrupt, like all the other 
Mtiona of the globe,--4lMt tlwir turn will come as 
well as ours. Within a few dd)^ a lutmorial has 
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been added to this pamphlet, to serve as an illus* 
tratioa of it. 

Aprils 1768* 

A work has been |rablu]u«l tbia winter, at Ge- 
neva, entitled Political Amuds^ the Abh^ de Stm 
Pierre, an author already well known fixim nnme* 
itNis writings and still moie from hii firactical phi- 
losophy, hii benevolence and his goodness of heart, 
. Though these Aoaais are not very popular in our 
'great worlds I do not doubt but you will readtbem 
with pleasure^ and ihid them as g^atly instructive 
as they are httle brilliant. Good-sense is a pre- 
cions quality in a wnt«r ; and, if it be united witk 
a small portion of philosophy^ it is tea tittea more 

estimable than those flashes of genius, after which 
we run with so much ardour. Not that the Abb^ 
de St. Pierre's work is whdly devoid of thcM; 
there are nany passages written witli great elo» 
' quence, in p^rticoiar the portrait of the Chancellor 
JLeTeUier. 

As the jndgaieoto whieh oar author passes 

upon men and things are commonly very jnst, and 
as he possesses in a high degree the art of engaging 
4he oonfidenee of his readers^ it is proper to ana^ 
lyie some of his observations which appear to he 
defective in justness. The reilectionS) in particu- 
lar, .which he makes the adveaiare of the 
Cooat d*Estrades, ambaBsador of France to Lo»- 
dsH} with the ambassador of Spaiui M. de Watte- 
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vine, m thd»e of a good man ; bat w€ most not 
let dttr tnildoess make tis forget all conildelutioii 

of the dignity that on^ht to be maintained be- 
tween crowaed beads. The fact, as stated by bim, 
1$ well known. The coachman of the Coatit 
ffistrades was beaten, and tfie fraceB cf bis borse^ 
cot, by M. de Watteville's people, on the Count's 
public entry into London as ambassador, in iSSfi, 
'^Ifere,'^ says oar autlior, was daiihtage done to 
the amovint of a hundred francs; bnt \vas the 
" King of France less esteemed, less feared, held 
^ in less consideration among oi^er powers, for ^ht 
^ fhteatf of M. de Wattevilte ?— If the latter witt 
** a madman, if the Count d* Estradas was piqued, 
" must France be put to an expense of a hundred 
^ millions of mcmsy, attdteut the lires of thirty 
** thoQsandinen be sacrifibed to nopiqcie the Count - 
and repair the traces of his horses ? — Or if the 
King of Spain was mad enough not to make an 
*^ apology, mnsi the King of France be nojnst 
*' enough to take vengeance at snch a price 
This is vrry fjilse reasoning. Undoubtedly the 
King of France would have been less esteemed, 
less feared, held in less odnsideration, if he fatorf 
patiently sat down under the damage done to the 
arooont of a hundred francs, it is of the greatest 
Importance to a private person not to pess ovier 
^be least insnlt. Those by whom it is dllbred, lind 
those who witness it, will soon make their advan- 
tage t6f this patience; and, want of a little 
lestfuticrn in tlie 1ii% instance* he exposes htliiself 
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to greatei insults and greater violence. Kings are 
in this respect precisely in the same sitoatioo as 
privite persons; — ^loBg .forbearance' appertains to 
God alone. If Louis the Fcrarteenth had shorn 
a want (^1' firmness on this occasion, he wonld soon 
have been despised by his enemies* and neglected 
by his Iriqids* Every one would have thought that 
diey might attadc him and insuk him with impu- 
nity; and tliey wuuiii have had reason to think so. 
He would have betrayeil weakness, and peopio 
would have been well aware that they might do 
any thing with a weak man ; — instead of this they 
are sensible that they must take care how they 
conduct themselves towards a man of rasolution* 
Hie rain or the preservation of a State may often 
depend upon the greater or less attention shown to 
these apparently trifling drcumstaaces. 

I conceive that our miniatry committed a gicat 
fault not long since in the afiatr of Mandrin. If 
it be true that the King of Sardinia had been re- 
quired in vain to delivei up that scoundrel to whom 
an asyinm was so indecently given in his country, 
a body of fifty or a hundred thousand men ought to 
have been sent, witliouC any ceremony, to seize him. 
Instead of this a party was dispatched to carry 
him off secretly; we violated the territory of an 

mdepeiidciit buvcreigu, and vvc have been obliged 
to send an extraordinary embassy to make apoJo* 
gies. " But," our Abb6 would say, /^ ought France 
*'to hftVo lavished a hundred millions of money 
and thirty thousand men upon a miserable scoun- 
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drel I answer yes, it ought to luu e done so ; 
since the consideration in which we were to be held 
tt ifa&<WOi4d depended' opon iky and 4Nir exiflte&ce 
dependft n poiv i that' eonsideraltoit; It would ' have 

been knovvh all ovti lluiope thai justice canuoi be 
deuii^ to Franeet and> f| vmt for «uch a purpose is the 

son as giory. Besides, is it not obvious, that no 
sooner had a s»enoy» tleciuration to this etti^ct been 
rai^Uoaahe>4iiiig»»<of^'.$^ thap t^e ottlparit 

mnUf hate^ibedi'^dc^venMl ofr, and all Europe 

\\()iild have ;>]ipl.in(ic'J our conihict. For, let ])VO' 
what they wiil^-he who^ seeks to make his 
rights respected >i^wiOkoil^^ overstepping the bo « g» d r 
•f j ns tie«» iiasrJtMe "voimiof all > naiikTiid ' with^ him* 
TheAbb^ de St. Pierre is thtielorti m the wrong 
iol|>lBoe( i|^e<aiair ef ^th& €oun«i d'Eatf adee -amoni^ 

with as much renins as decision of chiiiactei, he 
would indeed have 4}eea a great man./ h I ^ir* o n k 

' Letter lo d Aroei^tal Mm the late Marque 

bility, redoced me from a state of greatfiifl«a»a«i 

almost tOfindigeiice, I atiiect^^e iiididertiice and 

KiiiliilntMiptfcflil prosperity and ttdwsity ^blUb 

eqcal eye. But in secret, whcD this - garni ent-^ilf 
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to tbe 80Di» I mottiMd the. caprice fof Ahe bliad 
4eity ; then k wm that lihf frtendship, thy tender* 
Dess, that constant goodness which inteiesLed itself 
in my WGows, (^icAUed my resolution, and made 
tne aahamed. of my ^eakncnk " What }!* taid i, 
18 aU that ah0w» all that pomp, which I regr^, 
•* worth the smallest paitick of the friendbhip ia- 
« visb^ itfMMi me by so gaoeama a boa^mr;**** 
Yeat my deir.Argeiital, it ma jon that conaokd 
me^ it wa3 yoo that compensated to roe all my 
losses; bat what cao ever coosole me for. having 
ioat you ? — this is a. mtifertiina that doca« not ad* 
mil nf oeoaolatioa. I aaepa not to faav» Uf«d..^ 
single moment since I quitted you. 

To compkte my misfortune, 1 am shut up m 
^MlandMily.caalle,— with what apciety^ good.hcfti' 
¥aiM>r-twb aiH^eaxniiiated old womn, ^tfbmm tba 
&tes» in a moment of forgetfulness, have left m 
long in the. worliL In this apedca of iotanncBt 
are my sad days coiiiamed* Do yam not mm.ttd 
all the horrors of my situation? I see my Celia uo 
longer, and I am separated from yoa« Some dis- 
sipation at least was Tcqutsite to haaish the crocf 
reflections which follow me every where ; but duty, 
and the rules of tiiat troublesome thing called de- 
oanun, detain nc in this noit deplofahk of att 
ahodas. I see mMng hnt wrinldcB* spcrtaslai^ 
and the breviary of our priest, an asthnialicky old 
man, who has yet some remains of. havang been a. 
jolly feUow^ 1 cannot paiDli0yBii» in. coloi|wi8«fi» 
fidantly expressive, cm amfaiBniAac supper, mut 
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the place where these sittings are held, it is a 
kurge Mkxni, wfaidi to cimltiiiplated by the owacii 
with profoQitd yeoeratioii «• a prdof nobility ; a 
iingle lamp illuminates it, which permits us only 
to have a confused glimpse of the NaUmty of our 
' i fawfa i ur , and tbeiJmdgwmU cf Parii^ two pieon of 
tapettiy Imiiioroasly associated together as the de- 
coratioas of the walls. The oddness of the com- 
hination always makes me laugh ; and this laoglii 
which is ciMuidaiied hj the two- old ladies as a 
nark of contempt^ draws upon me a torrent of 
ahase from them. I answer with the deepest ha- 
aniiityi hoping that under favour of the darkness I 
may be able to sleep away the time; bat the im- 
portant questions put to me, and the incessant re. 
capitnlatioQ of my £udts« which is a never-failing 
part of the evening*s am«senmt» Jbeep me^awaks^ 
and pot me at kst so out of temper, that when it 
comes to a separation fur the night, we do not piii^ 
with the kindest looks possible at ^ch other- 

Such is the place I inhabit, ancb the parsim 
to whose society I am condemned ; and I am never- 
tiidess told, that I ought not to f]uit the spot, and 
abandon my ftmily. Jhe names of coviutry aod 
fdationship are phantoms veiy generally ad^ied* 
but let us acknowledge that there is no small de- 
gree of folly m these prejudiced. What? if l.l^fl 
ehanoed to be born nn the f roisen rtgionis of Scythian 
mast I hove been compelled to pass my lift in so 
horrible an abode?—- Must m gpite of the furious 
winds, of the wiouy JiMsm^ tiAve preferred mjp 
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» dreary country to all the ioveiiest spots in the Qoi- 
vmeP^No ; for my part^ 1 abaodoD this iUnstrioiw 
mania to tlie lofty aottU of antiquity .-^And yet, if 
we examine ibe thing more closely, we shall find 
that it 18 a sentiment which many of them exalted 
more in their words than by their pimotice. .Xbat 
model of wisdom, that sage hero^ whom the good 
Homer is always presenting to os roaming hither 
and thither In search of his solitary island^ was yei 
liot in such haste to reacli this cheiisbed spot, but 
that it was forgotten uiiiid the fascinations ol Ca- 
lypso aud of Circe. Blessed in thejr society, the 
sacred names, the solemn ties of coontry and of 
citizen were thooght of no more 'nay, in spite of 
this boasted love of his native soil, in spile of that 
lively and constant desire to be restored to it, which 
xendersd Ithaca always so present to his mind,~ia 
spite of these things, he had the address, af^er 
Troy was vanquished by Greece, to pass the lattet 
years of his youth in the arms of many a deity^ 
^ under the specioas ml of sad necessity. What 
ingenuity! — what dexterity !— how happy a guide 
is wisdom ! — At length, when his powers began to 
jkcay, and he was deprive of all faither hope of 
pleasing, he-feturned to his own country, -stnoei ' 
nothing better remained for hini. For my part,, 
the love for my conntiy, which is so much Talioted« 
IB a thii^ which I tennot, nor ever shal^iseL 

Do not show this letter, ami above all things^ 
do not on any account let it go out ^ of your owa^ 
hands: you cannot distress anc more than by aa 
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doing. I Bpeak very seriously, it would almost kill 

me with chagrin ;— the reasons nriost be plain to 
you. Satisfy me speedily on this bead. 



May, 373d. 

. . I had hoped to have been able to add to my 

present communication the Letter from Eldisa to 
Ahelardy a free translatioTi from the English of 
Pope^ by M. Colardeau. It has been handed about 
Paris for some time, in manuscript, but is just now 
printed by the author. ' You will. I am sqre, be 
innch pleased with it. There is ereat loftiness in 
the style, and the verses are tio'way deficient in 
wa until. I know not whether the mibwei of Abe- 
lard, which has just appealed, be a^sp. fr^m M. 
Colardeau^ hot jt, appears to me only an insipi4 
repetition of the sentiments contained in Eloisa's 
Jetler. • 

■ 1 .J I » )•»..-.»>• .... > 

.^^ ,frlj,^Uj^^iue tie JuhbiLU is just ilcatl at a very 

iite«9||iffd^a9#»i.lD«wiirfltidift|^^ the iacuhy 
et>iPt^lilihrf>lir ph^iaijCiant'Stti^eMrabfti^ rqiraadi^ 
with their extravagant use of bleeding ; M. Jos-' 
siea had such an aversion tp it that he never 
woo&d Older it to «ny patient. Having an attadc 
of *apoplei;y himself, he employed the first monente 
of his returning senses to prevent the people about 
from bleeding him. He died hrm to iiis faith. 
His brother, M. Bernard dsi Jnineii, is the gneatcst 
hatanist in the kingdom* 

Va^T X.-r-YOL. X. S 
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The Congress of Ciftheru is a well koovn Vetir 
Esprit of the Count Algaroui. It has just been 
Uanilated into Freuch, by a lady, as it is said^ who . 
does not chase to be known. Tlie foUowjng iathc 
abttract of it as given by M. Diderot 

* No one knew what was become of the God 
of Love.— He .was shot op in bia temple^ medka- 
tiog upon the discredit into which his empire was 
beginning to fall. By his side was Voluptuous- 
ness, who was in a languishing 8tate« M^hiie the 
Sports and the Smiles flattered only one wing, anci 
tile Graces were growing sad. What to do he knew 
not. VoluptuoDsness counselled him to inform 
himself thoroughly upon the whole extent of the 
ill before he thought of remedying it. The God of 
Love approved the counsel, and three young Loves 
were instantly dispatclied, the one to France, where 
he uras in a moment ; a second to Englani^ whem 
the poor little creature was in great danger of dying 
of the vapours, and being sufiR>cated with the smoke; 
the third to the rente of . Italy, where he pamed a# 
twmy^^U^ such numhers of besint^ things dM 
he find to admire. They A\ however arrived at 
their destinatioust and returned bringing with them 
. three wmnafi each pertetly instructed in the atnt^ 
ef amnnma ooneecns m . their napeetiv^ eoiin-' 
tries. . » 

Hie journey of the Frenchwoman was 
Am; the FrenofamMiiaMhrhk4Hid ««tm in afr 
their movements. The Engl isKwom an had 4to «fl 
spleen by the way which retarded her very mnoh 
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tte Uiliaft wotBsa WQaM only travel by night 90 

mach was she afraid of being watched. The God 
of Love expected their arrival with impatience; 
at kngth they were prasent^d before hiva* * They 
ifrerc informed of th€f reasons why their presence 
was requested ; ail three began to speak at once. 
The quiver was tekmi from one of the Loves; 
tbm^i^kels were pot into it, the yoangest of -thfe 
Graces drew one, — it was the Englishwoman's,— ^ 
she drew again, it wai that ot the Frenchwoman 
4hat of the ItaiiaB' remained at the bottom of the 
quiver* They spoke In thit. order. • • • > 

•* The Englishwoman said, in a few words, 
that love was unknown in her counlry;-**that the 
meoi fieree and- brutaU paiBed their lives in U^«e 
jorts of stupidity,— with wine, with prostlloteSi 
#ilh politics. — The Frenchwoman said that her 
ooQikry'VilM the most charming country hi the 
wlorld ; that they did nothiag bat )eve there hem . 
morning lo night, and oflfered more sacrifices in one 
day to the Deity they adore, than are offered iu a 
jear In all the -oMier/ooantlries of the globe. ' In 
tfi&s happy CDtmtryt she said, teaderaess waartdooed 
to its just value, they had pleasure there without 
pain, and lovers without any coasequeoices. That 
indeed the lofen #ere not the most diaevset in the 
WM'ld, and were apt to talk a little, hut it was no 
longer the fashion to blush at it. All this, she 
fvaceoded, was very well, and they iiight believe 
Iwr, because ahe had taste, tudeedly to speak with 
fraakneds, she did not know any body who had so 
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much. • The God of Love, she said, in short had ' 
noChiDg better to do tjian to establish Freoch gal- 
lantry dyer the whole globe,and to propose her as a 
fliodei to all women, because she might Tentur^ to 
Bay» without Tanity, that he would fiad k nnch 
easier to propose worse than better.— >The ItaUaa 
woman complained of the oddness of people in 
her country, who were nevertheless, as she believed, 
not destitute of resources. She afterwards launched 
«into invectiTe* agamst the pleasores of the sense% 
and began with all her eloquence to preach the 
charms of Platonic iove- 

• Although she spoke like an angel) and 
bften cited Petrarch, who for twenty ye^rs had 
sung and loved Madam Laura with all due honour 
and decoruuiy and wept and sung her twenty num, 
the God of Love could not forbear yawning, while- 
the Frenchwoman burst itito a fit of laughter. 
The Italian then understood that she had spoke 
long enough, and was silent. The God immedi- 
-aiely rose from his throne, and whispered a word 
to V oluptuousness, when she pronounced the fol- 
lowing judgment : — ^That in England they should, 
without delay, begin to lo?e; not however makf 
ing too serious' an afiair of it:^liat in France 
a little more importance should be attached to it; 
and that in Italy they wonld do well to spiritualiae 
it somewhat less. She added many other fine 
things, in the midst of which the God of Love 
disappeared, and the three wx>men quitted the 
temple. They eadi found lovers in the . vestibnlcb 
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The Eoglishwomao b«gaQ to.assaiDe a IWely air, 
and seemed no more menaced with vapours; an 
impression of languor and melancholy appeared m 
the looks of the Frenchwoman ; while in the Ita- 
lian were to be perceived, amidst an air of passion, 
feelin|;8 ardent eoongb* and little platonic. A col- 
lation was served, in which the Englishwoman 
drank of the liqueurs of Italy, which she highly 
commended ; the Frenchwoman tasted the beer o£ 
England, which she found excellent; and the Ita« 
liau was regaled with suiae glasses of sjKukliijg 
Champagne, which gave her inlinite vivacity.'* 

This conclusion of the work appears lo me 
had, because it does not make the reader either 
feel or think. 



AiigQrt»175S. « 

The Abb^ Prevost has at length published the 
conclasion of his traosiation of Sir Charles (iran^ 
diaon* After keeping us waiting three or four years 
for the oonclnsion of this novel, we had reason, as 
it appears to me, lo expect that we should be re- 
paid for It by the pains which the translator had 
bestowed upon the work. This is by no means 
the eaae. ' M. Preivost, who was guilty of great 
mutilation in the latter volumes of Clarissa, of 
which there was not a word to be lost, has abso^ 
Inlety massacred Sir -Charles Grandison; he has 
even'dared to abridge and spoil the story of Cle- 
mentina, which is a master-piece of genius from 
beginniogsto «nd« All persons of taste will prefer 
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« a traaslation of this novel, jost published in Hoi- 
kad, to thai of the AbM Pterat: tTbm UoUand 
poUication^ thqogh written in a ntykt in many 
places very barbaroos, has at least the merit of 
beiog a fakhfol traosiation* It remains for me to 
dwciM the no?fll itself, and the geoitts of Mr» 
Richardson, the author of these prodigious work§; 
hot this will afford matter for future pages* There 
are few modem wortie which dieplay io mach tnw 
genios as the novels of Pamelai Claristay and Bit 
Charles Grandifeoa. 



M. Helvetiiiiy son to the Qneen^s first physi- 

eian, a man who has already obtained some repu* 
tation, has just published a large volome in 4to- 
entitled The MuuU Thte work has occasbned a 
great coamiotioD among the public; the devout, ' 
and the people of the great world, equally exclaim 
against it ; and it has been suppressed, by a decree 
of his Majesty 8 Cooocil of StaHf, as soandaioasy 
licentuNis and dangerous. The author, who 'fills 
the place of Maitre d'Hdtel to the Queen, has 
been obliged publicly to retract, his opinions. This 
was done in a letter addressed to a Jesuit ; but ihts 
letractation not appearing sufiioient, he wi» made 
to sign a second, so humiiiatiDg, that one should 
not have been surprised to see a man take refuge 
among the Hottentots, mther thun'subnit to i^iate 
snth ttcknowled^ments. Here is n fine piece of 
work. 1 kuow not whether any iittrary glory, caa 
« suffice to oompensaio all- ths diaagreeaWe conse* 
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c|iieiice8 the author, has experienced from his pobli- 
cackni ; it appears to me, howeverj that those who 
judge the most IhToufabty of it, tiMMgk they oMiy 

allow it merit in many respects^ refase it the most 

predoos quality that a work caa hAve-^^'^geiiiiis. ^ 

... . ... ► 

■ * 

' ' • September, 1758. ''^'^ 

M. Boagiier> of the Royal Academy of See- 
ences; is jast dead, at ihore thiin' ibty yedrs df 

age. This academician, who waii considered as a 
man of distinguished merit, was among the num- 
ber who were some time sent by the Rihg to 
the two extremities of ihb globe, in otJIiSr "tk (n'ea^ 
sure some degrees ; an enterprise which was cele- 
brated by all descriptions of people, and was in 
fact of no teal use whateyer. M. Bougoer tra- 
velled to the South with M. de la Condamine and 
others, with whom he afterwards had long and 
obstinate qnarrds. 

I mentioned, on a former occasion, that M# 
d*A]embert had inserted in the seventh volnme of 
fAn £ncyclopKdla an article respecting the Repnblic 
of Geneva, which made a grtat noise. In the 
midst of the praises given, with reason, to many of 
the institutions of 'this little state, he considers 
ISocinianto aS' the prevailing principle among the 
ministiets <^ religion. It is not with the intentkm 
of injuring them, or giving them pain, that he has 
made this «xtiaotdimUFy ' asserti(m ; on the wur % 
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tfMryf it is very obvious that he means to do ho? 
noor to the partisaiis of natural fdigioo, by show- 
ing that so wise and enlightened a body as the 
Qenevese clergy hold doctrines approachiDg so near 
to the dogmas of a pore Bnd rational mode of faith. 
This zeal is very singular. We are not accns* 
tomtd to find in philosophers a zeal so apobluUc; 
and iatolerant philosophers merit no more indtd- 
gence than persecuting devotees* The clergy of 
Geneva have conducted themselves on this occa- 
sion with great priuience ; they have opposed to 
M* d*Alembert*8 article, a Declaration, drawn up 
with great wisdom) dignity and moderation. I 
shall only luiiiark, by the way, that we cannot, nor 
ought not, to judge the opinions of any set of men 
as a body, but- by their , statutes and r^ulationss 
«nd, in matters of religion, by their symbolic books^ 
never by the opinions of any indiviilual among 
them. When 1 say that such a one is a Protestant, 
I do not mean to assert that he foUoivs implidtly 
the doctrines of Lather, or of Calvin, but merely 
that he belongs exteroally to the commonion of 
such or such a sect ; one cannot, in short, speak in 
a public way of the religious opinions of any indi- 
vidual withuLiL imprudence and injustice. 

But this is not the only extraordinary part of 
the article in qimstion. , Amang oth^r tbtngs, 
;4!Alembert recommends to the republic the esta* 
,blishinent of a theatre, and dilates much upon the 
advantages Xhat would be derived from it wit^, rcr 
apect In the taate and nMnMri, Mt of the tqwa 
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of Geneva only, but of almost all Europe. The. 
whole of the article ought to be read ; it is iia* 
^aible not to acknowledge it perfectly extra*, 
vagant. Oor philosophers are indeed sometimes 
terrible mathncii. Nothing can be more misplaced 
than such an article is^ take, it all together, in 
the. £ncyclop«diaj where the town of Genm 
ought to occopy a space of half a dozen lines^i* 
not whole columpa. This was not the proper 
place to descant on what it onght^ and what it 
ought not to do, in things ahsolntely foreign to 
those Arts and Sciences which form tlie object of 
the work.. It is a very common observation, that 
one, extravagance engenders another; and this is 
the. case here. Jean Jaques Ronssean^ the CUistm 
of Geneva, as he calls himself, par excellencey could 
not pass oyer such an opportunity of puttings forth 
\m sentiments on a subject which he. considers as. 
of the; last importance to his fellow-dtisens* He 
has addressed a letter of two hundred and sixty* 
four pages to M. d'Alembert, to refnte^this^rticlefl 
and to prove> in the first place,- tha^ plays are in 
themselves very ptnuclous things; and, in the se- 
cond, that they would be particularly, dangerous 
and injnriqjiis to the republic of Genem M. Aons<> 
seau w|is born with all the talents of a sophist. 
Specious arguments, a torrent of captions reason- 
ing, a great deal. of art and artifice, combined with 
an e^u«|Me at once mascolinei simple, and affect- 
ing, will always render him a formidable adversary . 
tQ.whocYer l^e fi^t^^., B|i^ notwUhstafijEliDg the 
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Micfaaiitneot of hu style and the magic of liis co- 
louring, he win nerer cont^ince ; becaose, after all» 

there is nothins: but truth that can convince. We 
are always tempted to say^ thai it is very^fincy hU 

AMoDgh the new work of M. Rontseau, of 

which we are speaking, appears to me difFase/ 
knguid^ aod in many places even flat, I do not 
doubt but tli^t yon will read it with pleasore,^ 
though at the conchision you will be surprised to 
And that he has not effected any chauge in your 
aentiments upon any sobjecl. In the maooer wliicfa 
1£ Roosseao treats tkings, there is nothing that 

might not be ovei Lhiown, especially by a wrist as 
powerful as his. Nothing being without its ob« 
jectUmable sk&e, I coold easily prove that the sun 
18 the most deleterions and dangeroos obfeeCin the 
creation, by merely observing a profound silence as 
to all the blessings which we derive from it, and 
only setting^ fbrdi tbe ills it produces, not forget- 
ting those that it is possible it might eventually 
produce. According to the proportion of elo- 
quence, of wit, and of talent, employed in snppor^ 
of my hypothesis, should I succeed in composing 
a seductive work ; but even those who received the 
greatest pleasure from reading me would not the 
lisa, as bdbre> consider the snn as an .olgect ia« 
disp^nsably necessary to ns, as the source of all 
our greatest blessings. I must therefore ilirther 
remark, that it would be entirely lost labour ^ 
attempt serioudy to eaawrv ami nfele lf«B0Qisea«« 
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• with regard to'whftt he says against plays in gene- 
ral, and that it would be a very ili-advised under- 
taking in any ono who could not write with as 
muoh force and energy as he does. People of any 
talents, or possessing eyer so little common-sense, 
will refute the Citizens arguments as they rcad» 
and will not want to have the refutations pointed 
eat to them. In doing justice to the talent^ of the ^ 
author, they will not the less remark a want of 
logical reasoning through the whole of the work; 
so that what he labours to establish in one place,^ 
Is destroyed, some pages after, by an assertion ' 
which, though perhaps it may not be in direct 
opposition, is extremely contradictory to it. This 
concnssiott of prmciples diametrically opposite the 
one to the other, advanced to snit the pressnre of 
the moment, and forgotten a moment after to make 
way for others which can never be reduced into 
finy consonance with them, has been always a snb* 
ject of reproach to the Citizen of Geneva ; and 
never was it more glaring than in his philippic 
against the theatre added to this^ his captions 
and unfounded reasonings are commonly brought 
forward with such warmth and vehemence, tliat 
he seems as if he wanted to blunt those percep- 
tioDSi which he cannot wholly resist, iff the false- 
hoods he is maintaining. In a word, if M. Rous- 
seau consider*! acting as coming nnder the descrip- 
tion*!^ the imitative arts, and condemns it as such, 
^ question is resolved into the dangerous nature 
of the Arts and ^Sciences themseWes^ ivhich tehas 
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to long loaintaiiied. U> admittiDg the cultivation 
of genius and the arts among a polished p<»ople» 

he would banish theatrical exhibitions, he can only 
advance things ab&urd and false in support of hi^ 
Ijiesis*. Hitherto oor philosopher has confined him- 
self to raaiiitaining paradoies of a very general 
nature, such as the dangeis of the scierjccs, or the 
dangers of livipg in societies ; and with eloqaence 
like hi^ i( is. easy to find something specious to say 
upon thes6 subjects : but if he begins to particu- 
larize his paradoxes, whatever may be the |)ower of 
.his aiylp, he cannot, avoid ronuiog into palpable 
absurdities. . 

Madame de GrafTigny died some days ago, at 
somewhat more than sixty years of age. She is ce^ 
lebrated a| the.aothor of Peruman Leiim, a work 
irhich has been extremely admired, and for the 

comedy of Ctnia, which is never played but with 
great applause. His lady was not. so agieeabJe in 
conveiraation as in her writing ; there was somcr 
thing ordinary and trifling in her manner. Those, 
however, who knew her intimately, say, that these 
faults disappeared in proportion as she became 
eager upon the subject on which ahe-was talking* > 

L£TT£& from . Madame d£ l*£pina7 io M. d& 

Saiht JLambxet. 

Gene?!, idtii D«cenbtr» irss. 

If live,d ip tb^ age of Merlin^ a period 
w)ien .every one .was soo^bat .versed Jn .the Black 
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. Art,, when same aiiUgnaiit ipirtt might keep inui 
. &tt i»leep for atty time thai suited Us pleasure, 1 

might very well make you believe that my silence 
has been the eiiect of a charm, and that I have 
been asleep fof a whole year^ or near it. Indeed^ 
my dear Sir, I shoold be but too fortunate if 1 had 
such an excuse to oft'er ; but it is no such thing; 
much sufiering, extreme weaknesSi and a habit, 
which ha^ been creeping on me for several monthly 
of doing nothing, are the only apologies I can 
make for the inactivity of niy pen. The desire of 
recaUing myself to the recollection of mytiriend^^ 
and more particularly of yourself^ has, howe^yer, f4 
length, come irresistibly upon me^ and restored mj^ 
faculties. As in a, ligorous and severe winter,- 
when the course of a clear and peaceable stream 
has been suap^ded by the ice^ under the jnflu^iie^ 
at lengthy of a beneficent iran^ it becopnes more 
rapid than bej^pre^ — so death, with his livid hue 
And. ha^;ard eyeSy has long been seen ready to 
freese my senses, while my mind depressed, in * 
these sad moments regretting every thing and de- 
siring nothing, without hope, witiioul support, 
thought every moment that my life was protracted 
idle and vain. But at length a well-known sound 
breaks in upon this lethargy, I open my eyes, I 
jbreathe 4gaini I revive, — it is the vx^i^i^^yji^fifiii 
ship thtft calls ; I obey, I actoowMyt jt »d i p |i i ift, 

J- It is but just, Sir, that you should early feel 
j.|^e iruits of my restoration ; and siufle it is at pre- 
j^nt perfectly established, to you I consecrate <th|i 
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come my iumateSy aud which arise chiefiy from 
duakiiig «f yoD.- With km much |ile«itir« do I 
imdl ' the idea . of ta many frienik dear to' my 
heart, occupied for ever with my happiness ; — and 
that thb was to you have given me repeated proofii; 
Among yoi, whiJo iedtimmit his aotlmig left to 
dmire, every tbmg most agreeable in eocieiy^ai 
enjoyed. O my friends 1 when shall I be able to 
Jijoio yott? The future, when it is too S6d«ctiv«^ 
becomes a chimeniy and would soon be a torment \ 
but reason, wise and severe, teaches ns to turn 
every instant to profit by making use of the pre* 
sent. This is ksi difficnhhere than elsewhere, bat 
we must be lipon our goard against the first eotip* 
dceil. The environs of Geneva are entirely of a 
kind to frighten a Frenph head, aad especially 
that of a female who has never beftm quitted hte 
own coimtry. Here we see nothing, saVe lofty 
mountains covered with eternal snow or arid fields, 
bnt the people at the same time, proteeted by 
tiMUii derive more 'soKd benefits from iMr situa- 
tion, as it appears to uie, than any of which we 
are so vain. Here are no brilliaDt e(jui pages, no, 
gilded palacCBi no superb trains of attendants';^ 
destitoto of pomp- and pageantry, dieir pure and 
tranquil minds seem animated only by wisdom, by 
equity, by the love of liberty ; ^the simplicity ^ 
their hearts, the .UFhanity of their manners seem 
to lead us bode to the times when nature waa 
inpreme. • 
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To Imti such as these you wifl mUj jodgey 

Sir, there is no difficulty in accommodating oneself. 
Wiiat a country is tl|it in which things ridiculous 
ilispire more compassioo thai knghter. WMd 
yon ha?e an example of thfs fiead what fbflows >^ 
Not far from me lives a certain original, a Sa« 
Toyard*Ofiicer, iat and clumsy, hat obliging to 
•xoest, aod, if the troth bo spokna^it woold be 
difficult to determine whether he has a larger stock 
of gooduess or of folly, tiis mania is to intro- 
dvoe all atrangers in the town wfaemrar their boii^ 
nesa or their wishes lead them. To gffitiiy tkii' 
fancy, he places himself every morning upon the 
bridge, to watch the arrival of all new-comers, 
a party of hia soldiers m employed to 
watch at the other gate. When any one arrifes^ 
be he gentle or simple, honest man or knave, he 
.canrieahim with the utmost ceremony to the best 
ioBy where he iiigaies h»m, and then wkhont 
making any enquiries who or what he iS, intro- 
duces him to the principal persons of the place. 
Heis ao noted for this fancy that one day, hi the' 
Mds, hef was aceosted by a person who said he came 
from Tripoly, that his name was Pignatelli, and 
that he was a marqnis and coont. Withoot' any 
emqniffjNNir Si?t>y ar d p roposes hitrbdliChi|;UiiMif!' 
de Voltaire, and taking him into his carriage, away 
they drove to the philosopher's, the ciceroneassuring 
Us jmfijftf by the way that M. de'Voltlifier Would 
he extremely happy to see 
mien, such the wretched aspect of this poor creatarei 
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whore alitneh wat the dialect and ftianner itf which 

his s.ilntations were made, that the philosopher, 
lodigaaat9 turDt^d his back.upau him. Uur iiitro- 
dflcer in yarn bustleil about, rmmiiig over, till he 
was €}iiHe out of breath, the names, tides, and a 
long ei cceiera of this supposed Count; " It is 

all mighty well/* says the young Sophy, '^but if 

this bopby reall j cotnes 

from Egmontj he must at 

** leatit have been the head -cook of the Chateau.*' 
Ip short, not to protract my history too much^ 
our famoda Count after a few days stay at Geneva 
took himself away withoot a word said to any body, 
leaving the inti tKiucer to pa) hib rcckoiiiiig. Some 
time elapRedy but nothing more was heard of him, 
yet our Savoyard could not get him out of his 
head, and often enquired news concerning him, 
of strangers that came to the town, when at 
kngth he heard that the poor Count had been, 
hanged as a malefactor; In Frande what mirth 
would not this story have occasioned, how would 
the poor protector have been turned into ridi- 
ciifc^Well, here his feilow-citiBens pitied and 
did all they could to cousole him, wishing that with 
a heart so generous, he might in future be more 
fortunate in his judgment. As scarcely any thing 
has been talked about, at Geneira» for aome days but 
this history, I have dionght that nothing cooldhs 
more a-propos, to give you a just-idtia of the Gene- 
vese bonkommie* This is the general stile o^^ 
charactert whh the exception of »omc /mglt^t flit tea 
persons who begin to be corrupted; — and I kuov 
not by what faUlity, these are the very person^i 
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wIkmii'I haVe selected as'tny principal associates; 

the reason I leave you to find oot iP you can..' Yon 
see Sir, by the medley I address to yon^ that 
ilisence M^ lonjg^fsikiMhaite^dt^dtdiiliishadf out 
friendship; at* least ^'toy^ sidepand 1' will, flatter 
myself not on yours. In uiy turn I shall expect 
youito^rendes up t»«e:« faithful «aeao>rt oiAhb 
r ea s o pi 'iaqf lyow-rsildbce^n:eaid 

fof^^iveness,' letns promise reciprocally, and for 



'*r^'--'' ; : ^ < -^^ Jauqary* 175©. ' '* 

lanaEk /hm th§ King of , ahwia . to Mar^hfli 

ChttlottenboBff , No?eiaber Srcl. 1746.- 

, TKe letter yon gave' me the pleasure of ad^ 

dressing to me was extremely acceptable ; it may 
serve as an admirable code of instruction fpr every 
man who undertakes the command of an army. 
You give precepts which you illustrate by exam- 
ples, and I can assure you that I was not the last 
to applaud your manmavres* lo the 61 st ebulli- 
tions of youth when we follow nothing hot the 
vivacity of an imagination not yet regulated by 
experience, every thing is sacrificed to brilliant 
actionSf to extraordinary things which may dazzle. 
At the age of twenty Boileau esteemed the writings 
of Voltaire, at thirty he preferred IJorace. 
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* In the first years tliat I uadertook the com- ^ 

mad of my troopfy I was altogetliMr forpointt; 
hat nomerout eraMs to wkaA I wai a wknm, mA 
m which indeed I bore a part, undeceived me. It 
was fron the adoption of this principle that my 
cmtpmga oi 1744 fuM endiety ; aad it wai ima 
having itt leoMd the positioo of tiienr qnaitM 
that the Frencli and Spaniards were at length com* 
pelled to abaDdoQ' ltaly« I ftilowed step by tUp 
your campaign in Flaiideia» and withdat Ivviiig m 

much presumption as to lely entirely on my own 
judgment, 1 believe that the severest censor could 
Hotted afkolt. The great art of varis to foresee 
all evelits^ and tlie great art of the goaerdi is 

have prepared all his resources beforehand, that he 
may not be embarrassed what part to take wllen 
the decisive moment ia arrived* The betlei^ the 

troops are, the better they are disciplined^ the less 
' art is required to command them, and as the glory 
id acquired by surmonnting diificnlties^itis certain 
that he, who has the greatest portion of difficulties' 
to encounter, ought always to obtain the largest 
share of honour. A Hannibal may always be made 
of a Fabtus; bat I do not think that aBinntiihal 
^ woold ever be capable of pursumg the conduct of 
a Fabius. 

I congratplate yon with aU my heart upon 
fta fine 'cam|Nn|gn you have jost oonclnded* I 
do not doubt that the successes of the next 'will 
be worthy of the two preceding ones. Ton pre- 
pare aveftts with too much pfadence to doidMb of 
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your successes. The. chapter fd events is vast, but 
Sonmgki and ^ M a tm^wnj dmnpectlbftDiic* 1 am^ 
.Vidi maAtaittkmjmg nfliiitii^atfe hieoA/* 

Signed Frederick. 

woiildjnl'bceorry toraM.it tBithecolleflt'm jm 

alf^wljr li^ve from the same iliustrious hand. 

'IP'"' ■ ■ ' I 

KiiMfMi fitoj^km hare almdy appeaii^ 

against M. Rousseau *s work, and it is probable 
that many mor^ are yet to com* ; iipr tin^ iautttity 

9f jthe thiog eattnot mlm)ft luqr oaa wba i» bImhw^ 
lf 'Mtete\t>with the etKmikes scrilfendi* M. Miuv 

montel has deieaded the cause of piays most 
diffusely m the. £^€$tA iUbrppfiyj .Marqiiie 
40 Xkoeii^ hat addrawad a letter to jthe.^^^flitMt 

upon the moral effect of theatrical I eiitertaiments 
It is .said besides that a player at Lyons is about: to 
talce pp tha qpaatiQii, a4d^ to . i<^k^-a ia|ljiMr >aa 
}f&m handed about in manoseript as fr^fn ffyri^ 
quin i this letter is in my opinion infamous, becatiso 
k is. much more a persooal^ttac^ upon the m#a* 
nars afi4 morale of M. .Rouiiaau hioNctf . ttw m 
discu^ionof the prmeiples which he has put forth. 
In short, here is a quarrel stirn^d which willprj^jife a 
ftrlifeBODfea af mmi to «• for a yart^i to 
come. All theamwmr^ of M. RoAisfeaa aUow 
that he is m the right as far as the town of Geneva 
alone Jo eotiaemad, aad «d1^ ocMiphat v)iat ha baa . 
said againit the UwaiiEaiBi^ili^ ; Fov oqr 
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it hu, I om, appealed tome very ridioiilowi toaee 
M. d^Alembtftand. RoMteau debating at Paris, 
auci troubliijg the public there, with what is, or is 
notezpaditiii Sor tbm town of Geneva* as if they 
kad bees eleded by the' repaUic fcAp 'liiat purpose ; 
©r as if it was of great importance to France, nay to 
Europe^ or evea to the worki at large, to dificttis a 
point which does not coMehi them in the least, and 
shonld be left entirely to the magistrates and 
people of Geneva to settle as they think best. 

In &ct, if M. d*Alembert'8 article has • beeA 
thought very ridiottloas at Parts, M. Ro«S6eaii*s 
book has nut been thought less so at Geneva* The 
senaibie part of the Genevese say : With what 
^ rtasondoes tfab writer tbii^ himself ^saliied tb 

expatiate upon the interior concerns of our 
^ town. He quitted it at a very early age, he 

received a wholly foreign education, and passed 
^'fcirty years of bis life a total stronger to it. 
^' Never has he lived there ; in the course of his 

life he has visited the places two or three times, 
^ bat never to stay more than > a^month or six* 

vi>eela, and then he' was only among pereons- iii' 

• very obscure situations. Suppose a man born at 
^ Constantinople, bat who had quitted it at five or 

six yeai% df age, would he be constdei^ as very 

• well qnalitied to give, an account of the manners 
and customs of the Turks M. Rousseau is^ 

' nipiacqnmted with our laws, our costoms, ear 

• genius, the sonrces of our prosperity or rf -our 
ills, the spirit of our government of themagis* 
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** tracy, and of the people. Yet devoid of all 
ideas upon tliese sabjects, he prefiuoieft to set 
*f hkandi op as tha arbiter of oor conoariis* Ha 
*J pleads for us, he prescribes laws to us, he regu- 
** lates our occnpatioQS whether public, civil, or 
^' domes|ic> as if the rapiiUtc had appoiDted Sum 
to the office, he woM even cooaider lua aildaibe 

on tiie occasion as criminal. So moch zeal tU 
gratnitoos, and very extraordiaaiy.** 
4' ' Tbejr 'who apeak thus are in the ri^t. AU 
paraoaa who know any thing of Geneva wHl 
immediately feel that M. Rousseau has. not 
painted the manners of the town sock as they 
m, iwi soch at he baa pictored them -:in Im 
knagi nation. Nothing can hear less resemblance 
to the reality than the character ascribed by the 
CUiMm of Gmtm to hk countrymen, nothing 
ean bo mote nnlike than the tpirit wkieh bevapre" 
sents as reiguing in the government, nothing more 
hdiculoos than what he says of the women, of 
the atnte of aoeiety, andof the anmaamenla of. thn 
place. Thedanoe about the ibantain of St; Gcrp 
vals, the descriptiou of which has been so much 
admired at Paria^ ia regarded at Genef* aa a ma^ 
I w p i ece of nenaenae. Love of systoma aiidpai«> 
doxes creates pi epo? sessions very much in opposi- 
tion to true philosophy ; every kind of contriYWice 
that can be made nae of to aariat in avpportiDg 
them ia resorted to ; the ntmoat ad¥anti^;o-ia taken 
of all phoeiiomeiia that are favorable to them, and 
*wy llnng nn&vorabk ia nMdo to imep an aw^til 
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dietaace ; every thiog is explaiaed in saeh a man* 
dtr as will -best aceommodaie it to Abe poipose. 
Hr Rmnaeaoiias arraogied in hiflliMd a ^icteie of 
the town Geneva., uot such as it is, but as he 
WJDuId have jjt» in order to proscribe playhouses ;— 
m ilka SMiiiiiar ai kb inagiaatkMi foriaerlj cvealed 
a bistory of animals^ and men in oava^ Mfe^ fii- 
Toiirable to his ideas of the dangers of society; 
while^ from gpiffmg luoMtlf nitb Us systems^ he 
fnifhea at last byireodWDg vttty aerioiialy* as facts, 
things that originated only in his own creative 
&ncy* Wiithout knowing jomch of the towa of 
Qmeva oia'a-salfi it ia eaay» with a littie fk\h^ 
aaphy and teflecttoD, to itee that the namicara 
M. Rousseau ascribes to his countrymen cannot 
be their real ones. If liie inhabitants of /Cjcaeva 
. Umit Uka dmte of 8om0.t>f Ae iiteri^ canlmt of 
Switwriand, mmyte from all coniecf ios wi^ the 
rest of the worhi, from all interoourse with foreign 
aations, occupied solely with the cttltiiwlifHi of 
iWr .aoiii ignomni of oil oahar loadea but ihaee of 
a labourer and a soldier, I should i%adily belbve - 
what ithfr Citizen tells us of ihe simplicity of their ^ 
mmmmh mi ahpoid he diqioted w fohsenbe let 
his «|fnakm> diat it ought to he mainteioiii with 
the utmost care, that it would be doing them grea|C 
k^ury to attesipt polishing lham. When I koow ' 

^«t at Zaig» at Uii m Vfiiei!weM« th# Ara» 
gialnrte. ie an old man^ superior oidy to the ptfaen 

in understandiog^ but^ liko the rei^tj cultivatiog his 
mho aihnitiiflta— imliiia nmrntrnd nniaa a stono 

^•"^^•w w^^^^ ^^^^wwf^p ^w^V^^ ^"^^^"^^^y ^ 
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under the shade of a spreading oak, I have no 
4H^ciiJly ill IteUen^g sach- a ptopk to be among 
tbe happiest iipon the globe* and can readily, 
4II0W that they do not wunt theatres^ or the arta^ 
or to h«Te 99J bestowed in ibmiehing them 
vi|h iMtftteniettli. Bnt Geneva is very far bom 

being a place of this descri))tion ; its inhabitants 
not h^kvingy properly speakiogy any territory of 
tbeir 0W9b have no ^kow given tbepi between be- 
ing mei^ culUvatora of the soil, a mode of life 
which at once renders the manners simple and mild 
and preserres them 80| and following those other 
oooniiatlana which always cormpt the manners 
more or less. They are obliged to have recourse 
^ CQmnt^rcip and t^ arts» and in con sequence 
jpe^Uh ai?ini|irolales lunoiig then* witk all the ills 
that it brings in its ^mi« How, amid the parsnita 
^ ijSlt^iest) and the lovf of gain, by which they 
in^ pP9tMi«|^y agitated* osn they l^ve preserved 
li»t purity and simplidty of maanen ascribed to 
-tbeni by M. Rousseau. The Geiievese are the 
jwatest pf all vagabonds ; there is not a corner in 
t|pia part of the globe where they ars not to be 
f(09sd c what numbers pass the geesirst part idf 
their liv^$ at Paris and at London. How can a 
t9ople» thisa addiaCed to rambliogt wte so leadfly 
^jipitthsir cowtry « hMfe that ardent love ^ it, tlMt 
liniformity in their manners, without which it is 
impossible for Aheii simplicity to he preserved? 
To IIUs JM^ he addod, tkatGeanim has been the 
WSlfm of ^(cajt numbers of French and ItaUsB 

T 4 
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' ErotMtantoA and . that th^ie at« nut perhaps iii tbe 
.whole town twenty ptirely Sw^ss Ikmilics. Thto 

Gcnevese have often been considered as persons of 
,talents, and as having a great readiness in acquiiw 
iing arts, or - practbiog connberce, tyttt tbey never 
were celebrated for the virtues imputed to thein 
by M. Rousseau. Nay^ not to mentioo that good 
jfuih is by no meatia considered as their peculiar 
cfaaracteriitic, they were never - commended amoi% 
their neighbours for thetr cordiality, and for the 
simplicity of their manners* 

. ; A|Nrii» 17S9. 
A decree lias been issued by his Majesty's 
Connpii of State^ dated the eighth ctf March» 
^Toking the letters of privilege granted to tKe En^ 
cyclopaedia. Thus is the grandest and most im- 
portant oadertakiug that ever was set on foot in 
literatnf ^ stopped In the midst of its progress, and 
'the confidence of the pnblic in e^ery spedee of 
-subscription annihilated. The booksellers engaged 
in the work ciy oot that their credit is rained^ 
faiit the public has moc^ morocanse to cbmpliMl 
It is tlemonstrablc that every subbcriber has paid 
no less than a hundred and forty livres m advance 
^pnn theenaning vDlumes, besides IhatthbSe^ wfaMI' 
iiaVe come out, are rendered of - afaiioist no Valae bf 
ihe want of the plates. M. Diderot had prepared 
materiah for more than three thooaaad plaiefi 
and it was by thk tt^asnre that the Eoeyclopsedia^ 
notwithstanding the faulto inseparable £rom such an 
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trndcNrtddn^y would have been invalaabla. Tbese 

plates were to form three separate volumes, and 
;the authors proposed publishing them at the end 
of the work, with explanations to each plate» 
*w1iich*lf. Dideiot had engaged to forntsh; — ^tJie 
•designs were made under his own inspection,' and 
-no commoQ pains had been bestowed upon them* 
'For ifteen years has- the philosopher been occupied 
•with this important work; fifteen years hence> 
when all hatreds, eovyings and jealousies, shall 
liaTC di8at»peared» when the spirit of party and 
sectarianism shall be gone by, those who, froni 
weakness, have yielded to these sinister impres- 
sions will blash at the share they have taken in 
crushing an cnterprize so honourable to their nai>» 
tion and their age. For some time terrible out- 
cries have been raiseci against the Encyclopaedia* 
Jansenists, Molinists^ all parties have united to 
orush it ; even men of letters, who were not con- 
cerned in the work, liave omitted no o[)portunity 
of decrying it. It certainly were much to be wished 
that some of the Encyclopeedists had exercised a 
little more discretion ; and not, by attacking pre- 
judices of every description with too little manage- 
menty have given so mnch occasion for clamonr. 
It would certainly be far better if men were per* 

fcctj and never permitted tJienisclvcs to deviate in 
any point from the exact measure of what is right* 
fant anch men are still to betern. I know not how 
the pnblie will ivcmiefie themselves to being de* 
barred of what they must consider as their positive 
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of booksellers will ever be able to console them- 
MdvQS ips thfi lum of some thouMnd suWnpUoos ; 
tmt tho anihprs eonwwi ip «ai»pUiog the wock 
inU at least be great gainers* The profit they 
rived from it was very small ; M. Diderot, for ex- 
mnfii^i wiU gaio by this ftuppre^ioQ, ia the i^it 
plncety pMOB luid qdet } a^A the tHSixM, tw# to 
pccupy himself in snch other works as tbe fecun- 
dity of his geniup may &ugg|ij»|^ to jf^pi, ^nd ifQia 
prJoucl^ ho liili acqwf f«r molt r9p«lwtj0a ant 

« 

The works of Mr. Hume increase in reputac 
tion in France in proportion as they beooine moT^ 
known ftom benig more translated ; by theexpira*' 
tion of another year we shall probably have a coin» 
plete edition of them. A translation of th^ ffirtprg 
of Natural Reiigiom has jnst been pabUsked !q 
Hoikud, as well as of Three J}issertaiwfU, one 
upon the passions, another npoo tingedy» and tl^^ 
^rd upon tpste. i know not whether these ait 
by the same person who, about a year ago, published 
a translation of the Pkilmpkicai of Mf, 

Home, but it appears to me that mnch gfmtff 

pains were taken with the Essays than have been 
bestowejd upon this new work. The Ahb6 Prevosl 
pirosnlses ns a tmnslatipi of Mr. U^m'§ Mitf^ ff 
the four iasi Sovereigns of the Home qfS(uar$9 
this wf^iji^ ,w\ml^ )m % fm^ jrpj^tim 19 



England, will most certainly obtain an equal ood 
in France, if Uie translator will take the trouble of 
pnog all the gn»deiir and devxtion be is ao car 
foble of giving to fan atjle. 

Before I enter upon a difcnssion of the new 
coUection which has just appealed, I must advart 
to an idea of Mr« Hume's, wbich I have long en* 
tertaiiicd myself^ and whicli 1 was delighted tu £ud 
in the works of aoenlilghXened a philosopher. Xh^ 
^^dUfarence of srnrinwwtif/' aays ht^ wUcU W9 
jfind bffeween the antients andlhe modems, witli ' 
regard to the study of letters, is very remarkable^ 
Among the Eofuas cngype^non^ xefikoniiijg froni 
Cseaar to Sevenu^ u^ore than the half wiere an* 
^'thors; and, not Co mention Germaniens and 
Agrippina his daughter* who were so nearly con* 
*^ nected with the thr^oe^ the greater part of the 
eleasical writera, whose works have been pre* 
served to us, were men of distinction by birth 
and sank. As all hnipa^ advanuges are attended 
with some ineonveiuencesy we may ascribe the 
levolntioD whidi. has. (taken place among man* 
kind in this respect to the invention of printing. 
This has rendered bqoks so common, that men 
even of th^ most moderate fortnncfs can procure 
them-** — I know not whether the facility of pro- 
curing books, as J^lr. Hume thinks, or rather the 
Uplity pnhlishyig tfaeoi* as I am incUoed to be 
#f .opimon, may have most di^graded the trade of 
an author ; but k is certain that, under this point 

9f ww» ih^art ijf fiyit^vgim 
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to letters. The most ordinary minds having found 
|he means of publishing their absurdities and im-^, 
pert! oences to the world, and of lendeiiiig them 
the fiieans of profit to thems^Hes, it has followed 
as a necessary consequence that authorship hai 
become a profession ; and maoy persood^now dd« 
pen<fiog upon this trade for a fiiibsiitence, sach av 
• abuse of the privilege of Writing will of course be 
perpetaated. Crenius and taste must be alike sal^ 
ferars from so great a moltiplicatioo of bad pro* 
dolctioos of every kidd ; for it i^ impossible to ex- 
pect that the fruit of a good tree, standing amidst 
£fty d^nerate ones which bear nothing but exe- 
crable fmitsy should preserve its primitive beauty 
and excellence ; we always take, more or less, the 
tone from those by whom we are surrounded, Per- 
baps it is in the invention of printing that we aro 
to seek the canse of that very great difference which 
persons of an exquisite and delicate taste can never 
£ul to perceive between the antients and the mo- 
dems. Among the Greeks and Romans study was 
the relaxation of the noblest and most elevated 
minds ; a man of obscure condition could not ac« 
qnire reputation in letters but by the display of a 
very extraordinary genfns. Among us the career 
of letters has become that of all the most useless 
among the species; no writer is so contemptible 
but that be may hope to see his name In print; 
nay, and even much more frequently thtfn the 
names of M. de Montesquieu and M. de Voltaire. 
There aie parts of the world ki which the Cheva* 
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lim 4» Mouhj inmm* for a cbtmiag writer* moA 
wtnumm» 0D6 would dirt to pmomioe an- Ofiiaioik 

upon a work contrary to what has been pronounced 
by the Abh6 de la Porte or M..Fjeroa., JkadiAg 
iaibefloine with us a ngular oocupation ; . pertons of 
the highest distmetion and the most refined ednca* 
tion devote a considerable part of their leisure to it| 
and there n no one who-hae aot tafigret|.aMiceof 
leis, the time thej ha?e employed' lo reddhpg bbd 
works. But if wc had never had any but gocd 
books to read, nothing is more contrary to genitu 
then' to read by habit. Genhis igirkhot'to mmaui 
eeOe^d and oonoentrated within ittclf ; the ideei 
of others scatter and blunt its own, take away from 
theif originality^ or* if I may use the expression» 
iiom their yiigim^. A soperMHr miiid -wants food, 
h«t it wants only a little ; he oinet read, but tt niiMt 
be with extreme temperance ; and i will venture to 
lay it deiwa at aniaocNitroTarlible truth, that 'the 
greateit genioe eeanot have read . halMtiM% fier 

three years together, without becoming a common 
and ordinary writer. It is for, this reason that we 
have so very ftw original writm* The andenlsy 
reading bnl little^ after having studied dorii^ theia 
youth in the schools, could not fail, of producing 
works ol genins when by chanee they lc|lt .t)i€m- 
sdvee tormented by the demon of writing, — hy.^ 
desire of creating. ' • • • > 

Taste has not su^ed ks^ by the multiplica* 
tion of books. The conseqaenoe 
becoming a profession is, tiliat aathors have fbnnd 
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h aecessaiy to out patrons^ to study the reiga* 
img whim, ud: pimtiae •tfaer tricks of ferailer* so 
flinr hMk^aMkittf kis Ummsr »soit of iiMdiaal<wl 

art, like that of inauutacturing Hnen or woollen 
cloth. This^ is what our scribhlers ^ftiify by the 
dtk of 0CdMd| md winch* aoooirfiiig to tfac^ ^ 
fMtioBS, giVst'tu safiett a superiority over the 
antients. Poor simpletons that we are, thas to 
nilitrtwthe tivddi «rt of pottikig a scMAldlog to^- 
gollDer> fer tho fiower of boHdiiig a liswoitiM ^ 
i5ce. We do not find in oar methodical books ei- 
ther warmth, character, extent of views, or genios; 

iMlesd of ^Sbtm the spirit of iMtlkm, of diseus^^ 
^bn, aboaods in a degree to exdite the perfection 
^f tnmti. Nay, let a work of veal genius by chance 
q^fMitfy iti^ntly die wliole tribe of ae^diodisfcefi 
Ml upon it, fMMMicaH^ lameiiting its ddibieiiti]^ 
in method. Incapable of accompanying a superior 
mind in its flight, in the proad soaring of its ideas^ 
ttwy iMMiiMsri aft diMmhtf owy tfakig'whiGii tfaqr 
Mmol ndms to ^betir «Bd petty staodfthli 
The n^essity of writing for the pubHc, that is, for 
a)} sorts of feadM* retiden omr works vagoe and 
ittsi|A4 b^tMMaAniiig tts to- noAiiiig bat oosttsMMiM 

place remarks and ideas. "The antients, wrtting 
Smt SL small number of persons, addron^og theif 

#m them by that aMns the tiiiMi«*«ri|kNMy^ 

and the taste which spreads such a chatm over all 

biibOlt ;:^«a«i >^odjua Jiifi i ^imti s irt a ^ llirrg 
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* Aooofdiiig to M. de VolttiiMk' Am 8peMhM 
Mltrii& hf ifow nMritbeft) bcfo^ fftctfvcd Into Aft 

French Academy, consist ordinarily of four or five 
essential propoiitioiis. Imprimis^ that the Cttrdnial 
49 Riiiiielitu wit a giaait msn 1 ttoottdly, liMt-llit 
Ghfttieellor Seguier was a great man ; thirdly, that 
Louis the Fonrteenth was also a great man; 
AmttMy, thai tlie Aoademiaian wImnb ha gueciaii 
was aiore aspeeially a very great man; and* that 
the President, the Secretary and all the Members 
are great men; which leads him to iiope, 

Aat lie hiaMeM; baiBg admitted mmmf OinH 
dm teMe tome einmce of Wiag cou a i d etad ae -t. 

great man. From all these ingredients, of great 
laen, is cosuaonly ooBi|»M one of the most flat 
and nmpid ipaachas ever jMt iiarlk i& 4h^ 
of tiie Gauls; where, lMnrwwr» tlitof *la no mnoiai 1 
dtrahle crop of flat ones. 

M. k Ffaae dc Fompifian, ietaldagJdi'eaat 
allllle Acadettfy, tlMngfat be woii1dtdfaperge» kiaana 
fespects, at least, from this common routine. He 
in the first place iaeinaates to os |>rett|f plaioljs^ 

. iita»^ ;frt i i ii d » mMm wth» giaitMid 

be afterwards allows that M; de Maopertnis^ whatfi 

he succeeds, was a sort of a great man ; and allows 

here his eulogiums stop, and he runs off into a 

violent invective against the phiiosophcs^ af^^ .i^^ 
iitfflitfUi^^^^M^Mi^^Mft'flM^^M.jrtevtf^aiflntf^k 
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KidMlieiit Segokr, Maupertait^ and Louie the Foar* • 
tMith, beii% de«d» there remains, properly speak* 

jng, no great man in France, except M. le Franc 
de Pompigiian ; Mesaiieori) de Voltaire, de Bu^o, 
d^Alenbertandi Diderpt are^fit only to he thrimm to' 
the-do^. Thb speech haa not been feoeived wiUt 
iirfifference by tiie public. It is fooad . somewhat 
ingnlar that the only great niaQ of whom FriMACP 
eiMiM boaat AoM. come from the tardier endnof 
Gascony to the capital, in order to teach us that 
no one can be a great man but ioasmoi^i as hfi 
goesi to. maa and teUe over hit beada, and that 
M. de'Manpertws wai' only a gcieat fl»an> bcteanao 
he died in the hands of priests. It has ap- 
speared sonewbat extraordinary tliat a niaA,AhoMUl 
begila fail career at the Aeadanyrhy iaeatbe agatoal 
the literati of the eoutotry, and impnte to ns the 
being misled by false literature and a falise philosp*- 
phy* This is^ in plainer taffaM# lo jay i that oov'pfcjf* 
loiophy iiht(kMie,&laa attd'diin(^ero«s «iiiceit has 
resembled that of Greece in the tioie oi Socrates 
and Fiato, of Rome in the days, of Lslius an4 
QonOs of fiag land in the An^ of N^.fon» IfP^lu^ 
attd Pope. ' I know not whether the setting off of 
M.le Franc dePompignau be that of a great man, 
bnt Iaiii.TOry ssite H is nqii*.>tibat-of a^u^Me ,onei 
• It muB wy toisaa Ihnt^ dfian JtvWfisjJW ^ 

sophers to be remiss in going to Qiass and tOi/pqn- 
fession, that does not at ,aJi pi;eicliide theo;^ from 
bcbg aUe tn.'widd thci pmt^jQff^iU:4))f< >^l^4 
niigbt wy jpoisibly be tempted . to^ ^plpy^ it 



« 
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against a great man who insulted tbem ^tnitoqn^ 

Jy. He OU^ht farther to have considered that iu 
)>laciog the philosophersi from an excess of geae- 
fosity^ in such a situation that they coafd not de> 

,€end themselves sertonsly against his nnpatatiofis» 
without becoming odious to fools and to the popu- 
lace, he invited them to have recourse to ridicule; 
imd if by chance the aggressor had put forth this 
eibsion \n the hope of recommending himsdf at 
sub-governor to the children of France* nothing 
would stand more in his way than to have been 
the mark at which a thousand bitter satires were 
aimed. These reflections did not present them- 
selves to M. Le Franc or at kast not till too late* 
A certain M« Ciodoi^, whose pen resembles not a 
little that of M . de Voltaire, has written a number 
of Althoughs, or useful Notes upon the speech of 
a new Academician^ to which an anonymoos pen^ 
not very inferior to that of M* d'Alembert, has 
added Ifs and Whys, In the«?e the claims of M* 
le Franc to be a great man are enquired into, and 
it is found that his tragedy of D%di> is not a chaf^ 
4tmwre, although he levied eontributions ftv it 
upon Mt tusUbio and Virs^il, travestying these two 
authors in very cold and insipid verses, it has 
forther been diaeoveml that all the otfaer works of 
M. le Franc are absolsrtely not readable, and will 
acquire him but a very humble place among men 

' of letfers no one has done him the Injostioe to 
give him even a hnmble place among the pfaflosii- 
. phers. In sht)rt, by a revolution extraordinary 
Paet L— Vot. 1. U 
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•DODgh, it happens that M. le Frt«e-tfUr beings 

considered for forty years, upon his own word, as a 
aaa foUy qualified to be a flMmber of French 
Academy, no SMier has baeonie one tliao hit tttif 
to e1i§^tbi]ity is disputed; so true is it that persons 
too much, penetrated with their own m^t, do no^ 
tfitcaot icqnal admieaiion. horn othm* Yen. wi)f 
seadiiy beKeve that tlue contest hi9.alieady gtvea 
Lirth to pamphlets of all kinds. M. Ic Franc 
judged proper to answer the ^//^oug/i ip a mepic^ 
ml addvQSsed to the King* Itf* OoiiaU apd ajU 
die.aiithciis of ^ and fFA^a could not have eifo«» 

Jated any thirig more, severe against him than this 
^iaaurd and ridiculous apology ; it has certainty not 
tonght the krnghm oner rtohisaidet . 



You will expect, wi^^ont donbt, thj^t I tbioM 
«0Uco ihe eelebraAed opined^ of Zke PUkm^ 

4fhers, with which the public has been so much oc- 
«<mpied for si^ weeks paat* NoUui^ Jbott^f 
the cbltraoler <yf oqr tti(m.lh«l wi^ h mm 
passing under.eiir eyes. That we expeiienoed aome 
ill-strokes of fortune is notorious to all £aix>pe. 
Wb»l would bp the astonishment joi la slx^ngsir 
vho amWngat Paris^ » «sneh ainonMnt,.sbenId 
'lind it occupied with nothing Imt llamponeau, Pom- 
ipignan, andJPatissot. 3 uch is however the cas^, 

'#nd if the nHFs of a bMh-igmnA hnd tam^d m 
^4ny mhm The Pk^oso^r^ nm-tol brought 

o.ut,^ it.woMjd;Jtji^p,b^ 1^ baittle Jostitotheglv'iy 
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of M. ite BfOf^io, ibr nobody wooUL luiTe lalkni o£ 
it. The triumvirs of the aatioii hftve happily 

made us forget that we arc involved in aoy caia- 
iDities. Raioponeau, the tavern-keeper of La Cour« 
liUe> ia heomne oae of the moflt celebrated pei^ 
■QMgee in France, an object of attention and 
conversation both to the couit and to the city; aud 
that only for having &old his wine cheaper than 
Ub brethren, for having given away liquor among 
all the lackeys of Paris. Master Le Franc de 
PompigoaOi £or having delivered a dull and iinper* 
tinent speech at the. Fneneh Academy^ and for 
having been lashed for it in a delightlnl variety of 
irays, now shares M. Ramponeau*s celebrity ; while 
Palissot, who was hitherto only a composer oi 
obscure libelSt is aseoeiatedin fame with the other 
two, for writing the immortal comedy of The PhL>> 
iowphers. When this piece is read, at the dis« 
taoce of fifty ieegues from Paris, people most be 
orach astonished at the noiee it has made* Theio 
is neither plan in it, nor intripfue, nor conduct, 
nor cliai actcc, nor wit, nor humour, uor strength^ 
IKir li|^tnest) none of the qaaliiice, in sbort» 
wbUtk are 4isuaUy nnmbered among the reqaisites 
in a diuiiiatic couiposiUon* We tind nothing but 
a miserable imitation of the situations in 
MschmU and Femmes smwnt^. Not a scene 
which displays any talent except ibr malignity, or 
any seutimcut except a desire to iujure. Ihe 
only dnOBatin situation io the piece, that where 
the valet lobe hie master in consequence of bis 



sjatem of morality, is taken from Tlfioii the Man^ 
hater. The' whole wit and point of the comedy 

consists iu bringing out, for ever, that phiiusupher 
and rogue are. synonymons terms, — ^in attacking 
M. £Kderot» M. Helvethis, and otherpersons, and 

bringing tlietii forwards as rascals, as men withoUt 

priiiciple,*— and in making Jean Jacques go on a\\r 
fours* 

HoweTer wretched this piece may be in itseify 
It Will be ever memorable, as marking an epoch in 
the history of France, and will prove the justness 
of the observation, that the most eactraordinaiy 
events oftm hang upon the most trivial and con- 
temptible causes. It is in reality a matter of great 
IndiiferenGe that Palissot should have written a 
wretched comedy, levelled against men irreproach- 
able in their moral conduct and deserving" of the 
highest respect for their industry and talents ; .but 
that this farce shoold have been acted on the same 
theatre with the works of the great Coroeifle; 
under the authority of the government; that the 
police^ which in this rountry pursues with such 
severity all satirical works,' should have deviated 
from its principles and permitted men ot the above 
description to be publicly insuUed by a most atro- 
cious satire, — this is not a matter of indifferenoe. 
Besides showing an inversion of all justice and 
good order, it evinces what kind of favour learn- 
ing and philosophy have to expect, henceforward, 
on the part of the government. It is easy to 
foresee the resuh. Philosophy has no sooner 
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began to ealigiuea us, than folly and superstitioo. 
hftva riteo up on every side» conspiriDg to destroy 
hgtf employing £ar the purpose, aQ those malignant 
artiticcs, whicli are so well known and so deciicd, 
yet which are always certain in their efiect. The 
groBiest falsehoods, the most atrocions calnmnies^ 
the most nnjust persecutions, have been employed 
so resist the progress of reason and truth ; things 
have been carried to such a pitch that there is not a 
man in place who does not, at this moment, conttder 

the diffusion of {philosophy as the source of all 
those misfortunes whjch have a^Sicted us in tht^se 
latter years. One should have thonght that the 
causes which occasioned our losing the battles of 
Minden and of Rosbach, which brought about 
the destruction of our fleets were sufhciently obvi- 
ous and glaring. But if yon consult the spirit of 
the court, you will be told that these disasters are to 
be attributed to the new philosophy ; that this 
spirit has extinguished the military spirit, has des« 
troyed that blind submission and all theother quali- 
ties which formerly combined to produce great men 
and glorioos actions, in 1 ranee. In vain will it he 
observed to them that when the laws m duly en* 
forced, when justice presides in the choice of 
those who are to aduiiuibtcr the affairs of the coun- 
try, when mediocrity of talento and intrigue do 
not obtain the honours due only to superior talents 
and superior virtue, then the spirit of the nation, 
the taste for glory and great actions, will be pre- 
served and perpetuated ftom age to age; — ^in vain 

^ Us 
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would it be observed to them, that for above a 
centurjr past the English people bave been more 
enhghtened than we shall ever' be; tSiat titougb 
they have had their Hobbes, their Collins, their 
Locke, and have now their Hume and their John- 
8on» this has not prevented their infantiy alanding, 
at the battle of Minden» against all the dkats of 
the best cavalry of France, and obtaining a me- 
morable victory ; — in vain^ I say, would all these 
things be represented to them; the prqudi^^ 
agarnst philosophy is too well estaUisbecl ever to 
yield to olibcrvations fonnded in common sense, it 
would still produce its usual ejects. The light 
which had begun to spread will soon be wholly 
extingnished ; barbarism and saperstition will M» 
cover all their influence ; two or three men of genius, 
who still remain, will soon be silenced or banished 
tbe country, and the time does not seem for distant 
when it will be thought a bles^iog to France that 
she is deprived of them. 

Withib a sfaort time we htm bad printed hmt 

the Panegi/ric of' Matthew Reinhoi^d, a inmter skoe^ 
maker. It is a piece of hamour, written last year^ 
by the King of Prassia» in his camp^ at Landshnt. 
Yon will find some things rather tedious, many 
things highly amusing. In general, this is not the 
species of writing in which the Pfailosc^her of 
Sans-*Souci particnlarly excels. This monarch, in 
the midst of all his military toils, has addressed an 
epistle in verse to M* d*Alembert, upon the sup* 
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pressipn of the Eocyclopaeciia ; it is full of strength 
and fife. M. Joly de Fkury with fair requisition of 
Jastfeftr, the Jesoita with their hypocrisy alid'dtfty 
transactioQS in Portugal, the fools with their ob- 
scnrities and their high pretensions, are not sparod. 
I wish I could have sent yoo a copy, bat hithatta 
M. d*Alefnhert has not thought proper to.kt mf* 
of his friends have one. 



The poam of T^nrSeastmi by Thoauon, har 
been translated this winter; the edition, made of it^ 
is ornamented with plates and vignettes, and is at' 
least handsome to the eye* Madame fi6iilem|yft iif 
the pifiraon 1^ whom it is translated, bat the work*' 
is not very highly esteemed. The fault uf this poenv 
seems to consist in too great a profusion of imagery^' 
in bdifg* if I may say lOi too poeficaL F^ad' 
bang over rich and flowery, it becomes fatiguing' 
and monotonous; the same tault may be found' 
ilrtth The PkMmk €f Jmaginaiion. The worW 
have hardly given themsdVes tliie trouble of passing^ 
any judgment upon Madame Bontemps* share of 
the work*— the translation. 



Mr. Hiime^ in his Duserindhn mpon the Ihte 
qf Taste, draws a sort of parallel between Homer 
' and M. de Fendon, on which I must make a few 
observations. ** When Homer,** says he, lays 
^ down general principles, every body assents to 
their truth. The case is not the same when he 
^ paints peiional maonera. There is in the courage 

U4 
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of ArJiiBtt, a ierodty ; in the prudence of UlyMOt 

" a dupljcjty, whicli Fentloii wuiiUi certainly aever 
" have giv en tu iliose heroes. The sage Ulysses, of 
^'•the Greek poet, i» a liar by professioa and inclina*, 
^ tion ; iDfttead. Qf Which, in the French poem, his 
** son carries his scruples so far as to ruQ the 
'^Jg(eatest daugers rather than deviate from the 
<« most rigid truth,** Let us observe, in the first 
place, that, as to general precepts, all poets, all 
legislators, ail founders of religions, inculcate the 
, same moial system. Virtue is always praised, vice 
is always eoiidemned ; and it is a very trifling merit, 
as Mr. Hume himself says, to lay down general 
majums upon the science of morals. Thus, when 
we do not hear any. thing better said* of a dramatic 
piece, than that it is the work of an lionest man» 
. we may safely add, of u man of very moderate ta- 
lents. Nothing is in fact more easy, than to pat 
maxims into verse, and to tell ns that we ought to 
behmnane, generous, compassionate. Of all the 
poetic rules none appears so idle as to tell tbe^oet 
tl^at he ought always«to have a moral end in view; 
as if, universal reason being such as it is, a poet 
oould be at liberty to have any other view ; that 
he coi.dcl be allowed, for instance, to render virtue 
odious There is this difierence between the heioee 
of the Ikmd and those of Tekmachus, that the 
former are sketched after human nature, the latter 
upon the general principles of morals; they must 
be consequently cold, destitute of vigour, of colour- 
iug, and of truth. The poet assumes ^as a mpral , 
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maxim, that we oiigbt nevet to Me^ not even when 

it may be for our temporary interest to disgaise 
the trath. Instead of simply preaching this maxiiD» 
he-endeaTOiirs'to put it into action. He shows na 
the young Telemachns in a situation to procnre 
himself a temporary good by a falshood, when the 
troth conld not be told withont manifest danger; 
the yonng man prefers the danger of truth to the 
advantages of falshood, in oidci to lead us to the 
concln&ioo that there is no occasion whatever on 
whiehwe onght not to abhor falsehood* Such a woik 
is undoubtedly that of an honest nan ; it may bo 
replete with useful truths; it may be written with 
grandeur and elegance ; but it will never be a pro- 
duction of genius. A single stroke of the pencil of 
Homer will be more seductive to a 'man of taste 
than the whole fiction of Feuelon. Telemachas 
may be excellent, for the amasenient and instruc* 
tion of ehildren» but the Iliad will be the admira- 
tion of all ages. It is with poets as with painters; 
a man of moderate talents will paint a hundred 
pictures, inculcating some very fine maxim ; no 
genius is requisite for this; but X should call him 
indeed a painter of genius, who, in the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, bhould paint Ulysses, pretending, 
through compassion for the unfortunate Agamem- 
non, to keep from his ?iew, by the attitude in 
which he place;* himself, the horrible spectacle that 
is passing, bat in reality wishing to conceal it, lest 
nature, at. this di:eadful moment^ more powerful 
thaa-eveiy other QOiisidcnitioii» should prompt him 
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irresistibly to prevent a sai^ifice believed necessary 
fyt ike mUvaimhi of Green. No monl madm 
wonld resolt from this doplieity m- Ulysses, 
the painter would have displayed a stroke of true 
geowsi he would have done a thing: truly siihhiiie* 
In geMrml, fbveible Bamwrraro rsquitito fcr ptkkU 
ing and poetry, !itit (hey tmist be simple aa well ae 
energetic. We may perhaps be authorized in say- 
ings that the more a people ai^poliaheili the lest 
poetical and ptetnresqiie they beoonMk Mn Hiiaio 

is in an error when he says that a representation 
pleases us in propoftioa m the characters resem- 
Me thoeeweseeia oar own conntryi and that Mme 
are raqnired to reooneile «» to the «inipli<' 
city of ancient manners. On the contrary, it 
seems to me^ that this simplicity has an inde* 
seribable charm to a man of taste; initted of 
which oar manners, destitute of tmth and ttrengcfe 
can only be insipid in imitation. Witli what efiPect 
can a people be represented in poetry or io patntiog^ 
. whoste dress is- ridicttlous, whose prioeiples haTO^^ 
almost all some tincture of their Gothic origin, 
among whom we no longer remark any sensible 
distinction of age or mannersi and where ivto seo 
nothing like the appearance of any thhi'g affibeting 
even among the nearest relations. Let me add, 
that it would be a great folly> and loss to the ^i ts, 
to carry into them that false delicacy which rdgos 
in oar principles and in our conduct. among 
ns who should re\ euge himself od his eaeiiiy> by 
assassinatioaj is for ever dishonoured i Me mast pot 
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arms into hk hasdi, and dkaXimgb faim to tlw 
4glit» Btttthe yoQog Conioan, whom hm motlm 
Irtins op in sentiments of vengeance, by showing 
him eveiy day the mantle dyed with his fathers 
Uodd, and nammg the fatal enemy of their fandly^-^ 
thia hanghty Mlander, wkio no tooner arrivea at 

manhood than he conceals himself behind a bash 
to attack the murderer of bis father by sorpriae^ 
and defenadleB8>-^Gan he be considered as a stranger 
to the principles of true honour ?— By pursuing a 
train of sach reflections we easily perceive that 
Mr. Hnme does not speak as a man of taste, not 
•▼en as a philosopher, when he attacks the trage- 
dies of Pidyeuctes and Athalia, and advances that 
the bigotry with which the Koman Catholic reli- 
gM>n inspires its followers, and which is so piomi-^ 
nent a feature in these pieces^ disfigures them ex- 
tremely. Tolerance is undoubtedly one ot the first 
of human virtues ; but if the High- priest in the 
tragedy of Athalia were not intolerant^ and if Poly- 
euctes were not fanatical, these two pieces would 
certainly not be chffs-^'ceuvre. It is the same 
case with the vicious qualities which the Scotch 
philosopher reproves in the heroes -of Homer* 



hvrm JhmJfMJkx Jaques RovasvAu io MmPhh-^ 
ussoT, rehtmmg Urn the Comtdy o/*The Flii* 
losophers* 

MofitmoreDcy, Ma^ £1, 1760. 

In running over the piece which you sent me. 
Sir, I shuddered whan I fbnnd myself praised* I 
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cannot accept this horrible present. 1 am per- 
•Haded that you did not mean to affront me ; bnt 
jaa are ignorant, undonbtadly, or yon. liave for« 

gotten, that I have the honour to be the intimate 
friend of M. Diderot^ of that respectable man 
whom yon haye so, cruelly calumniated in this in- 
famous libel. ... 



M. de Saint Foix, who is accused by the au- 
thors of the Christian Journal with having endea- 
voured, in his Essays on PariSf to tum religion into 
ridicule, and with having scattered a great many 
impieties over Iiis work, has taken a very decided 
part. He has presenteii a request to the Lieutenant 
of the Criminal Court, as the first step in com* 
mencing a criminal prosecution against the authors 
of this cahimny. They were extremely alarmed at 
a measure so unexpect^ed, ^d immediately made 
all pos,sible apology and reparation for what they 
had said the aflair has therefore been compro* 
mised. It would have been luatter of great curio- 
sity to see what sort of a sentence the court would 
have pronounced upon a species ' of calumny so 
very much in vogne in these days. M. de Saint 
Foix is a man who is in general very much praised 
and flattered by onr joumalists, because he has de>» 
clared that he will cut off the ears of any oMTlHio 
attacks liiio, and these gentry have no doi\bt that . 
he would adhere strictly to his words. - 
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Cop r £^ a L£XTfi& written with the King Fau8- 
9iA*s own hand to the Marquis d*Aeobn8»' dated 

Horsnsdorjff] near BresUm, jiugust 27, l/So. 

In former times, my dear Marqais^ the afllair 

of the fifteenth would liave decided the campaign; 
at present this afiair is but a scratch; we must 
have a battle before my late can be determined* 
T1u8, according to ali appearance, we shall haTC 
soon ; and if the event should be favourable, then 
we may indeed rejoice. In the mean time, 1 retom 
yon my sincere thanks for the interest yon talce id 
oor tate. We have been obh'ged to practise many 
stratagems, and a great deal of address, tc bring 
things to this point. Do not tallc to me of dangers; 
oar last action cost me only a coat and a horse; 
this is purchasing victory at an easy rate. 1 have 
not received the other letter you mention. We 
are, as it were, blockaded With respect to oor'eor- 
respondence, by the Rnsriana on the side of the 
Oder, and by the Austrians 011 the other side. 
We were obliged to have a little skirmish to make 
a passage for Cocceji ; 1 hope he will remit yon my 
letter. 

Never in my liie was 1 in a more distressing 
situation than in this campaign. There must be 
something aUnost miraculous to make ns snpport 

all tijc dilhcuities which 1 foresee. 1 shall cer- 
tainly do my duty n()on the occasion ; but remem- 
ber always,' my dear Marqnis, that fortune is not • 
nt my command^ that I am obliged to admit too 



much of chance into my plans, for want of the 
means of doing otherwise. I have the Uboars of 
Her^ples on my haiidt» at an age when my itrenglh 
begins to fiiilt and my ifffirmities increase; wlten, 
if} say the truth, hope^ ih^ only cODSolatioa of the 
^Mkfprtmiatef ^fins la forsflfe mtu Yon afe not 
a^lBoiaiUly a^naintfd witk tlungs to form a jmt - 

idea of the dangers that menace the btate. 1 know 
tbeju, I conceal I l^e^ a|>preb0Otto,ns to 
myielft' and icwmunieale fiojdii^g to the puUia 
hat ttbe hdfus and t|ie Huh good fiewa that l-om 

give them. If the stroke I meditate should snc- 
qeed* then, my dear iVIarqui^ .wiii be the tiis^ for 
oiirlieart9 to eacpand ivi^ joy ^ but till we iae the 
eveat of this let fs not flatter ouiselwy lest by 
aQex|>epted iU-fbrtuoe we should be too mu^ cas( 
do^* ^ 
. I lead . tb^ Jtfe pt a military Cbartreux. 
I have much to think of in the great pressure of 
business the rp&i of my time 1 devote to letter^ 
whieb are ray ooly eoneolalioiii as tbey were 
die orator Consul, the iither of eloqaence and 40f 
his country. I know not whether i shall suryiva 
this war; but 1 am resolved^ if 1 sboold, tp pats 
the mt of my days in the bosom of friendship 

and philosophy. As soon as the communication 
shall be more ii^ you. will do me great please 
in writing to me oAea. I kopw aot whem wja 
shall iake up onr winter qwwtera. My hoosa at 

Breslau has been destroyed by the bombardmeut 
of ;tbi town. <jiur .eaemiea gi;u(;(ga na ibe light of 




day, and the air we breathe ; some place, how- 
ew, fth^y must leav« us^ aad if it be .secai^e 1 
oanpot hdp lumvig a bofe of smog you tiw*. 
Andwiiat, my daur .M«rqais, will bcoone'of 
. t^e peace of FVaoce r— Yoo see that your nation h 
giQfie blinded than yoa belifsred it Tbete mad^ 
lUeD.'WiU love^Caoada «iid Pondicherry to pleatH 
the Queen of Hungary and the Czaiiiui. Heaven 
grant that Prince Ferdinand may pay their zeal 
Mllrfi»«lt will be the ofiwen* .and the iNHir wd** 
dierS;» who are innocent of these ills, that will be 
the victims of it, while the iUustrteus guilty will 
iedU|f»eti9nilireLy onhnrt. 1 know m aneedale twi 
the J}bhs de ■■■I' Mn . which I will impart whttn I 
see you. Never did a more mad and inconsiderate 
proceeding blast the character ot a minister of 
fWancOi Mnce .mi^iiters have existed, fiat d am 
intermpted by business. I wa$ in a disposition «I0 
write; but 1 must conclude, at the same time to 
xdeaBO yot} and «ot to be wanting in ay dnty» 
Aidien ! my dear Marqniir 1 cmbraoe yon with 
all my hc-aiu' 

F&£P£&1C. 

I ■ I I ■ ■■■ 

.MepteilMif ilOOb 

The Hvitory of the Empire of Russia under 
Pet&r the iGreOt, by M. de Voltaire^ the brst part 
ef n^ioh .is jost ipnblishedy has not met with 00 
Jietingnisbed a veoeptaon as the importance of the 
subject and the high reputation of the author grave 
jlint fieasaa to «a^»oct» Btople ave^ in the .fisst 
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phice» disappointed 4t liaving Only half the hif toty ; . 
Aey looked for a complete work. The part which 

has been the most attacked is the preface ; it is 
thought paerile, and in a bad taste, written in a 
strain too much hordertng* on the facetious.; it 
would not even make a figure, people say, in a 
literary miscellany. I freely own that I am not so 
much shocked at it as the pablie Ilk general ; 1 even 
think that the part which attacks the. system of 

the Chinese being the descendants of an Egyptian 
colony contains much able and excellent critieism* 
It was not the fault of oor jonrnaNsts^ last yeart 
when the rev«ries of M. de Guignes and die AIM 
Bartbelemy were ynt into circulation, if they were 
not thought to have made the most important dis- 
coyeries the age had produced* These gentlemen 
decided upon the origin of a people, respecting 
whom we have very little information that can be 
relied on*, with a certainty which could scarcely 
have been, applied with propriety to very recent 
events tn-'omr own history. The fools exclaimed as 
if a miracle had been performed, and every body 
knows of what importance their exclamations are 
in the world* However, that formidable antago- 
nist of folly who lives on the bortk-rs uf the lake 
of Geneva, with a kw pages of ridicule, has over- 
thrown all their nonseosioal and laborioiia edifice 
•f conjectures, and made its absurdity. manMbst 
€ven to those who are the least clear-sighted. 
Fools do not love to have such incursions n^e 
upon themi and this is the leason why tbey ciy 
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oul SO loudly agaiust M. de Voltaire, They re^ 
proacb bim with bis joke» being in a very bad 
taifte^ but unfortaoateiy these jokes have become 
tilt cuiiei.cy of the day, aud people capable ot' 
icasontog are forced to allow that Mm de Guigues 

. proves the descent of the Chinese from the Egyp- 
tians by arguments absolutely similar to those 
which M. de Voltaire employs to deiDoustiate that 
the French descend originally from the Greeks, or» 
i£ th« nation had rather it should be so, from the 
Trojans. I shall not defend ec^ually the lemamder 
of this preface^ though it is less attacked. 

, , It has long been a reproach made to M* da 
Voltaire that his preliminary discourses are only 
composed as justihcations of tiie works wldch 
they precede, and that be does not seek to establish 
any principles but such as have some relation to 
the systemi be has adopted, and which he is inte* 
rested to defeiul; consequently that^ if these same 
pfeUmiiiary dlscomrses were printfK^ all together 
and read one after the other in a regular series, we 
should have the prettiest assemblage of contradic- 
tions that could be collected* For this time M« 
de Voltaire ea taUishea h as a nile» thai we ought 
not to write the private Itm of grrat men, which 
means to say that he does not intend to favour 
tbe public with the private life of the Czar* It 
t* is pot,*' says ha, for a foreigner to unireil.the 

* secrets of his closet, of bis private life, and of 
ftyhh table.** — ^If M» de Voltaire's ideas on this 
antiiaet ba the cgnjUtiJiie^lhnin will my dear old 

I 
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Plutarch be good for notliing bat to be thrown into 
the fire. The pvBUcltfe of a maQ teaches vie to 
know his public character, it is his domestic life 
that teaches me to know the man. One day, in a 
hot snnimerA Marshal Toienne was leaniog out at 
the window with only his wabtcoat on* A servant^ 
, who passed through the room, mistaking him for a 
feUoW'Servaiitj came softly np to him and gave 
him a iieavy slap behind. The Marshal turned 
round, when the servant, terrified, threw himself 
on liis knees, entreating his forgiveness,, and 
assuring him that he thought it had been James. 
^ And if it had been James/' said the Marshal, 
calmly, there waa no occasion to strike so' 
hard." — What do we learn from such a replyr— 
Why that this great man was no less cahn and 
composed in his honse at the head of his 
army. Every one knows the history of his hat, 
thrown into the pit hy a man who, from the Mar 
•hal's simple dms and modest demeanonr, had 
no iden that he was by the side of the grcatr 
' Tiirenne. I am well aware that we ought not to 
lose sight of the important facts and brilliant 
Bctiona.of a hcfo, amidst these petty details, but m 
Iheoyeaoff a^pUbaepheiisMh miniitissfoM 
means the least interesting part of the picture. 
To deprive us oi them is not only a theft made 
from trat^^ hot it impoverishet the skeseb^ it is 
detmettng at the same time finsn the genius hoA of 
the hero, and of his historian; and this M. de 
Voltaire has done most cnHMf* In consequence 
of the principle ho lays downrOflin woid is^amd^by 
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faim of the famous sok agaiDst Petei^ son; no stroke 
displays the charecter and penooa) qttalkks of the 
legislator of Russia. 1 know not whether this 
discretion may be pbieing to the Court of St* 
l^ecersbtiishy but I koow that it has auide die pie. 
twe fery cold .and meagre* One who signs hts 
letters the old free Swiss ought, in the productions 
of hit |Mi| to pfeaerve this noble eharactof of inde* 
pendence. To write the life of a. gveat man wHih tfie 
design of conrtinghis descendant by suppressing a 
part of the facts, bj lowering the merit of the C^ar^s 
rivals, is an ideannwoithy ef apenon of geaias, and 
desenres to be punished by die fall of die whole 
work.— ^ much for what I have to say upon the 
preface. I found one remark in it which pleased 
me particnhily t it isdiei» if there had never been 
liot one battle fought in tlie worid, the names ef 
aH the soldiers would have been known, and their 
genealogies would have desc en ded to the remotest 
posteri^. What a -strange diing then is a 
battle ; — br it is wy certain that M. de VoItaire*s 
remark is just. 

1 dk> not think that the patriacb> great talent 
b writnig Idstory, and my idea is strongly con- 
firmed by that which he has just published. The 
' History of Charles the twelfth has aH the fire and 
animatioo of « novel, and sudi a stite accords very 
well with llm brilliant actions of a hero, who had 
a strong tinge of the romantic character ; but this 
Is a case^sMgle in its kind, and M. de Voltaire has 
arardonejmy diingnidie Uatosieal way whick 
em be eompared with il« I must obsorre by dm 
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way that the voucher given for the truth of thU 
history, by King Stanislaos, ought not ti> be ooa* 
stdered as of iinliniited authority. It h amerted 
that the ex-monarch did not give his tebtimuiiy 
wiihoQt rastriciioD. At lesAt, i am iofomiad by a 
woman who was present at varioua timet, when the 
HUtory of Charles the twelfth was read to Stanis- 
laos, thatj though he exclaimed warmly in favour of 
the trnth of aome parta^ he atrock his foot against } 
the ground as if fretted with the misrepresentatioas 
iu others. Men are devoted to heiiig led eternally 
into error. The approbation ol' the King of 
Poland, inserted in the piefcos to thehbtoiy of the 
Csar^ will be to posterity an nnansweraUe argument 
in favour of M. de Voltaire's veracity. • 

If this great man. had possessed true and legU 
timate talents for writmg hislofy, we ehoukl see it 
very plainly in his E^say on General Histonj. 
This Essay is an excellent book to put into the 
hands of yonth» to ti^spife then with a lofe of jut* 
tiee, of humanity, and of benevoleBee; hot it 
cannot be called the work of a historian* History 
lequires a gemns of a yeiy profnuttd and eerions 
cast; the lightness, the ease, the grace wUeh rea» 

derAL de V oltaire tlic most seductive of philoso- 
phers, and the first b^esprii q£ his age, do not 
snit the dignity of history. Thatrnpidity of stiln 
ev^n« which niay be delightful in giving the des* 
cription of a battle, or in sketching a picture, 
cannot be long continned wtthont ptodndng n 
bad effect; it accorda ill wtdi common nalratioiu 
The proper march of histuiy is sokmn and com- 
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posed; the history of the Czar Peter always mns. 
Snch a stile pleases, I allow; hot when we are 
arrived at the end, were we to ask ourselves what 
grand picture we bare seen ? what profbnnd rejec- 
tion we have retained ? with what suhlime passage 
we have been struck ? what part we would wish to 
read again and again ? we should not know what 
answer to make* A person of great wit and acnte« 
fiesi kas said that if the gazettes were written in 
this stile he would never destroy one of tlieui. 
in making allowances tor what a difficult critic 
may reqnire of a historian^ it most be allowed 
that M. de Voltaire has not done as much as might 
fairly be expected of iiim. The History of the 
Czar will hoki bat a second rank among his works. 
We have seen men sprung froni nothing raise 
themselves to the sovereign power, but it was a 
perfectly novel sight to behold a sovereigu clei^cend 
•from his throne in order to stndy the arts and ma* 
iNi^ctiires, and submit to be called in the workshop 
of a mechanic by the familiar appellation of Master 
Peter. The historian of such a man ought to be 
as much dbtingoished among writers, as the hero 
himself wtts among men* M. de Voltaire's history 
is far from being of such a description ; it wants 
character, and it aeems as if the crime of which 
he has readered himself gnilty in disguising the 
truth by withholding some things, has had a bale- 
ful influence upon his mind and rendei^d his 
ia^aie flat and insipid. We find at least occa« 

9 
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•ioDally a certaia languor, no tnu;e» of whichare 
diiccniible in any of lus otber piodiietiOBS. 

Read, for lartaBce^ the ibUowii^ passage: 
After the campaign of 1702, he would have 
Sheremets and the otiier otiicers woo had <iisuii*> 
^* gotthcd themadra eaicr Maaovw in trianipk 
*^ Ail the prisoners, made in tlie course of ilm 
campaign, marched in the train of the couquer- 
en. Befim tbcm weee <^rried the Swedish 
** eniignt and slandaids with the oolonnof the 6^ 
" gate taken upon Lake Peipus. Pttei laboured him- 
self in the preparations for this ceretnony^ as hf ^ 
had labonred in the enteifiiiaeB they wew deip 
^ ttned to oilebrater Tfab passage I consider as 
written with great poverty of expression, aiid yon 
will find many others in the same stile. 

He ought to have passed npidly over the 
events of the war which we had read with roudi 
more ad viintage in the history of Charles the twelfth, 
and to have been difee vpoe every thing which 
might cootrihate towards displaying the geaios of 
Peter ; this is what we seek in reading his history. 
Tiie description oi the country is given ia a very 
ooflimon«pboe 8tile» and soma of the leaurks 09 
Natural History are not those of a deep philosi^ 
pher. All that cooems the history of the princess 
Sophia ought to have beta WKife dUhae. Ih^ 
pictnieof her cfOiMies ie wdl donis; oae cmmct 
without the strongest emotions hear the furious 

. joldievsywho hadjuet cvt offihehead^ the 
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and the hands of their sovereigOt denand* ifith a 
load voi€Q« tlie yottog Peter ; oor can we see thiii 
, child arrive, conducted hf women, carrying in his 
arms the image of the Holy Virgin^ without l>eing 
deeply affected. Yet these pictures are not in aiiy 
'way to be compared wilfa the death of GeroanW 
cus, the arrival of his ashes at Rome, and others. 
The description of the manners of the Samoiedes 
ft again a pait whidi intetots ns veiy atrongly. > 
In general, liowei^, the refleeiioiis lire lri?ial» 
common, and too much interspersed with antithe- 
sis ; nor caii I eadara the author's lunaching out 
mOk tile Telieaienoe be eemetim fc s tee's agitmit 
Ntbseweand oesMBflsptflile antagdiiistei 

• ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

December, 17O0. 

The sulgeet of the Ai> PemimU^ cnfebrated 
by the English Tragedy, wbieb bears this title, was 
broDght forwards, unsnccessfuily, about ten years 

on the theatre at Pans. M* Colardeiin has 
made a second atteaapt at acquiring it a reputalioii 
among ns, and although much has been said 
a§aiBst his tragedy, the performaoce of it has run 
to a oartain nomber of tknea. This yonag poet 
ooasaseQccd his tbeatrieal career, some years ago, 
by the tragedy of Astarh^^ and I confess that I 
did not then iovm any great id|sa of his talents ; 
Jiis new attempt has made me retract with pleasure 
a judgment which perhaps was too severe. It is 
not that the plan of his tragedy is well arranged, nor 
thai hk ehauMleie atfe ell egaallf well drawn ner 
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thai there is any one scene which can be prio- 
noonced decidedly well doae* Od all these points 
we might, without injastice, cciwure the tragedy of 
Calista sever^y; but to atone for siich faults, 
there ate beauties of the very highest description* 
aiiditis upon these that I found iny hopes of what 
we may time expect from the author. 

Epistle to M. Lamreni, upon the artificial 
4am which he had uwemied, ht^ the Mbd DMk. 
Much has been said in commendation of this 
epistle ; much more ought to be said in commen* 
datum of the hero wdiDm it celefantea* The ar- 
tificial arm of M. LMrent per fow D s aioHMt- all 

the functions of the natural arm. Not only can 
it be used to assist in eating and drinking, and in 
most other oocasions where the arm is wanted, but 
it can even be made to write. It is sufficient that 
any one who has been so unfortunate as to lose an 
arm has a Very small stoihp left, M. Laareiit 
&stens his machine to it» so as to supply the defi* 

• dency ; its different movements are performed by 
means of cat-gut strings. Several experiments 
have been made with it before the King, and all 

- who have seen them are astonished at the inven- 
tion. This ingenious mechanist has given proofs 
of his talents in the iaveutiun of several other 
)piece(» of macUuety. 

The history of mademoiselle Corneille has 
made much taUf ^oj^ some time past* Hei: ^nJtm * 
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h a meclianic who ilesceiKis from the great Cor- 
neille^ though in a distant degr«o» and who has no 
other meniblanee to his illustrioas ancestor but in 
his nuiue. M. dc Fontenelle, a near relation of the 
Comeille family, did not know of the existenca 
of this man till he presented himself before him« 
a shoi t time before his death. Comeille there- 
fore did not hnd himself iiientioDed in M. do 
'Fontenelle's will, and he institoted a snit to invalt* 
date it, which was entirely tinsoccess^l. Last 

year, the plavers had the frenertjsitv to play Rodo- 
gune, for Corneille's benefit, by which he cleared six 

'thousand lims; maderaoiselle Comeille however 
did not derire much a<lvantage from It. A short 
time since M. Le Brnn, secretary to the Prince de 

'Conti, took it into his head to sing the sorrows 
of this femnaot of the hoose of Corneiile in an 
ode; the merits of which were ceftainly not 
of a very first rate description ; it was addressed 
to M. de Voltaira. The latter, fired by the 
name of this lather of the French Theatre, 
iraiTiediately offered to take mademoiselle Comeille 
under his protection, and have her brought uf) in 
his own house by hts niece, Madame Denis. This 
oecasioned several letters to pass b^ween him and 
^l. Le IJrun, a.11 of which have been ])iiiitecl. Some 
rich and devout relations at brst opposed this 
arrangement, for fear kat mademoiselle Corneille's 
salvation ithonld be endlingered by her being en* 
trusted to the care of the first man of the age. 
Bat since^ in case of . M. <de Voltaire's geoeroos 
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ttffm being refund, ih<me who had b^eo the ooea^ 

sion of the rerusul, wonld have been deemed by the 
world bound to mmpansatc th« km to her, thejr 
ttlenglhcaatmlcd toaeinl bar at opob Xq D^Uem 
and perdition. Envy has, as nsaa), endea* 
vonred to detract from the generosity of M. de 
Voliairej whUe the admirers of the philoeopber 
bavcextolled it to the ikies. He ini§^ aodoiibt- 
ediy have afforded his protection to the ltdy with 
less ostentation, and if, by chance^ he should here- 
after take a dislike to the ihiog, and Dot give her a 
soitaUe proviston for life, he will only haf« aMsk 
her more unhappy than ii' he had left her in indt- 
^nce. Base minds alone woiiUi» however, think of 
Ibreaeeiig ills which may never happen, and whieii 
WDoU nothave been thought of, hot fer the sate 
of throwing' odium on the. character of this ceb* 
brated man* 



WkUa the last week we haw been put in 

possession of Jean-Jacques Kouss»eaa*s «^ork on 
£dacatioo ; it is in four large volumes. Of course 
it nakes a greali deal of talk, and it is said that 
the Parliament menaces the author with a prose- 
'Cution for the profession of faith which he has 
introdooed* It is indead ecaicefy possihls that 
fartoleraooe aaid bigotry can pass over so admuaUe 
an occasion for tormenting a cdebrated writer, 
and it is very prohaUa that Rousseau may be 
obliged to quit France, 'fhia faoU and eloqaMpt 
nadwr of parateii^haspiUisbtd kiHnihndt a 
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TreatUe on ttie Social Contract^ which is oat to 
procured at Paris; it is said to be a bsadnsd tiiM 
bolder thao the work on edttcatkni. I mnst, how- 
ever, read it tarefuiJy before 1 pretead tot write 
on the subject* 

The storm which began to gather ou the fir^^ 
^pearance of M, Ibassesots work on JBducaiiiiii 
conU jnot iail soon: tOcbreak ouU . Upon the ee^i- 
sition of the Advocate-General, the Paiiiament has 
decreed the work to be burnt, and bus issued n 
wamnt Ibr4be amst 4rf the wplbw^ ' Ihe iwir 
tCQOB is dated the Mth of this jp— th» hit Roiitr 
•seau hail fortunately escaped the night before. 
» This writer, so celebrated for his ^queoQp 
and ibr hie siagdarity> lived at the disfaart of thvee 
kagnes from Parisp in a Ihtte town called Mont* 
morency, but at present Enguieu, because it is die 
capital of tiie duchy of that name, which belongs 
to the boose of Coode. The valley, which eiteada 
aWmg the foot of the 4ope on which this town 
stands, to the river Seine, is one of the prettiest 
spots in the nei^bonrhood of Pans. It is a gee- 
. den of several leagues, filled with delightful coase 
try-houses, and is fanious for cherries and other * 
fruits* Just without the little town of Montmo- 
nney is a cUkeau iHuch bekags, 1 thiah^ to the 
]>aebesade €3iQisettl ; but the poesesnoa of whiei, 

for his life, has been purchased by the Marshal 

JDriae de iinraaboiU|[« Duoi^the&uryeaKB Uut 

w 

4 
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'Jean Jaques has resided in these parts, he has occu- 
pied alternately a small bouse of his own in the 
town end an apartment at the DukVs chfttean. 
He has forsaken all liis former friends, the philo- 
sophical part of the community, and has replaced 
them by persons of the highest rank. I will not 
decide whether be was a gainer or a loser by tbis 
change, but I believe he was as happy at Mont- 
morency as a man with so much vanity, and sp 
mnch bile, enn ever hope to be. In. the society 
which be formerly (reqnented, he fonnd friendship 
and esteem ; but the reputation of some of them, 
*and still more the superiority of talents in others^ 
which he coold not bot feel, might render their so* 
ciety painful to him. At Montmorency be reigned 
without a rival ; he enjoyed, without any alloy, 
the incense oifered him by some of the most distin- 
guished characters in the country; not to mention 
a crowd of charming women, who were eager to 
pay him homage. The character of singularity 
alwqrs succeeds, in the end, with those who have 
eufiicient courage and persereranee to adhere to it 
steadily. Jean Jaques Rousseau passed the former 
part of bis life in vilifying and decrying the greats 
and he now discovert that he never found real 
fnendnbip or virtue except among them. These 
two extremes were equally philosophic ; in aumsing 
myself with his prejudices^ I often laughed at him. 
He bad a vile little dog which he used to call Dukef 
because he said it was snarling and pitiful, like a 
Duke. Since he has been upon such good tenni 
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ai the chateau of MoDtiuorency, the dog*8 name if 
changed from Dake to Tkrh This diaguise ha« 
something mean in it; it would have been moie 
consistent with the character which tlie Genevese 
Citizen has assumed^ to have contioued the dog*s 
Dame» as a monumeot of the oirjnst prejiidices ha 
had once entertained. He might even have made 
it a source oi compiiment to the Duke de Luxem- 
bourg, hy saying to him : " it is yimr Grace who 

has taught me to understand what a Dake really 
'* is, and has corrected my ideas with respect to 

persons about the Court/* A man wlio occupies 
, himself iucessaitf ly with the great> will with diffi- 
culty make others believe that they are indifferent 
to him. The true philosopher, in respecting their 
' rank, does not think of them* Esteem is due only 
to persooat qualities; and, whatever Jean Jaqoes 
Rousseau may aay, il is not at all incompatible to 
be a Prince and to have great virtues. I have often 
taken de%ht in combating him upon this groond 
with his own weapons. One day he related- to ns, 
with an air of triumph, that as he was coming out 
of the theatre on the evening when the Devin du . 
FiUage first played^ the Duke of Deux«Ponts 
accosted him, and said very politely, Permit m% 
** Sir, to make my compliments to you on your 
**^eo^ tad that he answered: It is very well, 

provided the complunents be sfaort.'* AH present 
at first observed a profound silence at this recital ; 
4Kt J^ngth i recovered my surprise sufficiently to 

Ifieak, wUen 1 a< »inwie ( <A iw »(l y^ 
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*^ Illustriouit citizen, and co sovereign of Geneva, 
^ since a part of the sorere^nty of the repablie 
•* r^ides in yon, will you pcnrtlt* ttte Wi^itesel^t 
" that, notwithstanding the severity of your prin- 
*^ ciples, yon cannot very well refuse to a sove- 
" reign prince tliM courtesies due to a water-carricfr^f 
** and if you had replied to a civil compliment, made 

you by the latter, in a manner equally rude and 
•* brutaly yon would have had to reproach yourself 

with a most misplaced insolence.'* Since he has 
been intimate at the chiiteau of Montmorency, he 
has taken to abusing the philosophers as much as 
he ftmnerly abused the Great. I know not whe- 
ther the latter defend the phitosophers as warmly 
as they have often been defended by them. 

Rousseau has been unfortunate almost aU hia 
life; he should have complained of his fate, and 
he has complained of men. This injustice is by 
no means uncommon where great pride is united . 
with great timidity, l^crsons of this description 
tnfSsr in contemplating the more prosperous sitna- 
tions of their neighbours, and do not see that 
others being unhappy would make no change in 
thehr own fate. They flatter those with whom they 
IWe in daily interconVee, smd repay ihefBsefres ftr 
this constraint by giving vent to reproaches against 
mankind. I own that I>have not a very good' ofji* 
Aion of those who ate IneessaBtiy n H% WMiL 
species-; we may almost always conehide, irMont 
being very UQcharitable, that tfaeyarr onreasonablo 
ia didr ovm expectaiiottfc I eanoot mjfielf boael 
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of a very happy lot, I could easily make out a long 
list of grievances, some of which will probably 
have a considerable influence upon my fate through 
life ; but neither can I dissemble to myself that 
they are almost all to be ascribed to untoward cir- 
cumstances ; I shouhl wrong my fellow-creatures 
very much, were I to assert that malignant feeling 
towards me individually have had any thing to do 
with them. I must say, on the contrary, with great 
self-satisfaction, that! have never exj)erienced from 
the greater part of mankind any thing but kind- 
Dess, and a desire to serve and promote my in- 
terests; if this has not been the case universallv, 
if I have been occasionally the mark at which 
•ome malignities have been aimed, to this I can 
oppose great numbers who have generously inte- 
rested themselves for my prosperity and advance- 
ment, and who seem to have placed a part of their 
own happiness in seeing me happy. I am per- 
suaded that every man who is reasonable in his 
expectations, and who is desirous of rendering 
strict justice to his fellow-creatures, would say the 
same. I am even doubtful whether those who are 
placed in elevated stations, and are consequently 
more exposed to the shafts of envy and jealousy, 
suffer more than others from the malignity of man- 
kind; few men do ill from the mere love of doing 
it, and what advantage could any one hope to de- 
rive from persecuting an individual who can neither 
do them harm nor good. 

One of M. Rousseau's great misfortunes has 
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been that he iiad atlained the age of forty befof» 
he had way icka oi liis own tulents. In his yoiuh 
lie learned for some tiine the trade of an engraver ; 
bis father, who was a watch maker, having bad the 
niisfortUDe to kill a man, was obliged to fly from 
Qeneva, and abandon his children. Jean Jaqnes* 
^as taken into the fffotection of a woman of some 
rank in Savoy, by luune Madame de Warens. She 
made him abjure the Protestant religion, and took 
upon bersdf his education. This lady had a great 
pofsion (or alehymy, and romed herself by it; she 
is, I believe, still alive, and m great poverty. Fate 
having, I know not how, conducted Rousseau to 
Rtris^'he attadied hUnself to M* de Moaftatgn, vrfio^ 
being appointed ambassador to Venice, carried him 
thither as his seoretary. The ambassador is aoy> 
^ng rather than a man of talents himself^ and he 
consequently ooukl not ducover that his secretary: 
bad any; at this very moment he is all astonish- 
ment at the reputation Rousseau has acquired, aud 
says, with the utmost naivei^t that he never saw 
amy thing in liim which gave promise -of it« These 
two aiiu, not having any sort of analc^y the one 
with the other, soon separated in reciprocal dis« 
content. Houssean returned to Paris isdigeM, ud» 
known, ignorant of the resonrces which he had 
within himself, seeking in the moat forlorn and 
outcast state the means of keeping himself iron 
being ffanred. He dew>ted himself, at this period, 
to music and poetry; he published a dissertatioa 
upon a method^ which hje had himsdf iavented^ of 
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noting music with cyphers. This method did not 
take, and his dissertatian was im€ imdiby •njom. 
He afterwards composed tha woids and liitisic of 
an opera, which he entitled Les Muses GakmteSi 
but the OHisic never could l>e executed. He had, 
on this occasioDy a great deal of bickeriDg with 
Baiqetu* and was deeply cbagrionedaiid mortitfd 
that he could not get his opera accepted at the 
tJl^atre. lie ijomposedj duripg the same period* 
laaiiy bad pieces of poetry* which .were inserted in 
the ilfercti/^ lie also wrote sonie.eoiiiediesy tho 
greater part of which have never seen the day; 
The Lover oj Him^\ whicli he got. actQd« aud 
3prhfch he silerwards pnblUbed* pmres that, the 
Viantle of Molito bad not rested npoo fasm* At 
the same time his iniud was much engrossed, with 
the construction of a machine, th^ jdea of whidi 
he had Gonceived, and which was to enable mea 
to fly. He persevered for a long time in bla endea- 
yours to complete this machine, but without suc- 
cess; still he was not undeceived as to the pr^^- 
cability of the undertaking, nor could he ever bear 
a joke upon the subject; he even now believes the 
. t^g possible, and .his triendd may hope one daj 
. to see him mount up tntia the- air. in the midst pf 
all these essays be attached himself to the wai^^ 
a farmer-general, formerly^ much celebrated for h^r 
l^uty, and was for several years her.secretary ; but 
,,the constraint and: sprt of bumiiiatipp be felt ia 
this sitnation were i|l-snited to his disposition* and 
contributed not a littk tp souni^ his temper. . - ; . 
Fabt L—VoL. !• * " Y 
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The pUloMplMr Didmt, with' whom he livied 

in great friendship at that time, was the first to 
open bis eyw to his real talentA, when the Academy 

-at Difoti proposed its fiknoii^ <|«ciiioii upon the 
Influence of letten and the sciences on morals. 
This subject Rousseau treated in a Dissertation 
which first estahhshed his li^ry ianie« and which 

'Ijivehtm tha tvnt lor singularity he has em since 
aftected so strongly. Till then he had been gallant, . 

disposed to be coxcombical, a great con)plinienter» 
tvanf honied in his speech, and fistigning firom be^ 
ibg always on the hunt for some graceful tarn. 
All on a sudden he assumed the lone aud manner « 
of a complete cyniCj and, never having any thing 
natural in his eharsicter, went from one excess to 
the other. But in aiming his sarcasms around him, 
lie was always cautious towards those with whom 
he lived, and amid all his causticity still retained 
a tincture of that refinement, and that art of mak- 
ing compliments, which he had before so mnch 
studied; — ^tliis was above all consptcoons in the 
society of women. 

In assuming thelivery of philosophy he quitted 
Madame Dupin, and took to copying music, as a 
ttwans of getting his livelihood, and he he 
shodd ahjnre every other 1 for it was always a 
mania of his, among many others, to abuse the 
trade of an author^ though he was indebted tor 
his fame to that sibiie* I strongly advised hhn 
totake a coflee-honse inHMPIaoeof thePahds* 
fiojal. The idea amused us lor along timei 
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it WBS not more extravagant than many of kU owo^ 

and had this advantage over his own, that it was a 
chearful idea, and OQe which promised him a com- 
fortable maintenatie^* All Paria wqulil have Ire- 
qnented the coifco^hov^ of Jean Jaqnes^RoMean; 
it would have been the resort of all the most distin- 
gnished characters in the hterary world ; but tiiis 
mania, having something in it which might be nta- 
fal, was too sensible to be adopted hf tbe ottiaMi 
of Geneva. He went to make a visit to his own 
countr]% whence he retamed in about six Weeks; 
dnrhig his stay there, he quitted the Unman Ca- 
tholic religion, and became again a Protestant. At 
his return, he passed two or three years in the so* 
dety of his friends, aa happy as he conld be, com^ 
posing books, and fancying himself only a copyer 
of masic ; bnt it was his fate no sooner to feel bis 
happiness than to * quarrel with it. Madame da 
TEpinay having a small house in the forest of 

Muntniorencv, he teazed her for a lone: time to 
lend it to him, saying that he could not live in that 
horrible Paris, aod that he had no other asyhnh 
against men bnt the woods, and perfect solitude. 
Such a life never conld be less suited to any one 
than to a person with a brain so heated as his, and 
with a disposition at once so Impetuous and so 
melancholy . He became an absolnte savage there ; 
the solitude of the place heated his imagination to 
^•ndk a degree, and sonred his character so entirely 
^iwtlt low ji W IIi H Sii f flfndlowaids Mft- friends, that 
ai ^Ai end dffxkS^'HsotibSf when he quitted 
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the fomt> hfl qvamlled with all hnmaDkind. It 
was thco that he went to live at Monttnorency, 

where he has remained to the present moment, 
enjoying a repatation worthy of his talents and 
hiB eceeotricities. 

Such are the princifial epochs in the career of 
this celebrated writer up to the present moment. 
The acQount of his private and domestic life 
would not ha less carioas ; bat it is inscribed in 
the memories oi two or three of his select fi icuds, 
who will never inscribe it any where else. It 
aatd that he has passed his latter days in convol* 
sions of despair and grief at the conseqaences of 
his work. He thonght lumself ont of the reach 
of persecution, being connected with so many per- 
sons of the first distinction. He never conceived 
that the parliament would make a serious af- 
fair of it. I know him well enough to be assured 
that he will be inconsolable for the rest of his life 
at not being any longer in a country, the evils and 
abuses of which he was always exaggerating. They 
say he has taken the road of Switzerland. He 
will not go to Geneva^ for one of his inconsisten- 
cies is to extol that place to the skies while he 
secretly detests it, and to love Fans passionately 
while he loads it with es^rations. 

It is astonishing that none of his new fiiends 
couUi foresee the effect likely to be produced by 
the Prqf emon of Faith of the Savoyard Curate, at 
a moment when so many idle people and fools 
haye no other existence or occupation but what is 
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inspired by the spirit of party. M. Helvetius was 
formented for a few lines scattered over a large 
volume ; one equivocal vord'wilT, in these days^ 
occasiuu ail sorts of vexation to a philosopher^ 
and yet Roos9eau had the folly to suppose that he 
could publish such a work with impunity. If < 
The Savoifcird Curtites Prcjfession oj Faitii be com- 
pared with the requisitiou.x>f the prosecutor, Mas- 
ter Omer Joly de Fleuiy^ these two personages 
will be found to have changed characters, llie 
Curate tulks with the strength of argument, and 
the good sense that would suit an Advocate* 
GeneraU aild the advocate displays that capuchin 
spirit, which might reasonably be excused in a 
Savoyard Priest. It has been remarked, however, 
that the 'requisition is drawn up without aiiiiiiMity» 
instead of which that composed by the same A^vo* 
cate, three years ago, against the w(irk of Ilelvetius 
on The Mind, in which he wanted to impUcate all 
the philosophic party under the same anathemsr, 
was in a spirit'of fanaticism enongh to make any 
body tremble for the progress of reason in France, 
and for the safety of those who dared to. promote 
it. The requisition against' M. Rousseau is merely 
a stupid iuid senseless capuchinical effusion. He 
is reproached with not believing in the Christian 
religion* Every body except myself has taken the . 
deepest umbrage with the following apostrophe. 
What would men be» educated in like principles, 
but beings predisposed to scepticism and to 
Molerance/* A magistrate proscribe tolerance { 

Ys 
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Vor my part, I say, after the example of Jesus 
Christ, Lord, pardon M* Omer Joly de Fleuryt 
for he kaawB not wliat he nys !"~In f«ct» if any 
one were fairly to explain to him the true meaning 
of the abominable doctrine he has advanced in 
this passage, I have no doubt that he moid Uoah 
with shame and surprise. This proves that our 
mftgistrates wonld do better, even for their own 
reputations^ if they were to get their lequisitioos 
drawn up by some philosopher, than to conlinoo 
repeating in full parliament, lessons suggested by 
i)igotted works, or atrahilarious jansenists. 

The twenty pages which precede the Cunae*^ 
Ptofi$n<m of - FaWh hi -M. RoiisaeaiiB^hook* are 
written with infinite art ; the author has there 
displayed the great ei^tent of his talents. The first 
part of the Froftsmmn of Fkdik itself, ie dry and 
heavy, and contains nothing but the mere lessons 
t>f philosophy that we are taught in the schools. 
The Curate only beoomes interesting when hm 
enters upon the Christian idigioa and raveiation t 
but never do we feel in any thing said by the 
citizen of Geneva, the impressions of truth and 
nature. What pmbabiHly is theref for instaace, 
that a man of sense, like the Curate, should make 
this long profession of &ith to a libertine scholar, 
who could never have patieace and curigeity 
enough to listen to hlaa, and who oettainly was 
not competent to uniierstanding what he said. 
The ancients never fall into these hicongraities, 
and thb i$ in great tneAsnr^ the- caoaa of that 
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charm whidt leoredy attaolna the miiidi id iMdiog 
ewn tiie deepest of tleir work* ; tbfrlmagiiuluiil 

is always interested. In the third volume, there is 
lUso a iae exhortation from the governor to his 
popil, jtiiC 8t tbo period vfhm the latter afituna the 
age of manhood* The sallies which occur every 
where in this discourse, are very grand. But I 
v.ust eater iBoie at kqpe into a.disciusioo of so 
cxtraoMlfilBfy.a work. 

Kouscau, desirous of publishing his own pecn* 
liar ideas on the subject of education^ makes choica 
of a pMinl whom lis calls £mitins* It woidd a^t 
dO) however, to eoaspiia a nese didaetic woik^ 
filled with rules, principles, and maxims ; all] these 
would be exhibited with maoh more efiect andet 
the fores of a history. That is to say^ aHer having 

given ail ample view of the character of his pupil^ 
it was necessary to ^cetch the history^ or the 
'fietioii, c£ his eAscatioD, y^MMat ever .bringing 
#srWard aby of his methods, as principles or 
maxims which he was seeking to inculcate. When 
we come to tlte applieatkMi of his niles» we shall 
only fi«# them just to a tfertain. degree, for whal 
suits admirably well with one disposition, will not 
suit at all with another^ and there will always be as 
(leat « vaffi«l)r of dispositions to manage> as there 
are pupils to eAioate; the didactic tone would 
therefore not have suited a work which aimed at 
such am object as he h&d in view. In adopting: 
the nafratiVs form, no answer can be made to facts 
narrated histarically without precepts or pedantry. 
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blisb a perfect con cspondence between the charac- 
ter given to the pupil, and the mfithod followed 
iii;hii cilaiiattont tnd'tJiat it is made to appear 
cleariy thatithe* meikod to be reettmunded Haft 
produced the eii'tcts ascribed, to it. 

Such 'is:. ft 'least the maniier is whiob I had 
'loDg ago oonceived the idetf of writaiig a Treaim 
upon Education; the successful execution of it 
mif^t 'parhaps haVe been:above*«iy pomrsr but it 
' would not have< been abdre iivy--ooiiiiige*to engage 
in the attempt, had other cares and occu])ations 
\dt me the leisuie for Jt^ J. purposed to exhibit 
a cbirttii^ young qouple* uiiiiied by the tenderest 
ties, after having experienced a long series of 
obstacles to the complestion .oi their. Yidshes^. and 
^joying' the greatest happioieas, in mciprooally 
loving and being beloved. But their happiness 
lasts only for a moment; the.hmb4il4» in beoom* 
iqg .a iather^ beoomee the mostLwretchod of amu* 
by losing the wife he adores ; nothing prevents his 
/ailing a victim to hii^ grief, but the thought of^the 
fde^ which, dyii^, aho Jtft: to has cana. Hen 
he is then, alone in the world, with no other tie 
but this, child* His efiects a total change in 
hb character; he quits his pbuoesj la jnetim into 
the country, and there, when the violence of his 
grief, has, after a while, yielded to a soft and 
tender melancholy* copsecratca his whole time, his 
whole cares to the education of his son. The 
histoiy of tlu^» idoii, to the age of ^gbte^ was to 
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form mj TVm/tie ttpm Educaihn; not tbti I 

should have ^iven mv work this title, I should 
caytiously have avoided it ; neitlier should I have 
given it the fivery of a 7>e«#we» by filling it with 
principles, maxims, aiul iiiethods. I should sim- 
ply have narrated ^he history of the father aod the 
son, without efer holding out their example as 
miMleb. Far from ostentatiously displaying the 

' end proposed by my work, 1 should have taken all 
possible means to conceal that 1 bad any other end' 
in view but to give my history, trusting to the 
historical simplicity oi my uarrative for the rest. 
M* RoosseMi has thought proper to give a mixed 
work, sometimes hissoriealy sometimes didactic, 
but I canuot lielp believiiii^ that mine, such as I 
had conceived it, would have had more the air of a 
wotk of genins i assuredly it wonid not have had 
the air uf pedantry, which disfigures the work of 
the Citi2sen of Geneva. For the rest, our author 
seems* to faai*e taken a pleasure ]in oontrovnrting 
many of my ideas, for such be well knew them to 
be, upon this important subject ; i)e has not, how- 
ever, done it m a manner that convinces me I am 
wrong. The only lending idea of mine which he 
has preserved, is not giving any notions of God and 
nligioii to his pupil, till he is arrived at the age of 
reason. My young man^ at the age of fifteen, was 
never to have heard the name of God repeated ; 
he wouki then, most assuredly, at least, never have 

' taken it in vain ; 'nor couM the Advoeate^General 
have "Attacked au author who only related histori* 
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oally thai a father educated hit foe io lucb^ or 
such, a manner* 

It may be remarked that, according to thi^ 
idea^ a« man;^ historical treaUgca npoii edacatiou 
mar be writlea aa there are doneatie aHuattoM to 
furnish the groiind-woilc of them. Thta thehlatory 
of the fiither. aod uiuther of a itumerous family 
might be oompo9ed» and this hiatory^ appfoachmg 
searer to the general and common sftoa^ns which 
occur in life, might be rendered mucn more: in- 
atroctive than what I had imagined. There it no 
oooaaion Io say. that the eondhi o n and efaaraetera 

of the persona2;es in these treatises ocglit to be 
defined with as much care and precision as in any 
other apeotee of novd* Withont thist there eoold 

be no appearance of trnth, and they would fail of 
being as instructive as they might be. Coaamon* 
place maxima do not inatroct,«— tnstnietion auist 
be drawn from examples and history. If maxims 
and sayings couid form the uiind to wisdom^ we 
sboiild have as many wise men io the iffori4 » we 
how have their opposifes ; for of waxinAs and aay* 
ings there is no scarcity in any country* We hear 
nothing else all oor iivest whether in ont chofdheef 
in our theatres, in oor colleges, or in wr domestic 
institutions ; the taste for pleaching is a most 
ttniveiaal one, and yoo know, how nach wo aao the 
better iot it* To add. one vmA mom reepediog 
my young man, I niake him die at the age of 
eighteen^ at the moment when the &thar expecta 
to reap the harvett of all Us ftoib and anxioiies; 
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for it it always goOd tn (rat people in miad of * the 
instability of our hopes and our projects. Tiiis 
give* greater troth to ike picture, at the Hame 
time- Uuit It aHiete the eoQl, which it doomed to 
struggle with misfortunes, to bear them with tlie 
greats patience} aad warns those who are in 
pnitperity ta enjoy their happkieM'wiih witdom 
end modemtton. 

The most important, and the most general 
lenuurk to be made opon ediicetioQ .it, that it must 
.alareya be sahjected to the imperfection inseparable 
from every thing iuunan. Whatever care you may 
take of your too, be upon your guard against sup* 
posing that yon can be hie only guide* That 
necessity which disposes of us, that combination of 
a muUitude of exterior circumstances which am 
perpetoated, or renewed* during the whole conrte 
of our lives, most inevitably have, an tufloenee 
. upon your pupil> and that fate which holds the 
ialher and atother. under ila eontroii]» mutt neces* 
. tarily have a no bta powecfot influence over the 
. child ; we are all under an invisible iiand. Fre- 
ietUk^ edocated by a monk nnder the canopy of 
a tl^fone which had never been thaken, would 
. perhaps have been only an ordinary man, an idle 
king, whoie.nami^ unknown to g^ory* would have 
. had nothing to dittinguith it in the diranidee of 
hit times. But bom to a throac which was as 
, yet too imperfectly ettaUithed lo be placed out of 
• 'danger^ the Sovereign of a people whose mislbr^ 
tunet became his own, the chitf of an army^ the 
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defeat of which woald have shaken his crown, and 

not less exposed his own person than the welfare 
of his subject^} he was compelled^ by tate, to learn 
the great art of reigning^ to be worthy of his rank, 
to balance the greatness of his dangers by the 
greatness of his virtaes, and to present one of the 
finest lives that was ever traced by the pen of a 
historian. Greece, confined within such narrow 
boundaries, so circumscribed in territory, became 
a norsery of great men, while the widely- extended 
empire of l^ersia could scarcely boast a name 
worthy of record. All languished in that enervated 
country, in indolence and apathy, while in Greece 
the great examples that were constantly presented 
^o the eyes of the youth excited in them the 
highest virtue^ inspired them with the sentiments 
that led to the performance of the most splendid 
and illustrious actions. 

You will easily judge that an author who 
ronld forget the influence which both public and 
private destiny must necessarily have upon educa- 
tion, would compose but a very indifferent treatise* 
You will judge farther,, that an' author who, to 
shew the success of his system, resorts perpetoally 
to a concurrence of circumstances perfectly unna- 
tural, which the ridasitudes of hitman afiirs would 
hardly permit, must lose his time and his trouble.. 
Nor is it enough that Rousseau errs in both these 
ways, he is not nL than to do any thing by halves, 
and if to humour him you have pnt fate entirely, 
out of the question, or have been willing to ima* 
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gine all the concurrence of circumstances that he 
reqairesy^-^f yoa ha,v.e regulated the whole world 
so as to acGommodate the wants of Emilias, and 
^ the caprices of his tutof^ and then think you may 
flatter yourself with seeing the system of education 
completely successful^ you will be deceived. If a 
single one only of those chances occur, which no 
human prudence can prevent or foreseCt— if in the 
course of eighteen or twenty years of assiduous 
care, one indiscreet word, one inconsiderate smile 
or movement should escape from the governor^ 
everif thing faUsf all is last. This sentence M. 
Ronsseaa seems to take a particular pleasure in 
repeating, since we scarcely travel over hve or six - 
pages in any part of his book without being met by 
it. If so many impossible things are requisite, in 
order to educate a man as he ougiit to be educated, 
we had better at once renounce all ideas of educa- 
tion. If the Emtlins of the CUizm of Cfmma 
were a God whose destiny was to establish for 
ever the happiness of the human species, and that 
bis education was the most important of all con-* 
cerns to us, I defy any one to succeed so as to 
satisfy. M. Rousseau; he would still repeat at 
every moment his favorite adage : All is^finithed, 
all is lost,^ 

In general it may be said, that his Treatise on 
EdttcailiQn is a collectipu of things trof am) 
of contradictions, of great and sublime beauties, 
of dull and senseless impertinences, of things 
deeply affecting^ md of tb^gs perfectly dry, of «• 

« 
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travagant and absurd^ systems, and of jait views, of 
things comoltng to hmnan nature, and of satires ' 
and calamnies against mankind. One great defect 
in M. Rousseau is the want of truth and nature, 
•aother, and a atdi greater, is to be always wanting 
insincerity. His reasonings are composed of a 
multitude of truths and a multitude of falsehoods 
and errors. We cannot .promise ourselves to 
refute the latter with success, and yet every atten« 
tive reader must sec their folly and vanity. This 
is tlie reason why our citizen never could persuade 
any body that letters are the scourge of mankind^ 
that the theatre is the school of corruption, tliat 
man is made for a savage life and not to live in 
aoeiety ; whilcv for the same reason, he has scarcely 
found any adversary worthy of kim. . We admhre his 
talents^ but we are sorry that he does not make a 
better use of them* We may also say that Rous- 
aeau is always in the right, #hen other men are in 
the wrong, and always in the wrong when other 
men are in the right; because he seeks less to 
Ibilow the truth, tfaaa tor say things dillerently 
from other people, and prescribe diifercntly from 
what they prescribe. We are astonished to find by 
. the side of an idea full of devatioii and of an inex- 
pressible charm, an absurdity wholly devoid of 
common sense. 

We may, I believe, nearly lay it down as « 
certainty, that every thing in his book concerning 
education, is grounded upon false principles, and 

iawhoByiiaittfo. Noioidydoetboiykeiiidcaciihi-' 
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bie paios to teach hU Emiitus, even in his ten- 
demt jverBt thiogt which a child, though be ba 
eTflfso much negleeted, learnt of itself, — not only 
does ooe precept destroy auoliler, wiiile the autliur 
contradictB himself at every page, but I deiy aoy 
one to ein[4oj with auceess anjr of the methods 
prescribed by him. He says iudeed at every mo- 
ment: Afy 'RmUiiiiisiOf andiOf he finds in him 
the most enlarged views, the most snblime senti- 
ments, the most wonderful conduct, but we never 
see how all these wonders ate Ae lesuU of his 
pteceptor's system, oriim necessary consequence of 
the means employed to remler him an unique. In 
fact the greater part of M. Uonsseau's principles 
are little confbrmabfe to hnmair nataie, and bis 
practices are so puerile that we arc astonished, as I 
have said, how a man of genius and talents can 
fisU into absufdhiea so extravagant. If a penon 
of diseemment can find in bis modes of institu* 
tion one single view that is just, useful, or philoso- 
phict mankind mnit bititerto not have hod common 
sense ; and we must all learn of the Citisen of 
Geneva to produce, with faculties such as ours, 
eftccts wholly difeentfrom those which have been 
regankd, till now that w^ are better taught, as 
conformable to the natnre of things. 

Another thing not less curionSi is to see this 
writer every where preaching vp the strictest adhc^ 
rence to truth, yet constantly employiug^ artifice 
and falsehood to excite Us pupil to do what he 
leqnira 0i kfm* if Koossaaw beliam that it ia 
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SO easy to conceal the tralii from childrep» .to mis- 
lead them with respect to the characters, of those 
about tliciii and their owa real situation, with res- 
|>ect to what they cao, aod what they cannot do^ 
he may be assured that a matter obvious to the 
most common observer has escaped him. We 
cannot have been in the habit of intercour&e with 
many children', without seeing with what astonish- 
ing justness they judge everything that interests 
them, every body that is in any way directly con- 
cerned with them, and how useless it wonld b^to 
attempt to deceive them in this respect* 

Emiliiis must then be considered, like all the 
other works of Kousseau, not as a book useful to 
manluDdy not as the work of a philosopher with 
whom we should like to pass our lives, to philoso- 
phize with him, and receive instruction from him» 
but as an immense coUectbn of desultory matter, 
which leads the reader to reflect upon a great 
variety of subjects. As a work the apthor of 
which has with in6nite art, by the assistance of a 
btile full of strength and fjre, found means to in- 
terest usj even when he goes ever so much astray or 
is ever so insincere ;— ^ a work the cha r acte r of 
which will always be precious, one while from the 
talents of the author, another from his sing^alari- 
, ties. The last two volumes appear to me iafinitely 
superior to the others. 

\ The Social Contract is said to be precisely of 
the ivne siMBp : to obscure a|id embowaed ia 
its principles, often futile and flat^ oftea boldt 
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deTatod^ and admirable*' Measures so eflelstiuil 

have been taken at the post olVice, that those who 
have endeavoui-ed to procure it by that means 
X have had their exftenses foe their trouble. Unless 
a person will go to Holland for it and bring it into 
Paris in his pocket, it is not possible to have it here. 
Id siz-monthB it will however be displayed in aU 
the shops by the side of the Treatue on JBrfaoa* 
tiouy aud Hehetius on the Mind. 

• The council of Geneva hftve had these two 
works, from the hand of their citizen, burnt by 
the hangman, and decreed, bebides, that if the 
author should cone to Geneva, he shall he arrested 
aod carried before a magistrate to anawer to hb 
principles. This procedure, absurd aud inconsi- 
derate enough, is very likely to carry Jlean Jacques 
into his own country. In a democracy he can 
scarcely fail to have many partisatns, and to enter 
Geneva in spite of the decree ot the council would 
be infinitely more gratifying than to go there un- 
opposed. Then wonid our philosopher become 
' the head of a party among the people, and by 
their movements and combinations M* de Voltaire 
might perhaps even be molealed in hit retreat at 
Delices. These howe\ er are otily conjectures, but 
thus much is certain ; that M. Rousseau is already 
arrived at Yverdnn« eighteen leagues firqm Geneva. 

July, 1769. 

The'Dtaih qf Socraies, a Tragedy in three 

acts, by M. de Sanvigny, an officer of the guards to 
Past 1.— V4)l. I. Z 
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Stmnblaus, King of Poland, was intended to be 
•ctcd at the French Theatre. M. de Sauvigny 
has not Mtherto premtqd the puUk whh any 
thing but little tugitive pieces, anacreontic odes 
Mid othfir triAesy which do ool lead to the presnmp* 
timi lliat he it capably <if handlings a salijeet of 
each itDportance. Since M. de Voltaire failed in 
fnatjag si^ firem want of depth and graTity» it is 
sot very much to be hoped that M* de Sauvigny can 
succeed. If he may rhyme with facility, his poetry 
isr so lights HO devoid of ideas, that we may justly 
4mpate to him the sterile abondance which the 
philosopher of Sans-Souci discovers in the writings 
mi the Cardiaal poet. Now there conld scarcely be 
'fbattd another sttfaject that requires ideas equally 
grand and profound with the Death of Socrates. 
Be this as it may, M. de Sauvlgoy « piece was ready 
to appear; the day fbr its being performed was even 

announced ; when an inhibition against playing it 
was received from the police. The roason assigned 
in the world is, that it was fall of allusions which 
might be iipplied to Monseigneur Christopher dc 
fieauuiont Archbishop of Paris, and the lords 
of parliament, as reflections lipon the hatred and 
animosity with which every thing in the shape of 
philosophy is at present pursued. 1 think that 
the proscription of Rousseau has contributed veiy 
mnch to the suppression of this piece; it was 
feared that the pit would make continual applica- 
tions to the passing events of the day. It is sud 
that the author has petaiission to print hii piece ; 
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if he should avail himself 0^ this, we shall be glUt 
•bled to jodge bow far tb* apfr^h^osians tk^ 
Police appear lo have bwi wdl fooiuiei* 



M. Prosper Jdyot dci Crebilloo^ of the Fretuch 
Academy k just dead, at the age of eighty-nine or 

flinety years. This tfagic poet epj^^yed a high rer 
piitation» which he owed leia to maiit than ^ 
having had M« de Voltaire as hia competitor lik^thp 

theatrical career. Dark eBvy and base jq^oo^y 

delighted elevate CfabiUoa at tho^pdOM <rfJh» 
rival, to eitol hiai aathe real tragic geauia« wfeik 

ihey wonld allow iiothiDg more to M. de Voltaire 
than that he was a pleasiog writer. We heard 
GrebtUon'i tragedki ooosuntly extoliedt wliib^ Vtir 
taire*s were constantly played. I do not say that 
Cfol^iUon's tragedies are devoid ol maut, hl4t 1 do 
aey, that neither aa a tragic ^mt^ aor under angr 
other point of view^ is he to be compared to M. die 
V oltair« ; and ibis o^nion I have no doubt will be 
oonfirmed by pealerity. IBmm that tecai- of Cri- 
hiUon's pieces, Aireus and Tkpestes, is scareely em 
ptoyed; his £lectra was, at its hrst appearance, very 
aiKB0efii6il. This is wh»t cMiiiot be aaid of tke 
Stectra of M. de Voltaire, and the latter o^laii^ 
\% very far from being without defects; yet^suebns 
4tJs, 1 am persuaded that it will insenaibly diigost 
die pnblic with the pnerile and iinpertinaiit rotnium 
upuii which the Electra of M. d^ Crebillon is 
iojiUiided* and whiph 1* defy any person of good 
taste to fiaoBtiop. JB^djpwitrflM ZemMa Ins 

Z 2 
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Qodoobtedly iu Imotlet; but .the plot it so is* 
TOlveil, tbftt it it ImpowiUie for any body to under- 

etaod it. These three are the ooiy pieces of M. de 
CrefaiUon that aie at present ever acted. 

If we seek the real cause of all the extrava- 
pncies and eceentticitiea of Jean Jaquet Roiuseao^ 
we thall iod it in the character of that ideal chi- 
merical man which he has created to himself, and 
bia anbstitoted every where for the natural man^ 
asch at he hat existed for between five and six 

thousand years. Is it astonishing that, having no- 
thing but a fictitious model in bit head« he has al* 
#ayt faikd in truth and natore, whenever he hat 
pretended to write upon man, npon his moral rela- 
tioos» npon bis hgbta and upon bis dnties^ If any 
ont can have jntt pretensiont to vilifying and re- 
viling a class of beiugs to whom he can never be- 
long, M. Rousseau has reason to ealamniate philo- 
tophert % he will alwayt be regarded at an eloquent 
writer^ never at a profound philosopher. 

He it not the first person, however^ that has 
tortured hinadf to eatabyab that chimerical state 
-which writert on natural and political rigbtt have 
been pleased to* denominate the state of na- 
ture, and to extol the advaotaget atcribed to it. 
Nothing can be more puerile than the syttemt 
whir h have been formed on this head. If we 
knew certain that the human race bad lived 
for tevetal aget in thit ttate, which, on the cx>n* 
tcary, we may be perfectly assured never did 
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exist, what must we conclude from it ? — that the 
fttate of society, which has succeeded to it, is coo* 
traiy to our nature } I should be quite as well aa* 
tisfied if I were told that fish were created origi- 
nally to live in the air, and to perch upon trees, 
and that they are only degraded and sunk in the 
scale of creation since they took it into their heads 
to plunge into the waters. I am very sony that 
Doctor Swift is dead, without having written the 
history of the fish in this their primitive ^tate, and 
of their fall ; he would have given us an admirable 
picture of tlie piscine race, and shown how all their 
present miseries arise from their depraved taste 
for water, and from having lost the delightful 
haUt of frequenting the air. 

In good truths can a philosopher, endowed with 
the least sense, persuade himself that any species 
of beings, whatever, can quit their natural stat^ and 
exist, for a long series of ages, in a stale entirely op- 
posite to their nature. If it were possible for a 
species to attempt any thing contrary to their na- 
tore, they must in tlie very first act, at the very 
first essay, cease to exist. There is this difference 
between a salutary air and a pestiferous air, that in 
the one ive live, in the other we die* it is a very 
fine thing to have discovered for a certainty that 
the human species lived for thousands of years in 
diat state of nature which our doctor*' have so 
highly embellished ; since the state of society, 
with all its appendages, civil and moral, has sac* 
fieedad to it> and aaen have iliU lived on for more 

Z3 
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fthoiMtids Df yeairtt it is e^Qt Chat ih« two ttalM 
aie equally conformable to human iiataio. All I 

cao grant to the chimera of our writers is, that this 
state of nature was one of pure uomixed fdiettj* 
and that the» state of society is one rtjplete with 
mi^ry and misfortnne ; but, in short, it has resolted 
ftom the other^ and it was therefore impossiUe that 
man should not fall into it. I know not how to 
reason against facts. Emilias, at the age of five- 
and*tweDty, enjoys, thanks to the libmlity of M. 
Ronsseao, all the advantages of the most brilliant 
youth ; but nothing can prevent his arriving one 
day at the age of decrepitudes when ail these ad- 
vtota^n most be lost. Thus to reproaeh ihe buo 
man species with the state of society is as philoso*- 
phic as to arraign an old man of sixty for having 
exchanged bis fine brown hair for gr^* 

But do we indeed, in the wh<^ history of 
man, find any traces of this state of nature which 
our doctors of that school have beear pleased to 
represent to ns in colours so magniioeflt. N«>jt 
only are we absolutely ignorant whether man ever 
did live in suc^ a state, but, when we compare it 
with the knowledge whioh we have heeft aUe to 
acquire upon the subject, we have a right to infer 
that the human species never could exist in it for 
a single moment. We see dearly that manr sooh 
as he is represented to us m a state of nature, is a 
very different being from man» sach aa we see hiih 
before onr own eyes ; and that such as we toe him 
now, lie strongly resembles the species which his* 
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lory has made known to us for between five and 
n tbouaand yean. In whatever manoer the ha* 
laan rsce may have coniiiieiieed» I cannot bat feel 

that a being, feeble, timid, and endo^ved with ima- 
ginatioQ like maa, most even from the Erst momeot 
of Us existence have soogfat the society of his 

kind, have beca terrificcl at solitude and darkness, 
haveheeo uneasy at the least nuise» not have heard 
eren the rustling of the leaves, iriien agitated by the 
windy without shuddering^, without a feeling of hor- 
ror, and stipposing every where an invisible power* 
Here then we have the origin of religion and so* 
eiety, arising, not fton the excellenee, but from 
the weakness of our nature. I feel, farther, that 
the passions lieitig inseparabk from our nature, 
Httikmd must always have been susceptible of 
great virtues, and of great crimes ; and the com* 
kinations of eveiy thing that enters into our es* 
senoa behig infinite, I feel that it is the property 
of our species to be composed of all sorts ot dis[)o- 
.sitions and qualities, and to be subjected to the 
natnml resnki from them* All that happens to a 
species happt^ns conformably to its natnre, because 
it cannot subsist for an instant dut of its nature* 
They ute have written (contrary to these prinet- 
ples, have painted an imaginary man who never 
existed, and a chimerical condition on which no 
ohain ef leasoning can be founded. They have 
taken t view of man only on one side, they haw 
endowed him with such and such faculties, and 
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forgot all others ; they have in jNirticiilar fergtot 

that man has not such a facuhy or soch a faculty 
.singly, but that he is a compound of conbiiMd 
faculties which* exist all together^ this produces 
among them relations, modifications^ and combi- 
nations without number. Our philosophers have 
for some time past acted with man as many organists 
act with their instrumeiitb ; they piu together dif- 
ibreat combinations of notes according to their 
caprice^ and suppose it harmony ; bat who will 
consider such, as fine composers. The Abb^ de 
Cond iliac, in his Treatise an Sensations, and 
M. Roussean, after his example, in iiis^ first vctlumc 
on Education^ alternately give and take away the 
same senses from a man, in order to imagine re&uits 
which have no existence but in their own faoUow 
heads. Bnt, gentlemen, be so good as to consider 
that man is not an organ, that there is not a note 
to be heard in him so absolutely aingle as that the 
others shall have no part in the eflect pixkbced. 
Thus our doctors have sometimes represented man 
as in a state of entire innocence^ but insulated; 
sometimes in society, loaded with crimes, sur- 
rounded with horrors of every kind. These two 
pictures are equally unphiiosophic : but they have 
produced the finest, the niost eloquent aallies 

against the 1mm an species, the most sublime la- 
■ mentations over its crimes and misfortunes. Im- 
mortal Dean of Dublin, sublime Swift I I recur 
-again to thee ! — A siugle stroke of thy hnmoor, a 
single line often of thy writings, has more aalt^ 
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mom phikwophyy more depth of thought, than the 

most elaborate works of oor didactic writers. 
Come among us, great shade ! to reproach sheep 
with associating themselves together in flocks. 
Althongh within the memory of man no sheep was 
ever knowu to iead a solitary life^ draw them au 
endianting picture of that state of felicity, when 
erery sheep fed in the forests apart from all his 
hrethren* Represent to them with the necessary 
vehemence^ all the misfortones, all the inconve- 
niences attending living in flocks, amongst which 
one of the greatest will be to be submitted to the 
will and caprice of a despotic shepherd, and of his 
di^, more arrogant than he. Perhaps after thy 
sermon we bhall see the sheep disband themselves, 
and reproach man with not having profited better, 
afker their example, hy the lessons of their doctors. 

M. Rousseau has, according to custom, car- 
ried these ideas much farther than any of his pre- 
deoessots. He maintains that there is no original 
perverseness in the heart of man, that the fint 
movements of nature are always upright. He 
might with equal tmlh tell ns that there are nar 
turally no stinted trees in the world, that all grow v 
equally upright, stately, and tall, that it is only 
since coltivatkm has. mingled itself among them 
that we see trees knotty and deformed. He may 
say also that ugliness does not, hke beauty, belong 
to the nature of man, that it is only a consequence 
of the art used in the toHette. All these propon* 
tions aie nearly equally true and philosophical. 
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It i», hvMver, on ibtm fminibiimit that IC 

Ruusseau has established his Treatise on Educa* 
titm. We must not then be a&toaisbed if his 
methods are so chimancal, Him mem m m> fittfte 
in conforinfljr with human nature, if his details are 
so fiikd with falshoods, if his principles are so 
vague and nalruitfbl, if be pulaicith endi a niuW* 
tadeof assertions bold, grataitons and devoid of 
common sense. They have all their origin in that 
ikhe and ideal man, which tile anthor hat finnaed 
to Umaelf, and which never existed. He woald 
have the first education purely negative; if that 
were not absolutely intpossiMej the priod|)]e wookl 
be, not ^ less, absolately fabe. The analai^ 
which M. Rousseau incessantly employs to esta- 
blish the existence of the general laws of natare^ 
proves irrefiitably that there is one wUch dictates 
the early cultivation bf the child's powers. Give 
a tree in its infancy an education purely negative, 
and you will soon see ic bending under a pralnafon 
of branches that exliaustit; the en\ will even be 
the greater in propcution as the sap is strong and 
vigorous. Id. Ronssean, besides, proscribes every 
habit, whether L^ood or bad. Following his taste 
for antitheses, he says that the only good habit, is 
not to take any; as if an animal sneh as man, |h« 
very essence of whose nature is to be flddfeted ta 
habits, could at his choice cease to have tiiem ; in 
fact, would not a cKild of tweWe years old, he 
could have attained that age, living by Mnisdf in 
the noods, away from all his species, have con* 
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resnk from them, compel us in a manner that no 
iaa§ter& or tutors can ever eoonteract, to adopt 
Bttfltberkw liaifiltf ; the ottljr oara of our mastMi 
should be, to endeavour to make ns contracr those 
of troth, of virtue, and of courtesy. In another 
place, M. Rouaseso aseeits tbct the aelioos of a 
child are destitute of morality or immorality. If 
he means only to say that a child may with per* 
feel innoceiioe hn guttty of a criminal action, he 
liaa exprested a very coBision*p!ace idea in a Teey 
vague manner; a man even may be so cireum- 
etaneed. Bot is Is impoasibk to coneeive a mora) 
being at any a^e soever, committing actions dbslt- 
tnte eitlier of morality or immorality ; all the di<- 
^rence is^ that tbe morality of a child is of a very 
tilfereiit kind Aom that of a man who has attained 
the full 096 of his reason. In the same place, our 
eikcaimnst condemns emulation, confounding it 
purposely itilfa onvy and pitiful jealousy^ in order 
to reprobate it ; he would substitute for it a well- 
regolated liberty. But ask him what he means by 
this well-regnlated liberty, and I am mocb mistaken 
if he can attach any reasonable sense to it. '* Ne- 
^ ver talk to your popil, ^ he says, of duty ; 
necessity ought to be his only curb/* Let me 

understand, if you please, master tutor, liow tliese 
two ideas are to be separated, and how the one is 
mons eesy to be nnderstedd than the other. The 

idea of necessity and ils irrevocable decrees lb one 
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of the niott philoiiophic that ym faafe, it appem t« 
beloiig to the age of oMtQicd naaoii* Impradelit 

youth and blind passion are revolted at this idea, 
thej are perpetaaliy wrestiing againat the inflexible 
hm of neeessity^ and yon would ba?e a child leaiga 
himself to it quietly, — a child to whom yon rel^m 
all n&€ of reason, and who assuredly has no expe- 
rience in life*— What abanrdity ! 

It is, however, upon these maxims, and others 
c£ a similar natare, that M« Rousseau founds his 
pfinciplea of education ; or raAer he fraoda no* 
thing, becanse the greater part of his principlea 
are sterile, embarrassed, and can produce nothings 
no real tie can be perceived between thjun and the 
methoda which he gites as resulting from them. 
He appears to have established them only in .order 
to decry opinions conunonly receiTcd, to combat 
rational cnstoros. It is thua. that he draws the 
most aflecting picture of the state of nature, and 
takes from this state even the gem of vioe^ only 
that he may find a reason to ascribe aO the. ills, all 
the vices ol our actual situation to ourselves alone, 
that he may make them, the result of onr .own 
work. In consequence of this turn he would not 
haye people reason with children, only because the 
admirable Locke recommends it^ and that it is in 
6ct one <^ the moat aoisiUe principles in educa- 
tion that can be laid down. But how does he 
prove that we ought not to reason with chikirea ?— • 
it is by proving that you ought not to tmpoae yonv 
own reasonings upon tiiem. But when Locke ie« 
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oommeuds reaaoning witii children^ he does not 
propose that you ahoald substitate your own m« 
soBings for theirs ; be would have you reason with 
them in a manner suited to their uuderstundiugs, 
he would have you listen to their reasonings, he 
wonld have yon eorrect them where they are fake, 
teaching them at the same time how to coirect 
them in future, themselves, by their own reflections ; 
those yon will know how to eall forth in their 
minds, withont infecting them with pedantry, tf 
you be not a fool yourself. There certainly is not 
a maxim in M. Rousseau's work of half so mudi 
value as this. 

If you would follow with the same exactitude 
all the assertions made by the Citiien of Geneva, 
you would find every where the same want d truth 
and philosophy, and would huish by being per- 
suaded that this eloquent writer neither knows the 
attributes of human nature^ nor those of Inlaney, 
and that even when there is a sort of truth in any 
thing he advanees^ he renders it nugatory by the 
extreme to whieh it is carried. Thus be bys It 

down as a principle, that in good cultivation 
every thing ought to be retarded as much as possi- 
ble; It is very true, that if matters are over preei- 
pitated, the fniit will be abortive, and never per- 
fectly matured, but if they are over retarded, the 
limit vntt be rotten. The true precept of good 
education is neither to precipitate nor retard loo 
much. He says also that in no case whatever 
shonM the pupil be kept to any occupation till ha 



g^QW.wc^sy mth'it, for^ beards, it is much less 

Jiet be compel 1^ to do aey thin^. This is one of 
the coDsequences of that principle of liberty, t]|e 
fffeci^ apd resoUs of wbicb we mk to peai^rafto im 
vtia* M. Bontaoao woold not oo any aooomit 
have either compalsion or restraint employed with 
Ilia |Hi|^. 1 am rery ready to alloWy that those 
mho bm^e the cmre of chQdron are entirely in the 
wrong to break their heads continually, for every 
4rifli#g uf^igencc^s 9' wayvirardaessp and that it 
ii a^iqe point to determine hoir farvKCO^ght to 
resist the obstinacy which they ure accustomed 
to^hew. In such oootests, the miad is often too 
au^ivot^en down, and in heii^forced to yield op 
its obstinacy loses its resolotion. Bat what an 
ab#iid^y i% it to think of accustoming a beiqg 
vlko to fKua hia life under the iiiesistib)e*yo|i» 
of necessity, who must constantly be controuled hy 
a thmufwd cvciunct^k^ces which no earthly means 
om miit»*-*wbat abMir4«^ ie it» 1 9$^ to train up 
aneh a being with this Idea tb^t be is never to be 
«(Hnpelled to do any thipg* 

I da not pnrtwid te^dvect-tomiy passsgf^i^ 
ihe TreaUtemi SdmmHo^^ which appears open t^ 
attach. 1 never could see th^ otiiity of refnta- 
timis. Tbey who ^nk hove oo acscesion :fiir e 
pnmpter to tell them, Gentlemen, diis it a 
phism, this is true, or this is false ; as to fools tp 
|K>int out the tmth to tbien^ tp attempt to meli^ 
tbem fifiel thf delects of enroneons leaetniiigt'if 
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most truly lost trouble. In my opioioDt there is 
uolhiog more useless than to refbte a b^ok, ^Koofft 
it be to reply to the refutations ; though the splfk 
of party wil] not be satisfied with this. It is essen- 
tial for the sopport and credit of a party that evea 
a bad answer, rather diaB none^ shonld be made 
to a good attack ; jiince, if you are tormented w ith 
exaggerated represeatatiooa of the stiokes made 
at you by the enemy, yon must always have it to 
say that they were answered. But for my part, as 
I am not of any party, 1 am of OfttoioD that the 
end of every writer ought to be to eomflmnioate lb 
the small and select groupe of men of real talents 
the results of his uieditationsj confiding them to 
the sound judgment of his peers;, at the same time 
that he abandons them to the passion and the iia* 
becility of fools. Happy he^ who, escaping the 
arrows of the latter, has written only for persons 
equally enlightened and indnlgent ; sincis indulgence 
is Ae child of good sense and reul knowledge. 

In taking my leave of the TreaHse on Eductf 
Hm 1 cannot help callhig your attention to some 
things which do not properly belong to tlie esscDce 
of the book, but which are of suihcient importance 
to give them a* moments consideration* Soooe- 
times we have no occasion to do more than point 
out the sentiment of the author to make the weak- 
*ne8B and falshood of it immediate felt. At otket 
times his assertions have an aii of truth which may 
at first deceive, but which cannot stand when put 
to the prooC 
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M« Rousseaa has, in all.hU works, declaimed 
^^thomently against politenm. It is aot his £eiuU 
if we do DOt regard it as an infamous hypocrisy, 
much more pernicious than the most decided vice. 
Politeness consists iu makiog use of exaggerations, 
in employing forms of speech which he, to whom 
they are addressed, is never supposed to take liter- 
ally. There is no langoage m the world that does 
Ju>t abound with these forms. Roiban politeness 
was certainly very different from French ; yet the 
Latin langoage is full of these forms which the 
Romans madis ose of familiarly in their intercourne 
with each other. Even savages, those beloved 
chiidreQ of the Citizen of Geneva, have a polite- 
.ness more extravagant and less natural than that of 
polished nations. See bow their treaties aboand 
with exaggerations, with forms full of bombast 
a^d /alshood, . .What is to be concloded from 
.this Nothing, except that of whatever natore 
the society and intercourse which subsists among 
men may be th^ cannot continoe^ they cannot 
even begin, withoat reciprocal regards and for* 
bearance ; and whereever these exist, there must be 
poUlieness, that is exqggeraiion, in the forms of 
speech. Nothing could be more absurd than to 
expect, of a being organised like man, that he 
should attach a precise and invariable sense to 
every word which chance may lead him to utter* 
Thus Emilias, who says do this, or do thai, instead 
of will you be so obliging as to do it, is a very 
ill-bred child, but he has not for that reason a 
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grain more virtue, indeed he has on this very ac- 
count, rather less than one who conforms his modes 
of speech to established usages. There cannot bo 
any thing more idle and frivolous than declama- 
tioiis against politeness. 

The hope and illosion that resolt from it are 
the great springs which move all human action. 
It is of the essence of man to enjoy more the 
good he hopes for, than that which he has ob- 
tained. The allegory of Pandora's box whence 
all the passions and all the ills that afflict man- 
kind are suiiered to escape, and where hope alone 
is left as the remedy against them all, is very 
fine. But hope is proscribed by M. Rousseau 
under the name of foresight. He reproaches us 
with looking always to the future and disregarding 
the present; this again is to reproach us with 
being organized as we are. How can a being 
endowed with imagination renounce hope and 
illusions. This man full of joy and health, the 
picture of happiness and content, who turns pale 
as death and falls into a swoon at the receipt of 
a letter, is the man of nature, against whom orato- 
rical declamations may be made, but they will be 
any thing rather than solid and philosophic. Thp 
health and joy of this man arose not so much from 
his actual state as from his hopes ; they are des- 
troyed by a letter ; why would yon not allow the 
efiectof the ill to be in proportion to^ that of the 
good. He is the true madman who feels nothing 
Part Id— Vol. I. A a 
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but the inconveniences of his organization, without 
feeling any of its advantages. The atrabilarious 
misanthrope is a much greater madman than he 
who, naturally cheerful and serene, is overcome by 

^ learning a piece of afflictive news. 

What I would farther efface from this treatise 

t on education is the strange apology for ingratitude. 
M. Rousseau contends that no such thing can exist 
as an ungrateful person. One cannot forbear 
thinking that an author has his reasons for excusing, 
or palliating the most hideous of all the vices 
that degrade human nature. M. Hdmond de Saint- 
Mard, who is known by some very indifferent 
works and still more from being very rich and 
very avaricious, one day made a long and terrible 
declamation against human nature. The philoso- 
pher Diderot, who was Dresent, stopped him in the 

^' midst of his career ana said : Where do you 
** learn all this ill that you impute to mankind ?" — 
In myself/* answered Remond. This at least 
was frank. 



August, 1702. 

A very seditious letter in favour of M. Rous- 
seau, and against M. de Voltaire has just appeared 
at Geneva. It was at first feared that it might 
disturb the tranquillity of the republic; but M. 
Rousseau has not courage enough to avail himself 
of the transient fermentation, and the council of 
Geneva is pursuing the author of the letter with 
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the ntmost alacrity. The Connctl of Berne has 

also condemned the works of the Citizen of (jc- 
Deva^ aud ordered the author to quit the Caatoa. 
In rain did the citizen present a remonstrance 
against this order, he was forced to obey it, and 
he has retired into the principality of Neutchateh, 
There he is then, under the protection of a mo- 
narch whom he professes to hate, though he can 
have no other reason to asbign for his hatred, than 
that he sees him the great object of public admi* 
ration. There is in his book a very violent and 
indi-jc ieet passage upon this subject, and this would 
be with the Great Frederick one reason more for 
respecting the misfortunes of so eccentric and il- 
lustrious a wi iici, iubpitc of fouls uiid of his own 
waywardness. 

SAUAciiN Fables. 
Fable 1. 

Ill the days of Isa, three men were travelling 

together. By the way they fouud a treasure and it 

rejoiced them much. They continued their route 

but they were seized witli huno:er, and one of them 

said: '*We want sonicthiim to cat, but who shall 

go and seek for food ?*' — That will 1" answered 

the second. He departed, he })urchased food, but 

he thought within himself that he would poison 

the meats, for then, said he, my companions will be 

pat out of the way and the treasure will rest with 

A 2 
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me alone. Meanwhile, daring his absence the 
other two agreed to kill him, that his share of the 
treasure might be theirs. He arrived, and they 
killed him accordingly ; they eat the meats that he 
brought and they died, Thas was the treasure leftr 
without an owner. 

Fable Ih 

One evening after supper, my father, my 
brothers, my sisters, and myself were all seated toge* 

ther round the fire. 1 meditated for some time and 
then opening the holy Koran began to read aloud, . 
bnt my brothers and my sbters fell asleep, my fether 
alone listened to nie. Surprized^ I said to him, " My 
father, is it not shameful that my brothers and sis* 
ters should fall asleep, and that yon alone should^ 
•* listen to me?" — But he answered: **My son, 
dear part of myself, would it not be better that 
yon should sleep like them, than be vain,' as yoit 
are, of what you are doing ?'* 
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Fabk III. 

^ A King iiaving condemned one of his sub- 
jects to death, the unhappy victim solicited pardon..^ 
in vain, the king was inflexible. When the mativ'vini 
found that he must perish, his heart was irritated, - ''C^^^ 
his tongoe swelled, and he loaded the monarch ^ith>>*^ji| 
reproaches. The monarch saw that the man ' ^ 
spoke, but couUl not hear him, and asked of one 
of the courtiers what he said. The courtier re- 
plied : Prince^ he says, that they who praclka''' ^ 
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mercy in this world shall obtain it in the next» - 
" where we shall be j udged.'* The monarch, mov- 
ed with what he heard, granted the culprit his life ; 
but another conrtier taking upon himself to speakf 
said to the first that it was not for men like them 
to He to their sovereign. Then turning to the 
sovereign, he told him that the man had broke 
ont into the bitterest revilings against him. To this 
the Prince replied : I prefer the other's lies to thy 

truth. They made me perform a deed of mercy, 

thy truth sought to make me perform an act of 
** severity. His falsehood saved lile, thy truth 
*' would have destroyed it/* Then turoing to tiie 
first he Aid: I will not, however^ have any 

one lie tome/' 



January^ 

A collection has been made, in a pretty large 

volume, of every tiling published relative to the 
unfortunate Galas family* Besides the ObservoHonSt 
and the sequel to them printed at Toulouse, during 
this horrible suit, and independently of the papers 
which we owe to M. de Voltaire> you will find 
here memorials from three celebrated advocates^ 
M. Elie de Beaumont, M. de Mariette, and M. de 
' Loiseau, all of which are fine. .The latter enjoys 
the largest share of reputation, since the jiuthor 
has treated his subject in a mannerless learned and 
fBpre popular than the others. Notwithstanding 
all that has been done, however, by these gentle- 
men, it is nut to be supposed that the subject is 

Aa 3 
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entirely exhausted. A hundred secret strings be- 
longing to this afiair have not yet been strack, and 

if they were stmck, the sound emitted would not 
be trifling. 

Let as, for instance, examine what sort of an 

argument might be drawn from the death alone of 
the unfortunate father. If this man, the advocater. 
might say, murdered his son for fear be should 
change his religion, he must have been a fanatic^ 
and one of the most violent of fanatics. He be- 
lieved in God, he loved his rehgion more than his * 
life, more than the life of his son, and preferred 
seeing his son dead to seeing him an apostate. 
He must then have regarded his crime as%n act of 
beroism, and the murder of his son as a sacrifice 
offered up to his God. In this case what would . 
have been his address to his judges ?— what has/.' 
been the language held by other fanatics in sirallar • 
ciiciimstauces ? — Thus would he have spoken. 
Yes, 1 have mnrdered my son, and if the aflair. 
were to be acted over again, I woold do the ^ *' 
sanje. — Yes, I pretened plunging my hand in my 
blood, to hearing a child of mine objure his faith. ^ 
if this be a crime I have committed one, bear me: 
** to my punishment." — Compare this speech with 
the address really made by the unfortunate Calas*^'^'- 
Hej>rotests his innocence, he calls heaven '^^""a^ 
witness it ; he regards his death as a punishment ^ 
from heaven for some secret and unknown of- 
fence, and prays that he may be judged hiy his 
God with as much severity as he ha#'been hy '^\ 
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men, if he is guilty of the crime laid to his 

charge. He calls the death of his son a crime, 
** he hopes to meet his judges at the great tribunal, 

there to be confronted with them, and to oon« 
" foond them.** Supposing him goihy, he lies in. 
the iace of heaven and of earth, he lies in his last 
moments, he devotes himself to eternal perdition* 
He was an atheist I may perhaps be told ; bat if 
he was an atheist he was not a fanatic, and would 
not have murdered his son for any question that 
• concerned religion. Choose/' I would have 
said to the judges, ^' if he was an atheist, u de- 
" spiser of every kind of worship, a disbeliever 

in a God^ would he .have murdered his son for 

such a reason' wonld his son's change of re* 
^' ligion have been an ofience in the eyes ot a man 

If ho disbelieved all religions ?-*-If on the coB'- 
c< trary, Calas was a fanatic^ he might have mnr- 

dered his son» but never wonld he have dis- 
" owned^ in dying, an action which he must have 
^ regarded as glorious, as dictated by heaven, as 
*' acceptable to heaven. He would have lost the 

merit of the action in disowning it, his dying 
^ lips would have condemned himself; he would 

** have regarded an action in whicli he ought to 
have gloried as a crime. He was himself an 
apostate^ and ponished by man in this world, he 

** called down upon himself a heavier punishment 
from heaven in another."— I notice these matters 

without order^ without Are, without force, but 

from the pen of a man of talents^ and eloquence^ 
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skilful in the art of persnasioti, such reasoning 
night have been rendered of irresistible force. 

Unfortunately, however, these were means ■ 
which conld not be resorted to till after the crime 
•was completed on the part of the judges of Ton* 
lonse. There is another matter which the advo- 
cates have touched but slightly^ and which might 
hava been rendered one of the strongest bucjcki^ 
to a man accused of an almost unprecedented v. 
crime; ills the unblemished probity and integrity'* 
which he had sustained during an existence of more - 
than sixty years. Of what avail is a life passed ^ 
in honour, if it cannot shield us against the attacks *'r 
of malignity, and the suspicion of . a horrible 
^rime. There is then no distinction in uncertain 
cases between the man of integrity and the known 
Tillain; nothing speaks more in favour of the one 
than of the other ; they are to be equally aban- 
doned to fate. Or, if the wicked man when ac* 
cused is already half convicted from the course of 
bis past life/ why is not the honest man to be half 
absolved from his. I ouiy ask here for the justice 
exercised towards the wicked* and which is dio 
> tated by natural equity; but every criminal code 
. of a country which would not be considered as 
wholly barbarous, ought to bold as a first and in- 
contestable i^indple that it were better- twenty 
guilty should escape the rigour of the law, than 
that one innocent man should be its victim* It is 
then the cause of acknowledged virtue and honour 
that is to be pleaded. When we see a fatlier in 
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the decline of life torn from the bosom of his family, 
where be lived in traiKjuillity, honoured and be- 
loved^ and where he hoped to die in peace ; — wheu 
ure see him accnsed of a crime which makes nature 
shudder, conducted to the scaffold upon hearsay 
evidence alone, there is not a heart which ought 
not to recoil with hqrror, at the thought of what 
may be in reserve for himself. Virtue is no longer 
of any weight, the honest man no bingcr sees any 
thing in himself which may protect him against 
events ; the example of Calas proves that his past 
conduct will address itself v ain I) to the protection 
of the laws. The tragic fate of this man thus be^ 
comes the canse of the public, his judges are guilty 
of the crime of high-treason in attacking iu its very 
priuciple the safety of the citizens. 

It is under such a point of view doubtless 
that DcmosthciiLS or Cicero would principally 
liave defended this most important, and unfortu- 
nalrijF too celebrated cause* This is what will 
bold up tlie judges of Toulouse to the execration of 
all ages^j^nay, if it be true, that they deviated in 
the mostJtlilQiug manner from the forms prescribed 
in all criiBftnl proceedings, and it appears clenrly 
demonstrated tliat they deviated from them cssen- 
4iaHy5 they ou^j$ to be exposed to the most rigor** 
ons punishment! '^We are children, but we are very 
cruel children, we sport with two things which 
ought to be held the most sacred, the life and the 
honour of our fellow-creatures. We have seen a 
celebrated physician of Paris> M. Bordeu publicly 
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accused in printed memorials, of having stolen, ten 
years before, a gold watch and snuff-box from a 
patient whom he was accompanying to Bareges, 
and who died by the way. This accusation was 
made by one of his brethren, by name Bouvard, 
and the faculty of medicine, who, if the crime had 
been elabiished, ought, for the honour of their body 
to have endeavoured to prevent its being made 
public, have, on the contrary, neglected nothing to 
render it as public as possible. At present, it ap- 
pears that the great crimes of this physician are, 
that he does not entertain a very high opinion of 
the scientific ktjowlcdge of his brethren, and that 
he has much too large a portion to please them, of 
the practice at Paris. The affair, at least of the 
watch and snuff-box has been cleared up to the 
complete and honourable justification of the ac- 
cused. But far from the defamer having been 
punished with proper severity, Bordeu has not 
even been publicly absolved, and as he is clearly 
proved not to have stolen the watch and the snuff- 
box, he is now accused of having seciieted the 
money which was in the dead man's pocket. Such 
accumulated meanness and infamy makes one 
tremble. 1 do not know Bordeu, I never even saw 
him, but I ask whether any citizen whatever, exer- 
cising a profession allowed and established in the 
state, ought to be lightly suspected of a vile and 
infamous action, and whether the defamer, who is 
more infamous than the robber, ought to escape for 
merely saying ; ** I heard it was so, and am glad 
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" to find 1 was in an error.** There is not a man 
of honour existing who has not reason to tremble, 
if the mean and base are to be permitted with im- 
punity, to accuse a man upon vague assertions, 
made by some of the very lowest among the people, 
of a thing assumed to have been done ten years 
before. If calumny may employ unpunished such 
arms ao^ainst the innocent, where is he who will 
dare in future to undertake the charge of a dying 
man. Thus the performance of A duty sacred 
among all the nations in the woikl, will become 
among us the means of destroying an innocent 
man, or at least of loading him with the most hate- 
ful suspicions. For, let me ask how, supposing 
two or three of the witnesses necessary to clear our 
physician's fame had died in the interval, and this 
was very likely to be the case, — I must ask, I say, 
how he was then to answer his accusers. I ask 
whether among a polished nation, Bordcu could be 
absolved without Bouvard being, according to all 
the rules of equity sent to the galleys. Till the 
first be convicted of the crime with which he is 
charged, I maintain that his cause is that of every 
honest man ; that public honesty and decorum 
ought to plead for every citizen attacked in such a 
manner. But, to the shame of the national spirit, 
or perhaps of human nature, it must be acknow- 
ledged that a man is no sooner accused than the 
greater part of the public, without any knowledge 
of the cause, without any particular interest, 
ranges itself on the side of the accuser ; and if the 
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accnsed succeeds at length, with infinite trouble, 
in cleariug his fair tame, the public, weary of tlic 
matter, feels no longer a sufticient interest in it to 
be indignant with the wretch who would have 
ruined innocence. "You do well, O Parisians!" 
Den^osthenes would have said, " always to add 
** force to the breath of en^^, to encourage the 
*' voice of malignity, and to refuse all justice to 
" the calumniated. From the manner in which 
" you honour genius, in which you protect merit, 

they may well be supposed to be equally odious 
" to you. Inconsistent and frivolous people who 
" have a passion for glory, yet who shew no favour 

and indulgence but to folly, your glory never 
'* can be lasting while every man who dares to 
" think is delivered over to the fury of hypocrisy 
" and fanaticism, and while the life and honour of 

thy citizens are in the power of vile and ia- 
" famous slanderers." 



I am going to give you some account of a 
conversation which I had a few days ago with a 
Marchioness, a very clever woman, on the subject 
of a novel which has just appeared, under the title 
of Memoirs of the Baroneas de Blemontj published 
by the Marchioness of Saint-Aubm. We have at 
present only five parts of these memoirs ; in these 
the story has made very little progress, since the 
heroine meets at every moment with persons who 
relate their adventures, which prevents her relating 
her own. But Madame de Saint-Aubin, her his- 
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toriogra])her, promises ns five more parts, in which 
no doubt tlie heroine will huve her turn. This 
novel is also called The Dangers of Connections^ and 
the following is a faithful report of what passed 
upon the subject. 

The Marchioness, — Well, Sir, so we are not 
to hope that you will read the Memoirs of 
Madame de Bleniont ? 

Ml/self. — Indeed, Madam,! have not courage 
enough to be always reading bad books. Among 
a thousand other inconveniences attending it, be 
assured that one cannot after awhile avoid beincr 
infected with the corrupt stile which reigns in our 
present productions. Is it not true that no one can 
with impunity pass their lives in bad company? 

Tlie Marchioness. — Aye there you arc. — You 
philosophers are so extremely difficult. 

Myself, — Since I must unite my cause with 
theirs I will intreat you to point out to me any 
good work that has appeared within the last fifteeti 
years of which the philosophers have not been the 
great eulogists, the most zealous partisans. 

The Marchioness, — I do not reproach you with 
decrying good books ; I only reproach you with nor 
having indulgence enough for others. 

Myself, — For otliers ! — that is to say for the 
bad ones? 

The Marchioness, — ^There i< then no medium 
between these two extremes. 

Ml/self, — Pardon me ; there are books which 
are neither good nor bad. But if there be some ex- 
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cellent ones, why lose our time in reading what 
are not so ? — Does life appear to you so long. 

The Marchioness. — You will not believe me. 
I tell you Madame de Blemont's novel has amused 
me much. Nothing can be more interesting than 
the story of the nun which occupies nearly a volume. 

Ml/self. — Well, Madam, 1 have read that 
story, and, to speak in the language of Madame 
. de Saint Anbin, it wholly absorbed me. 

The Marchioness, — Come, come, my good sir, 
no sneers. 

Myself. — But if your women were to say to 
you, " Madam, we cannot at our ages sit up till 
three o^ciock in the morning, to attend your going 
to bed at a time when you ought rather to be rising, 
— we are afraid of our healths being injured — 

The Marchioness. — No more — you are quite 
insupportable. 

Myself. Corne then we will wave the question 
of style. I wish with all my heart 1 could soften the 
woes of the poor nun, but on my conscience — 

2 Vie Marchioness, What ? have you a heart 
so hard as to be able to read, without beuig dissolved 
in tears, the history of an innocent young woman 
who finds herself, when she had not the least sus- 
picion, under the tuition of an abandoned wretch; 
who is afterwards dragged to a frightful pris&n, 
and only gets out of it to throw herself into the 
arms of a lover who renders her unhappy in spite 
of himself? — Ah! in this hardness of heart I do 
not recognize you. 
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Mi/self-—'V^o\x\^ to heaven that our writers 
made me yawn less and weep more; — -But in good 
truth I cannot reconcile myself to the absurdity and 
falsehood of their fictions. These poor gentry are 
persuaded that nothing more is requisite to shew a 
fertile imagination and to make an interesting novel, 
than to accumulate one upon the other all the most 
horrible and most extravagant situations possible. 
Your pt oteg^ the Chevalier de Mouhy who, before 
he was a courtier in the antichamber of Marshal 
Belle-Isle had composed fourscore and four volumes 
for the amusement of the northern parts of Ger- 
many and the Windward Islands, — this Chevalier, 
Madam, will tell you that Voltaire has perhaps 
some superiority over him in regard to style, but 
that there^s not an author in all France who has 
anequa' imagination with himself. 

The Marchioness, — And indeed if he were not 
so silly he has a sufficiency. 

Ml/self, — You are in the right; 1 have no 
other complaints to bring against our authors than 
the want of wit and talents. If they could but add 
to their othei tjualities these two, I do not doubt 
that they would produce things really astonishing. 
Do you believe, Madam, that the head of an an- 
cient Greek is necessary to invent situations ex- 
tremely romantic ? — The man of genius has in this 
respect little superiority over *^he ordinary man ; but 
it is the manner in which a situation is managed 
that shews real genius. If one strong situation 
does not suffice for a poet to produce the greatest 
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efiects ; if he must have such situations by the 
ilozen tioiuliiig upon the back of each other, and. 
each more terrible than the otheo i should cooclude 
Lim a very poor creature who wanted to conceal 
1 lie poverty of his head under a heap of terrible inci- 
dents. Such a writer could never find the way to 
my Iieart. 1 will ask how it is that your nun gets 
into a bad house ? — she is led into it by a chain of 
events utterly devoid oi common sense. It is then 
impossible for me to interest myself iu a situation 
wholly improbable. If I could however pass over 
thib uupardouable sin, examine, 1 intreat, ho w he 
situation is managed, and then say whether it be 
possible for it to affect any one.« The question 
here is of a very terrible situation ; an innocent and 
virtuous young woman^ wiUiout experi^ce, with* 
out assistance, is in a bad house and what results 
from it? that the eves of the Marchioness are for 
a few moments moistened with tears. — ^Madam, if 
her danger does not niake every liair on yoar Hmd , 
stand erect, if it do not make every muscle quiver 
with anxiety, the nun and her historian had better ^ 
both be drowned together. ^ 

The Marckhness. — So that my head-dress 
must be deranged five or six times in the day 
How think you the patience of my waitiag^, 
woman would stand this? 

Myself', — Allow me, at least, that their anger 
Would do your anthor great honour. For the rat^ ' 
think ot your injustice; you permit yourself to 
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apeak the language of Madame de Blemont^ 

but I— 

The Marchhness.-^Go, get you gone. 
Jlfyaelf.*^l remember that when 1 found Cla* 

rissa Harlowe in a iituatiou similar to that of your 
Bon, it affected me to aach a d^ree that I could 
not sleep. I was for a long time so agitated that 
had Clarissa been my sister and in real truth in snch ' 
a situation, I could scarcely have felt it more 
strongly. There is the difference. Madam, be- 
twetin Richardson and Madanie de Saint-Aubin. 

The Mitrchioness* — Aye, you must always be 
kept in agitations, in convulsions ; for my part» I 
pitfer more tranquil sensations. 

Myself. — It is true, that, when the situation is 
strong and terrible, I expect the author to penetrate 
me with terror, and to make me experience all the 
power of his genius ; bat I do not require him to 
throw me for ever into oonvnlsions ; on the con* 
trary, I do not love poets who would make me trem* 
ble and shudder at every instant. A judicious 
author reserves the great efforts of his genius for 
the most pathetic pictures ; it is then that he is to 
rend the heart, it is then that yuu dread taking up 
the book yet cannot refrain frmn.it. These occa» 
Sions are howerer rare, they belong exclusively to 
high tragedy, suc ii as is the story of Clarissa Har- 
lowe. Judgment is an attribute of troe genius 
which never abandons it, and such 19 the genius of 
Richardson. The novel of Pamela is full of in- 
terest, and charms the reader, but the author has 
Part I— Vol. I. B b 
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avoided employing the same terrible resources 
that he has brought forward in Clarissa; Pamela 
often brlDgs tears ioto the eyes* bot they are sweet 
and delicious tears ; Clarissa, on the contrary«inakes 
tluni stream in torrents dowa the cheeks, and 
occasions mortal agony and convulsions. The 
dangers that the simple and innocent Pamdamns 
create a mild species of tenor ; but in the misfor- 
tunes of Clarissa terror assnmes a character tragic 
in the highest degree. 

The Marchioness. — So that the English arc 
wholly victors over us iu the contest of genius. 

Jkfyself. — ^Hold! by no means!— In matters 
of genius and literature we have yet many who 
can fully enter the lists against them. Wait only . 
till they are dead and then you will see how rnndi 
they will be our pride and our boast. 

The Marchioness,— Merit most then among 
us be laid low in the tomb before it can obtain 
justice ? 

Myself, — Yes, and this is not a particular re- 
flection upon France, it is the histoiy of human 
nature. In novel writing, however, I think the 
Eughsh have left us tar behind them. Perhaps I 
shall degrade myself in your .estimation^ but I 
must own that I consider the novel of AmtUa^ 
which was translated about six months ago, far 
beyond the greater part of our French Novels*. 

The Marchioness.— Y CM speak of Fielding's 
novel, arranged by Madam Riccobooi ? 
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Ml/self.— Not of Madam Riccobonrs free 
nud elegant translation, but of the bad literal traas- 
latioo publi^h^d last jsammer, where nothing k 
MtreDched or altered; it entertained me very 
much. Nobody could read it, the women loaded 
it with censure, hot I nerer could change my 
opiaieo* It ia that the personages of this novel 
are real unju and women, such as we see and know, 
them every where ; this is what delights me. They, 
have nothing oi that false vamiah with which ia 
France vvc illomiuate all the personages of our 
novels and dramas. Booth is not indeed a man of 
a very superior description, but more true talent is 
required to give a faitliful picture of such a man 
taken irom the coiumon ordinary walks of life, 
than- to paint petsons whQm no one ever saw, who 
are merely creatures of our own imagination. I 
have all possible respect for the talents of Madam 
Rkooboniy but indeed I must^thi^k that she has 
spoiled ^me/MT. 

The Marchioness, -"Let her then give us some- 
thing of her own, which shall resemble 
Lady Maiesb^. 

Myself, — And of all things let her not tell 
US that she thinks the novel of Amelia bad, since 
that will give me a very ill opinion of her taiste 
ami judgment. Mi/ Lady Cateshy is pretty, I 
allow, but there are twenty passages in Amelia 
which 1 had much rather have written thana hun* 
dred Lady QUeti^B, Read, for instance, the 

B j» d 
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convemtfon between Doctor Harrison and Colo- 
nel James^ upon duelling, which Madam Ricco* 
boni has entirely spoilt in her imication. Read it 
in the bad literal translation, and you will find the 
ditieteuce that there is between a man of genius 
who knows how to make the personages he intra* 
dncea speak, and one who makes only an emphatic 
dissertation, like the author of La Nouvelle He- 
Iriie^ dogmatizing himself upon theaubject, inatead 
of giving US the probable sentiments of the speak* 
ers. It is that, asking ])ardon of Madame Ricco- 
boni, Fidkiing has genius, and Ronssean is only a 
Writer. 

Uie Marchioness. — Oh, I am very ready to yield 
np the affected Julia and her pedant of a tutor, you 
know I cannot endure them ; bat do not think of 
OYerpowering me with your English works. la not 
Sir Charles Grandison as dogmatical as Jean Jac- 
ipies } has he not all the q«ackery with which you ve* 
proach our heroes of romance and of the drama ? 

Myself, — ^If 1 were tempted to abandon Sir 
Charles Grandison to yoo, 1 should atill aay that 
here it is not the author who dc^matices, lie only 
makes hii hero do so, and that is a very different 
thing. Richardson in his novel of Sir Charles Grandi* 
son writes twenty difletent styles, but in the NotweUe 
Heloise all the characters talk in the same strain, 
in the emphatic language of Rousseau. Now the 
essentia] thing in these sort of works, is, that the 
author should never appear. Whatever may be 
his talents, if he be always reminding me of him« 
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telf/ 1 tnafet be dissatisfied with bim. * I am going 
to give you, Madam, a great proof of niy parti- 
calarity. The novel, of Sir Charks Gfandiioo 
'ItlLe every thtog done by iiichardsoo, abotmds with 
niblinie strokes, but 1 am not satistied with the 
character of Sir Charles hinself. 

7%e JMarc/WenaM.— Oh yoa ehann mel * 
Myself.— it is liot that I think, such a person- 
age is not to be found in natare» but 1 wonld have 
had somewhat of a more mehncholy charactter 
given to it. He does not appear to ine too per- 
fect, aa some people think, bat he talks too much, 
eveti makes long dissertations, and I would have 
him a man of few words, taciturn, always acting, 
seldom »peak)ug. In this manner, he would have 
had«'oharacter more interesting, more true, and 
all that preaching which shocks yon wdnld have 
been avoided. The more grand and noble a man 
is in ys actions, the more simple he ought to be 
in bis cehvefsation and manners. Then I cannot 
endure that every thing should succeed exactly ac- 
cording to his wishes ; little things, as well as 
great, every tUng - that be undertakes succeeds $ 
this is against nW experience in real life. You 
know better than myself, Madam, how little real 
good is produced even by the 'best actions; that it 

is ucit a very easy thing to do srood to mankind, 
and that their uoreaaonabieness and malignity often 
disconcert the best conceived projects for their ad* 
vantage. ' • : ■ • . . . - 
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The Marchioness. — But, even thongh we 
saeceed bot one time in twenty, should we not 
wimys endeavour to do good P 

Myself. — Even though we were never to smo- ^ 
ceed. But when yon cannot saeceed above one 
time ont of twenty, I cannot bear that Sir Charles 
. Grandison should be always soccessful. 

Th^ Mnarchioness, — ^Well, 1 find yon much 
leH snliject to being besotted to things, than I 
supposed, and I believe I shall begin to place con- 
fidence ia you ; but, for my sake, do endeavour 
to like the Memoirs of Madame de BUmtmi* 

Myself, — In conscience, Madam, I have found 
one fine thing. 

The MarchianetB,'^ How} Yon have been 
talking to me for an hour, and not yet mentioned 
it ! — Indeed you arc quite insupportable. But 
what is it i 

3fysey:— The title, Mhdam, the titte \ The 
Danger of Connectium, Oh, the fine title, the 
fine subject ! 

2 he Marchknesi^l suspected so ; bat h<M 
your tongue, 1 can make nothing of you. (Smiling.) 
And why not such a title ? — In the passing times 
an excellent treatise might be written upon the 
danger of political connections. 

Myself . — 1 do not concern myself about po- 
liticsy but do yoa not think the subject fine for a 
novel? 

The Marchumess.^^T for a comedy. 
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Myself — Yon are in the right. The comedy 
shall be put into the hands of Diderot, and the 
nOTel into those of Richardson. 

The Marchimesfi. — I have only two objections 
to such an arrangemeut, that the one no longer 
writes, and the other is dead. 

Myself.-^ have no third to propose. Bot, 
confess, Madam, that the Danger of Connections 
is fine ; with only a little experience in life one 
cannot bnt see immediately how fertile and how 
profound is such a subject. I mean not here to 
inclnde only connections with the wicked, and the 
misfortunes that may result from them ; this.manner 
of treating the subject should be left to ordinary 
writers : but have yon never remarked, that a 
sort of fatality seems sometimes lio attach itself to 
connections amoni; the most virtuous persons, and 
that they produce misfortunes no less unforeseen 
than inevitable, it is even very possible that the . 
purest virtue may conduct innocence, nninten- 
tioualiy, from precipice to precipice, so as to ter- 
nioate, at length, in its otter rain. 

T%e Marchioness, — ^Thls is indeed the most 
grievous of all ideas, 

Mynelf. — We are all snbjected to the invisi- 
ble hand of fake. Have we our - choice in any 
thing ? Are we not obliged every one of us to 
obey the particular impulsions which we receive? 
A prodigious combination of chances and cir€amp> 
stances, nut one of which was iu my power, has 
formed my connections. Did it depend on my^lf , 



* 
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that I biiould or shoold oot meet vvilh such or such 
ft pervoD^ and is not every thiog that has befaMeft 
me, 10 consequence of tbif meetings the necessary 
resolt of thiugs over which I had myself no con- 
trooL Let any one shew me^ if they can, how the 
young Lavaysse conld have avoided being at tbiMt 
gupper, which was the commenctiiiient u£ all the 
miftfortuucs of the poor Calas faimly. 

S^Ae ifarciUo«M!«9.*-Oh, do n€(t advert to that 

deplorable catasti o|)hc !— You make uie feel in- 
deed that a difierent pen from that ok Madaiue de 
Saint^AQlmi was required to trsat such a suhjeet 
as the Danger of Connections. However, let me * 
intreat of you not to apeak of it slightingly .to 
your philosophm ; they will not read, the wmk 
aod it jjjav tlicn succeed. 

^^fy^^lfr^Wouid not any one whoiieard you^ 
Madam, suppose that the lale of new boeksdi^ 
pends entirely oil the caprice of certain philoso- 
phers. On this pointy i do not believe in necessity^ 
I feel, undoubtedly, that a had writer most neos«- 
sarily make bad books ; but 1 know of no fatality 
that can prevent a good book being good. For the 
rest, I give you my word that, in quttting joo^ 
I will think iM> more of Madame de Bt^mont, or 
lier adventures, and that it will Cf»6t uie no trouble 
to forget then* 

^ ' The MmrcUmet^ ^ Xou are an afaseliAe 

nions^ter ! . ■ . . . 

' -Here, a ^ht'de^ckarnkv-e came iiir witkMi^ 
dame de Saint* AubinV eonipUmems, (fast Ae bad 
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sent twenty more copies of the Danger of CoU' 
mctums, and hoped that her friend would 8«U 
them as she had beeo so good as to sell the otbers, 

Ml/self fs mi litig, J — Why did you not give 
me a hint of this sooner, Madaw > 

The JkhrchkmM (to her eervanij etmUng).'^ 
Blockhead I who taught you to deliver your mes- 
sages aloud, 

M^lfi— Madam, I here recogoue you, and 
reea! what I have said. If our philosophers do not 
read the Danger of Connections they shall at least 
purciias0 the work> and I will answer for tbeir oot 
speaking ill of it. I desire to have ten of these 
copies myself, and I will send them to the north of 
Germany, as I do not trafiic to the south. 

The Marchhaess.^'Nciw do I indeed pardon 
all your slights, for I find that your heart is excel- 
lent. Will it not be better that w e have each of us 
a crown or two less, and that Madarae de Saint* 
Aubin should get something for her work. 

Myself, — Undoubtedly. And if yoji.wiU assist 
me in selling a Dmertation vpon Saiire you wall 
do two good actions instead of one; for yon must 
know that 1 tpo have my Saiot-Aubins. One of 
them Jms translated this Dissertation from the 
Italian of a certain M. Romolini. I might say to 
yoU| what may be said of almost aii bad books, 
that there are good things in it ; bat between our- 
selver I must own diat it is very dull and fatigning. 
Thi^ dqes upt prevent oiy witiUuij; to ^11 a great 
BV^y fpr my Saint* Aubin« . 
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The M0rckbnes8.—'^iA me some— send me 
some, and we'll endeayour to say a word or two In 

its favour. 

In coDsequeDce of the above conversation I 
here give notice that people may buy, if they wonld 
be churitable, hikI throw into the fire if they would 
be just, several new novels which have appeared 
within a very short time ; to wit : 

Tlie Successes of a Coxcomb, in two parts. 

The^fValks and Recontres in the Fark at ^er- 
amUes^ in two parts. 

As my Marcliioncss has no copies ol the above 
two works to sell for the benefit of their authors^ 
she acknowledges that they are most complete non- 
sense. 

The Flying Men, or the Adventurer of Peter 
WiOdns^ in three volnmes with plates, translated 
from the EngUsh. I know not whether this novel 
be well transhited; it is a poor imitation of that ad- 
mirable work GtMwer^s Travels^ by Swift. 

Svemngs'm the Country ^ or a ColkcHoncf 
shorty amming^ and interest in g Stories y in two 
parts. This is the sequel of a rhapsody, the begin* 
ning of which appeared in 1760. The author pre- 
tends that the public received his work with great 
indulgence, and if perfect neglect may be called so^ 
he has certainly sufficient reason to be gratefuL 

Liouis iUcine, son to the great Racine^ is just 
dead at a very advanced 1^. He was a member 

of the Academy of Inscriptions and0elles-Lettie& ; 
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he^im>te a poem upon ReSgioHy and another upon 
Grace ; the latter acquired him the nickaame of 
Racine the Grace. He was a man of a very narrow 
mind ; a Jansenist, and so bigotted that he never 
wonld go to the theatre, even when his father's 
tragedies were performed. Not Athalia itself was 
excepted from this rule, because it was recited by 
profane months* M. de Voltaire said of him : 
** Louis Racine may do all he can," bttthis AAer 
" will always be a very great man**' 

We have lost another celebrated writer. M. de 
Marivaux of the French Academy died a few days 
ago at the adVaneed age of seventy-six. He was 
the author of some execrable tragedies; of a great 
nnmber of comedies, anci of some novels which enjoy 
a consideraUe repntation* His Mariane and his 
Pay son Patvemty are' much celebrated. He had 
a manner of writing, peculiar to himself, easy 
I to be leoqgnised, and very minute^ , not wanting in 
talent, nor occasionally uv tmth, hat Written in a 
bad and often false taste. Marivaux had a con- 
siderable reputation in Kngiand, and if it be trne 
that his novels wore the model followed hy Rich- 
ardson and by Fielding, we may say- that for the ' 
first time a bad original has given occasion to ad- 
mirable copies. ■ He had among ns a fiite similar to 
that of a pretty woman; that is to say, a very brilliant 
spring, and a most neglected and melancholy an* 
tnnm and wister* The vigoiMs breath of philo- 
lophy has within the last fifteen years overthrown 
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9II tboM ropulttioBA wbieb weic^sttppoTled only an 
re^ds, Marivanx was an hoMt nmii, but of a 

chara(;tec whick readily took oiieace^ cooseqaeutiy 
it ti^as no tbing tokeap opoftgoodtonna wkh 
him; ha lotpf ctad some trick in avery tiring tbat 
said; Ujie wost ianocetit word<) woanded him, 
aiad ka waa alwaya readjr to. mppoae that paopla 
sought t^ flBordfy kim. ' Tkis reodarad him un- 
happy within himself aud bis society almost insup- 
portable to othara. 



EdmQiid Boiicbaj[d«o» tba iUu&trious oatuaiyt 
dic4 al Paris tka tweiHy-aefeaitk of My» 176^ ; 
he was bom at Chaumont in Baasigoi^ in the month 
of Noveoibej:, 1(99^ £ahier> a very moderate 
archttaet and scnlptar, apavei no pain^ to have 
this son well instructed. His 6rst glaaces^ as a 
child, teil upon . the Laocoon, opon tke Vouisde 
Medici8» and upon tha Gladislor, for these figam 
ara in the work rooms of the poorest, as well aa 
of the most distinguished artists, as Homer and 
Vifgil are oqsiaUy in tha librarias of a Voltatie mi 
a Fraron. Fina living modUs ara tara m ewy 
countiy, but particularly among us, where the 
faat are confined by tba maka of onr aboas> whera 
the kaaa is spoiled by tha garter, and whera tka 
shouldijisi are CQuiined by tight bandages. Bou- 
chardoA s father aoughi»oiit the hnea^k models for 
him» sparing no expeosa to attain tfaav. • 

Fliiiy $ay8> of Apelles, that iiti never pas6e4 & 
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day without his pencil in his hand, and thefaiftoiy 
of ftCQl|}tiire will bear a similar kind of testimony 
respecting B<ittchardoa« No one was ever a more 
tboroQgli mftster of the art of drawl He conid 
with a single uninterrupted stroke, sketch a figure 
from head to foot, and even from the extremity of 
the foot to the top of the head, in any position 
wiiatever, witbont deriatiug iu the slightest degree 
firom tlie correctness of the drawing, and from the 
tmtfa of the contours and proportions. 

If the question be only ot niaking pins, a 
man must he an enthasiast in his art, in order to 
excel in it. Boucbardon was a true enthusiast. He 
came to Paris, where he entered himself as a pupil 
under the younger Coustou. The master was sur* 
prised at tlie extreme correctness of drawing that ' 
he found in his pupil, but he was not in the case of 
being able to say of him as the Greek artist said 
of his pupil Nil gaUi Arcadian juvem. He resem- 
bled altogether in his character, the noble and 
astonishing animal which served him as a model 
in executing his equestrian statue of Louis the 
fifteenth; he was mild when in repose, baugbty, 
noble, full of tire and life when in action ; he 
isontested fur and obtained the prize at the Acade- 
my and was sent to Rome. 

When any one has genius it is there that he 
feels it ; it is awakened in the midst of rains. It 
appears to me that magnificent ruins strike much 
more forcibly than monuments which are entue 
imd weli preserved; the liand of time has sown 
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amoDg the moss with which they are eovend, a 
croud of grand ideast of mild and melancholy 

sentiments. I admire the entire building, the ruin 
fiJk me with a sort of sublime awe^ my heart is 
melted, my imagination is io full play ; I recur to 
the peojjlc wlio have produced these wonders, ))ut 
they alas have long been no more, et in imocimo 
comtnendaiionis dohr est nunmSf cum id agerH^ex* 
tinctis, Boachardon remained ten years in Italy, 
and even obtained distinction among this jea- 
lous people to such a degree that he was selected 
to execute the monument to Clement the Eleventh, 
and but for some very particular circumstances^ 
the apotheosis of that pontiff, who did so mach 
injury to France, would have proceeded from 
the hand of a Frenchman. On his return to 
France, he was employed in a great many workut 
which all breathe strongly a taste for nature, and 
for the pioductiuas of antiquity, that is to say, they 
are foil of simplicity, of force, of grace,^ and of 
tmtl^. 

Works of sculpture demand a great deal of 
time, they are properly ^e works of the sove- 
reign, their success depends upon him and his 
ministers. This reflection brings to my mind the 
fate of the unfortunate Puget. He had executed 
the Milo of Crotona, which you have seen at Ver- 
sailles, and which, though standing by the side of 
the master-pieces of antiquity, does not seem, 
displaced. Discontented at the moderate price 
oflfered for his work, he was goiqg to break it with 
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a hammer, if his hand had not heen stopped. The 
Great King being informed of this, said: " Let 
him have what he asks, but let him not be em- 
ployed any more ; he is too dear a workman for 
me.** After this, who could venture to employ 
Pnget ? — Nobody. — Thus was the first artist in 
France left to starve 1 

Not in such a way did the city of Paris con- 
duct itself towards Bouchardon, when he had 
executed his beautiful Fountain in the Street of 
La Grenelle ; beautiful, I mean, as to the figures, 
but for the rest, in my opinion, below mediocrity. 
I cannot think that any fountain can be beautiful^ 
as a fountain, where the distribution of the water 
is not made the principal feature. The city settled 
upon the artist an annuity for life, which was 
granted in a manner the most noble and the most 
flattering. It is by sucii means that great men are 
found to execute great undertakings. » 

s 

The History of England, by David Hume, has 
a high reputation in Europe. This celebrated philo- 
sopher began by writing the History of the House of 
Stuart. Going backwards, he next published the 
History of the Princes of the House of Tudor, and 
finished by going still further back to the History 
of the Country from the invasion of Julius Caesar to 
the time when the House of Tudor was seated on the 
throne. These three works form a complete His- 
tory of England, in which we equally admire the 
wisdom, the depth, and the simplicity of the his- 
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toriiin by which it it narrated. Mr« Home prom 
very forcibly by hh own example that the province 
of writing history by right, belongs [to phiioso- 
phiers exempt irom prgudice and paasiim. He 
fmigM all parties, alt fictions^ all the quarrels 
which have occasioned men to tear each other to 
pieces with unexampled impartiality ; and as we 
generalfy denominate all matters of party, fellies 
on both sides, the English philosopher commonly 
treats both parties equally well or ill. The HiS" 
iory of the House of Sinart was translated two 
years ago by theAbbt; Prevobt, but his translation is 
accused of having been executed with extreme 
n^igence. Madame Belot has just published a 
traiiblation of The History of the Ilou^e of Tudor, 
in two volumes quarto. This lady is the widow of 
an Advtecsfte, who left her at his death with no 

other means of subsistence bat a rent of about 
sixty livres a year. As it was impossible to sab- 
sist upon snch a miserable pittance, she sold the 
property, for which ihc got twelve hundred livres, 
and this money she applied to learning English 
with the Tiew to procuring herself a livelihood by 
translation. She has since found many friends, 
and the king has just granted her a pension. We 
have already been presented by her with some 
volumes of Miscettanies translated from the Eng- 
lish. I most truly believe that nobody is more 
entitled to our interest, on the score of real merit, 
than Madame Belot, and I wish with all my heart 
that I could give all possible comnicudatiou to her 
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literary labours. But the inflexible law of truth to 
which I have adhered throoghoiit in theae pagei» 
obliges me to acknowledge that her translation of 
the House of Tudor does not please the pnblic; 
the style is reckoned cold, heavy and poor^ and k 
h much to be feared that the more the work is ex* ' 
amined the greater will be the iaults discovLiTcl ; 
the uodertakiog seems indeed in itself to be above 
the powers of a woman. So mneh previous know- 

ledtJ^e is requisite to cxeciite it properly, that the 
mere knowledge of the language from which the 
work is to be translated, seems almost one of 
the least important considerations. How many 
faults must a person be liable to commit, who is 
not deeply read in the History of England, pro^ 
vions to undertaking the translation of Mr. Hume's 
work. A woman, whose mind is capable of applica- 
tion, may learn philosophy and morals, may acquire 
some knowledge of the human heart; bot the 
translator of Hume ought to be familiarized with all 
the relations and combinations that belong to civi- 
lized man; he ought to be profoundly versed in 
the genius of State atVairs, and the hidden springs 
of policy in every age. This study, which de- 
mands a cool head, and which ought to be assisted 
by consummate experience, is perfectly in opposi- 
tion to the French character ; we have so iew men 
of this stamp, that it is icArcely possible to suppose 
such variety of knowledge and talents in a woman, 
without her having given us convincing proofs of 
them, 

VAWlt-'Woul. Co 
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April, 1768. 

The requMt prwotod by the nafortiioate 
Gdas Family, was in the ccNme of the kist ttooth 

examined and adtnitted in the King*s Conucil of 
State. The Parliai&CQt of Toiilau«e hasi in conse- 
quence , been aammoned toeend in n report of their 

proceedings in that horrible trial. The diiicussion 
of the affair will occupy much timfi^ and it will 
very likely end in ckariog the memory of this iia« 
happy victim of fanaticism. But will the judges 
who violated all the forms of their sacred ministry, 
who made a fiital attack upon the puhiic safety, by 
devoting an innocent man to a frightfol ponlshment 
in the face of the laws^ — will these judges 
punished }-«-WiU their crine, the most AtrDGio«$ 
that can be committed against society, be snAred 
Id pass with impunity ?—<oa this suly<}ct no one 
will ventnre to haaard a predictioii. Whatever 
may happen, die giory of all lhat is done in behalf 
of this unfortunate family, will for ever rest with 
M. da Voham. He dafed to take up the cause of 
linmanity, the cause of every dtiasB ; he has called 

the attention of all Europe to the deplorable 
catastrophe ; and if the judges of Calas do not go 
to the gtdleys with the Capitoul David at their head* 

they will at least be held up to the execration of 
mankLod. A foreigner went lately to visit M. da 
Voluircb when the patriaidai said to hia gbesi^ 
Yon see, Sir, the outcast of Kings, and thepro- 
^ tector of persons condemned to the wheel.** , 
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M. de Voitaire has just published the second 
fdwae of liw Hisiaiy of i»«fer tk^ Oreai. Hiis 
latter part of the detailB of so memorable a reign 
appears executed in a manner more worthy of 
the iUastrioiis hisCoriaii to whom we are indebted 
for it, than the former was ; yet I cannot say that 
it rises altogether to that point of dignity wiiich 
belongs to the history of a great legislator, of the 
feandcr and reformer of a vast empire. We read 
the work ot M. de V oltaire with pleasure, but this 
is the verj thing with which I reproach him ; the 
Huftory of Peier the Ormt ooght to prodnoe 
other effects, and leave other impressions on the 
mind than that of its being an agreeable book to 
lead. What it betides mnch to be regretted is, 
thai, after so great a master, no one will be found 
bold enough to enter upon the subject. It must 

remain for ever Imper&ct. I can never satt* 

ciently lament tli;it a writer of such talents should 
sometimes be so much the slave of a thousand petty 
eontiderattons to which his genins ongfat to rise 
enpertor. This ofiten leads him, even on very 
important occasions^ to present things to our view 
noder an aspect so versatile, that it belongs much 
leas to the dignity of a historian, than to the insi- 
dious eloquence of a rhetorician* We cannot ex- 
actly charge M. de Voltaire with having disgnlsed 
the conduct of Peter towards his son, under false 
colours, but when we read what he says upon the 
trial and tragical end of the youth, the mind is left 

Co S 
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in a state of uuceituinty which docs not permit of 
oor Arming any solid judgment on tlie merits of 
the cafl«. M. de Voltaire most however have ail 
opinion upon it, and the historian ought to be suf- 
ficiently honest not to conceal his sentiments on 
the tbiogs which he treats. This veracity can 
alone render history interesting, and if sometimes 
from private conside rations, some management 
may be requisite, the honest man remains entirely 
silent, nor touches on any subject upon which he 
does not feel himseil at liberty to write entirely 
withoQt restraint. Satire, the desire of blackening 
a character, of imputing to another crimes not 
well established, olten a mere taste for the marvell- 
ous, I wottld reprobate in a historian, no less 
severely than M. de Voltaire does; but to shrink 
from the trutli^ to practise improper forbearance, 
to be influenced by private consideratkios in the 
manner of representing things, takes, from history 
its freedom and its dignity, and renders the histo- 
rian contemptible* When we have read these two 
volumes from tlie«pen of M. de Voltaire, we know 
the events of the reign of Peter the Great, but we 
do not know the character either of that; extraordi- 
nary roan, of the Empress Catherine his .wife, or 
any of the personages who were the instiomeots 
in bringing about such wonderful changes in the 
state of the country. It will not be thus, 1 Jiope, 
that the great Frederick will write diC history of a 
reign immortal in tiie annals of the world. 

For the rest, a century whidi has produced 
three such men as Peter the Great of Russia, 
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Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, and Frederick 
William the Second of Prussia, is not aa epoch 
barren of great Prioces. But a consideratioii well 

woithy of our aitention is, that Chailc^ tlie T\veH'tli 
with qu&Uties more brilliant than solids rather a 
liera who astonishes, than a great King, would 
have changed the face of Europe, if he had not 
eiiCOUDtercd in his career so extraordinary a man 
as Peter. On the other hand, Frederick, sablime 
ia all his nndertakingb, great in every point 
of view, as a hero, a king, a legislator, a warrior, 
a philosopher,— the most extraordinary man, in 
short, whose name ever appeared in hlstory^who 
never had o|>|iose<i to liiai either ia ilie cabinet or 
in the held^ any one whose talents would bear in 
the slightest dcf^ree -to be fiut into comparison with 
his own, produccti no sensible revolution in Eu- 
rope, a we except that which is a necessary con- 
sequence of the influence acquired by the glory of 
his reign, and the credit of his houise.^So much 
is every thi^ig human governed by circumstances, 
l^he conquest ol Asia did not perhaps cost half 
the efforts to Alexander the Great, that Frederick. 
v(as obliged to exert in order to resist the obstinate 
and repeated attacks of all the forces of Europe, 
• betwe^ the Oder and the Elbe* 



October, 176S. 

• Yon will perhaps recollect a story inserted ia 

the life of the celebrated Gil Bias de Santillane, 
entitled tha Mmrisige oiU Revenge. On thia 
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Btory the. English poct^ Thomaon, ootapoaed m 

tragedy which was |)eiforinerl in London uuder thc 
title of 2'ii»cred and Kiigismunda. A prose traotlar* 
tion of this ynm was pubiMied. id th» French 

Mercury aboul two years ago. M. Sanriii has now 
ititrodnced it upou the boards of tiie Freocb Theatre 
as Bktnch and Ouiscardo, a tragedy in .vene, fmlf 
translated tVom the English. This piece was 
played three times in the last week, but with no 
' great success; it is, hawever, to be resumed aft^ 
tho retni II of the players from Fontaineblean. 

What a line subject for a tragedy is Blanch 
and Ouucorio^ and how eaaily might a man of real 
* genius have iuulIc it one of the finest pieces bf 
which our langaage could boast* How happens it 
tkea that M» Sanrm^s tragedy is cold and languid f 
it is, that the subject is above his powers, that 
none hot a genius of the ir&t order could have 
emmted such an nnd^rtakiog with success. If 
the author conld not make the tears of his andience 
flow from the beginning to. the end> if he could 
not retid the hearts of his speetaton and send them 
awajr overwhelmed with anguish, he ought not to 
have ventured upon such a subject. How strong an 
interest should reign in this piece from ihit ^ktf 
beginning! — ^what a sublhne charHetef is tkst of 
SiflTredi ! — how afiecting is the character of Blanch I 
—what can be more interesting than a young hero, 
lormed, unhappily fin* himself, with a bean oiP too 
deep sensibihty, capable of practising every other 
• virtue e&cept renouncing a woman whom he justly 
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tdorau OJbiserve that-so many virtuous pmons 
are plated m a fery deplorable sitoatiOii without 

any of them being actually to blame, without any 
of the maiMBuvres of the wicked, of tliose villain* 
ODB aoole -vrfaom oar SMdem pocb havie ahvays at 
their command to fill up tlieir plot. The constable 
himself must be allowed a man of honour and irre<* 
proaohahle> thoogh he oaanot lay claim to eqnai 
virtue with the others. In the tragedy, the princfe 
is educated without any knowledge of his o^vn rank 
and sitnatioiit and this dreomstanee gives adeepef' 
interest to the play than the story, since in Gil Bbti 
the hero has been educated as the lawful successor 
to» the thfoiie. The genius of Racine^ eombineil 
with the waimth and passion of the anthlir ef Zanrei 
would have made this tragedy a chef-d'omre. 
What a pi^ that so fine a subject should fall into 
such fteble hands ! 

M. Saurin^s style is poor and his piece is ill 
written; there is nothing in it of strength, of truths 
of sentiment, of passion, cf logk, or of pathos* 
When he would express the tender sentiment of 
love, he falls into the eclogue or the madrigal ; wheat 
he wonid he fercibie and pathetic, he Is bombast: 
true waianh is not to he found in any part. Some 
passages were much applauded, as, for example, 
that in which Blanch, when abandoned to her grie& 
says, amidst tte stillness of the night : 

p 

How koiig the night appeim to tbose wkooi fpckf 
|(st|it wftchiog t I 
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The passage, is ^ne uudoubtedlyi but wat 
Blanch at that moinenl in ft miiation to alter tuch 
a lentimeftt? I think not. If some time after, in 
felatlog the story of her sufferings, she had made 
such a rafleodon, it Woold not have been out' of ile^ 
place. I pfeler very mnch the passage in whtcb 
Sififedi announces to his daughter the death of the 
)^ing. He speak» there as a Statasmao» and as a 
f^ilosophert he recalls to oor minds the emptnets 
of huniau grandeur by telling us that tiiis good 
king is arriyaiLa^ the moment when monarchs no 
longer preserve any of the perogatives of thdr 
rank ; wlien^^coo founded with the lowest of mortals^ 
they renwuA withoiyit guards, wohont any protection 
but thc^ ?trtiie alone. The idea is not new, but it 
is affecting, and above all it is in its place; and I am 
nexer affected but with thiiigs simple in themielve^ 
and properly*tlmed. 

The English, of whom there are crouds at 
J?ar)6i assert that M. Sanrin has spoiled thelf^ngiish 
tragedy vi^ry mueh. This seevM a not nojast ac- 
cusation, since the French piece is very dull and 
tedious, and they say that the English ooe is full 
of interest, (n the Isktiftf Blanch is in bed when 
Guiscardo entera ber apartment during the night, 
and Siffredi, after the murder of his daughter, rushes 
into the room in his gown in all the disorder of a 
man who has: hastily quitted his bed. Wliy date 
we not in France imitate tlie truth with equal 
fidelity r^nolhiug, a& itappears to me, proves more 
forcibly the feebleness of our pieces^ and xmr false 
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ideas of the drama. If the actor ktiova how to 

throw into his features the proper expression of 
tercor aodQoa&tcrnatioD, that they ought to exhibit 
at that mocaeoty the disorder of the father's dms» 
far from wounding the eyes of the spectators, or 
difipo&ing them to laqgh, would add very greatly 
to the effect of the aceoe. O sacred and afttting 
truth I how far are we from thee, and how much 
more are we dispoeed to deviate from thee &tili far- 
ther, than to draw nearer to thee» 

The celebrated English actor, Garrick, was pre^ 
sent at the first representation of this tragedy. He 
was at Paris for a few days, and set off the next 
day for Italy ; at his retorn he proposes to stay 
some time with ns. He has been made to give a 
thousand contrary opinions with regard to our 
Stage* every one potting mto his moaUi a fiivour* 

able or unfavourable opinion of such an actor or 
such an actress, according as they were or were not 
^yowrites of the penon who pretended to be ro- 
porting the censor's verdict. Garrick, however, 
like a wise man, gave his true opinion to a very 
#maU pMunber of frienda oalyv whom he foqnd here* 

The different pieces wrote by Stanislaus King 
of Poland, Dnke of Lorraine and Bar, have jnst 
been collected and printed in four volumes, under 
the title of M^orka of tiie Benevolent Philosopher, 
Benevolent most certainly! — philosopher? that is 
as yon please. His editor is certainly not a philo- 
6opher» consequently he has no right to give that 
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title to any one whom Iw chuses. He has to me 
very much the air of being that flat and miserable 
Clierafier de 8olignac» who bears the title of private 
Secivtary to hk Polish Majesty. Afl the principal 
j^ieces in this collection have been long kuown to 
tbe publict a few smaller ones dow appear for the 
first time.* The werk upon the Gav emment of 
Poland, whieh has been before the public for twelve 
yearSt under the title of. The Jree Foiceof a CUU 
occnpies two votumes of thecolleetton. King 
Stanislaus was also one of the first who attacked 
. Jean Jac4)aes Rousseau's dissertation against the 
seScttoes* But the best works of tins ex^ottaidl 
aie not printed, cannot be printed ; they are only 
to be aeen in traversing Lorraine. It is 4here tliat 
we witness with astonishment all the goc»d dooe 
by him with his very confinet! means. Ris annual 
revenue amounted to no more than two milltons of 
Fiench livres* yet he lived with all the decorum of 
royalty, and had always money to distribnte for 
benevolent purposes ; no monument that cooid be 
erected to him would be so lastiflg as the temem-» 
brance of his good deeds. The mere we refiect, the 
more deeply we feel how much oeconomy is the first 
ef f irtoes in a king, and the science of 8(pplying 
money in the most useful manner, the most uselul 
that a sovereign can possess. There was nothing 
with which Stanislaus could justly be lileproachcd 
exeeptirig having suffered the priest?, and above aV» 
the Jesuits to obtain too great an ascendancy over 
him. Acoording ta their esuaieuitem they turned 
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the good prince's benevoleDce to the advantage of 
attptntitioiiy and directed it againal tlM progmt of 



Hie Letters wntteur by Ladj Marjr W«rlir^ 
Motttagne^ during her travels In Europe, Asht atid 
Africa, have been translated and printetl in Hol- 
land. Two editions are giren, one pnblidlied at 
Amsterdani, the otker at Rotterdam ; the latter k 

reported to be the best. Von know that Lady 
Mary accompanied her husband^op his embassy to 
Comtantinople, and the letters wliich form tUe 
collection, were written by her, dorio*^ her absence, 
to her friends lu England. It was she who^ at 
her returo from Torkey, establiabed inoealatiott ia 

The Eugii^h consider these letters, in theiff 
ef^gnml laagoage, as models of style and elq^aneei 
nder the peirof the Dutch traaehitQCB not the 

slightest truce of" this merit remains. They are 
notwithstanding very intereating, and her manner 
of considering objects le both original and entortain* 
ing. The work does not meet with great applause 
among us, but that may be the fault of those who 
judge it I have often leraarksd that the aartnom 
is an onfavoui ;d)le season for works to come out 
at Paris. As the town is at that time more empty 
thafi at any other, the fools who ranain pass 
excellent works without having any suspicion of 
their worth, not having any one to give them their 
one. Bat hesipks this, sam^ iliukes which have 
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escaped from tlie pen of the fair authoress against 
France, and particularly agaiost tbi^ French ladieSf 
baTC! prejudiced this £iir part of the judges against 
her ; and no one can hope^ to succeed here who 
. has not the voices of the ladies in their favour. 
Our bdles oouU not see that it was pardonable in 
one who had been j ust contemplating the beauttfiil 
Circassians, and the lovely women of Chios, not to 
find the Parisian &ir altogether so handsoime as the 
OrientaK ^ ^ shodittd with the plaisters 
of rouge that they put upon t heir cheeks, llonsseau 
says, somewhere, timt the Parisian ladies have all 
the bold and masenltne air of grenadiers. This aa 
no less falbC than impertinentj yta the ladies conld 
pardon him, though they cannot pardon Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. It is that an nnpalataUe truth 
is much less easily pardoned, than a downright 
slander. Be this as it inay> Lady Mary is a woman 
of gfieat talents and merit, and her lettara wiU 
afford the reader much entertainment, if he can in 
any sort digest the clumsiness of the translator. 

Madamo de Lir^, who, as wife to the lato 
If. DesalleorBy has also lived at Constantinople, 
attacks Lady Mary's veracity. But to have been 
at Constantinople is not in itself alone snfficieotio 
easibie any one to judge her work in this point of 
view; a person must have had equal talents, an 
equally philosofjiical minc^ equal taste apd dis* 
eemment, equal ardoor in search of information, 

before he can be qualified to invalidate our fair 

anthoress s teslioKony. She is reproached with 
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having given a pictore of the maDners of Vienim 
which does not in the least resemble them > but who 
does not feel that Austrian gallantry must have 

had a very difierent character under the gay and 
fortunate Charles the Sixth, from what it atisumed 
during the reign of the severe and pious Mack 
Theresa. 



Mof«aiber» 17dS. 

The name of the Earl of Warwick is one of 
the most celebrated in the fifteenth cjentury. He 
played one of the greatest parts in the troubles 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, which 
desolated England for so long a time. Warwick 
was the soul of the White-rose or York party, 
whQe Queen Margaret of Anjou, wife to i(4n^ 
Henry the Sixth, was at the head of the Red-rose 
or Lancastrian party. Henry was weak and indo- 
lent in mind, and of a constitution so sickly that 
it often rendered him incapable of thinking or 
acting. This Prince who had so little to recom- 
mend him as a sovereign, and who became so cele- 
brated tor his misfortunes, might probably have 
lt%ned peaceably all his life under the tuition of his 
ancles; and transmitted his throne, quietly, to his 
children, had he been joined to a wife welUsoitcd to 
him; that j8,to say, equally contemptible with les- 
fleet to talents and sentiment But Margaret, to 
great beauty of person, joined the soul of a hero. 
Henry had espoused {iei; contrary , t^ his interests, 
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imhI im a|rfte of tfie D«ke ot GlMcceter bis uMk 

.and miabter. 

Margaret was. not ffmaedto live idly opom 
'theduDm; ftke aoon gidMd a oooqilete asociidBii*^ 

cy over the mind of her weak husband, and go- 
ivemiog him eDtire]y» extended her views, aiMi wai 
ambitioiis of equally gofming the State. To 
effect this, it was necessary that the Duke of 
Giencefltef should be removed out of the way, and 
ihe proomed him to be act oaiy diigmead but 
assassinated. This crime has been made a subject 
of great reproach to iicr, but it was less her indir 
vidual gnttt thao the ^iJt of the age* The tri- 
umph of great sonlt is to be placed in difficult si* 
toi^ODS, it is there that all their g:enius is dia» 
played^ but it is the greatest of all niisfertanes to 
ordinary niifidv. ft may somid well for a weak 
prince to be governed by a heroine, but his history 
18 conmoDly only a series of laoits aad diiasteit* 
Thegeoias of Margaret couM Bot a^mt the mit* 
fortunes to which her husband was doomed. It 
was already a great ooe that she, m order to veigii^ 
was obliged to destroy a faintstar of tlie blood 
royal, one who was as dear to the people as she, 
ftom beiog a Princess of the Blood of Fmncti 
was odioos to them. 

Margaret, after this catastiophe, did not go- 
vern with suificieut address or good fertooe to 
ooQciHate the popular fiivoar. On the ooutrar^ 
the losses that the English experienced in tlie pro* 
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tioces, which they possessed in France, incensed 
the people more aad more» and the qneen was at ^ 
length under the necessity sacrificing^ her prbi* > 
cipal minister and favourite, the Duke of SufVolk^ 
to the public hatred. The most important efforts 
of her policy were then directed to 'preventin|^tht 

Duke of York's coming forward in any conspicuous 
character. The house ot York was of an eldelr 
branch of the royal family to the honse of Lan» 
canster, and had consequently an incontestable 
right to the throne; the Duke had been deprived 
of it by misibrtanes alone. All that the queen did 
to prevent the house of York becoming dangerous 
to her and Henry, only served to put arms into 
their hands, and a civil war soon broke out Heniy 
was taken prisoner by the Earl of Warwick in a 
battle where Margaret fought by his side ; and al- 
though this Princess's courage remained unshaken^ 
and that she had eren the happiness of conquering 
the Duke of York in another battle, where the 
Duke himself and one of his sons were killed, she 
could not triumph over the genius of Warwick* 

History paints this celebrated man as full of 
courage, artifice and pride, as of a courageoua 
spirit^ and as brtile in resources. ftSaster of Lon- 
don, be had the young son of the Duke of York 
proclaimed king by the title ot Edward thei^uurth. 
The feeble Henry was dtedared unworthy of the 
throne, and was shat np in the Tower, while the 
intrepid Margaret, his wife, crossed the seas to 
seel^ assistaiioe in Franco. £dw«rd wasi lKiwever» 
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no sooner seated od the throne, tiian he pro?ed 
ungratefiiL Warwick^ who had been a second 
lather to him, to whom he owed the crown, went 
over to France to oegociate a marriage bclvveen his 
young sovereign and a sister of the wite of Louis 
the Eleventh King of France. The treaty of alii* 
aiice was nearly concluded, when Edward saw tlie . 
Lady Elizabeth Wood viiie, and becoming enamonred 
of her charms, married her privately. He after- 
wards declared her queen of England without con* 
suiting Warwick. * 

This latter was not a man patiently to snpport 
snch an indignity, and he soon became the irrecon- 
cileable enemy of the King whom he himself had 
giTen to England. Both parties had recourse to 
arms, and the war was renewed. Edward was soon 
deprived of his newly-acquired throne, and was - 
driven out of the kingdom ; while the unfortunate 
Henry was releascfd from the Tower and replaced, 
on the throne. But Warwick did not serve the 
house of Lancaster with the same good fortune 
that he had served the house of York. Edward 
soon Ibuiid means to return to England, and Henry 
was scarcely restored before he was shut up anew 
in the Tower. This happened at tlie very moment 

when Mai eraret returned to England with her son, 
intending to take advantage of her happy change 
of fortune ; and Warwidc about the same time lost 
his life in a battle, the event of which secured the 
peaceable possession of the throne to Edward* 
Maigarat had only the additional affliction of seeing 
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the aothor of all her misfoftanes, the mott power* 

ful man of his age, cease to be formldiblc from the 
moment thut he ceased to be her enemy. She her- 
self lost another battle soon after^ when her son 
was taken prisoner and murdered. Henry was the n 
assassinated in the Tower, and Margaret was sent 
back to France, not without a ransom for her life 
being required of Loais the Eleventh. 

It was out ot these materials that the Abbe 
Prevost compiled his historical romance, entitled 
Margaret of Af^% and firom both M. de La-Harpe 
has taken his tragedy of the Rarl^xf Warwick^ re- 
cently performed with great applause at the French 
Theatre. Cahnsac had, abont thirty years before, 
attempted to dtauidtise this subject; but the said 
Cahosac was one of the worst poets of onr times* 
A mortal wound was given to his piece at the very 
outset ; the actoi, to whose lot it fell to recite the 
ibilowiug line. 

Let Eoglaud be trantported to the midst of France* 

unfortunately dwelt npon it with particular em* 
phasis) which occasioned one of the wits in the pit 

to cry out, make, room for England, make room for 
England. This was enough, it was impossible for 
the piece to proceed amidst the clamonr that was 
raised, and the curtain was dropped without its 
being tinished. 

M. de La Harpe has been more fortunate. 
This poet was hitherto known only by some 
fugitive pieces ; but Xhe distinction which has 
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attended hia first cas«f , in tht dnim«» provfi 
fahn capabh of meving in a orach higher spbarii i 
we have only to hope that hi& subsequaat socoeif 
may answer, the expectations now raised of him* 
In the tragedy of the JBer/ cf Wimmch be has only 
taken the general outUoe and the names of the 
personages from history. A part of the pl^t and 
some of the sitn'ations are bdmwed from the Abbti 
Prevost's romance^ aud are contrary to the histo- 
fioal facts ; this is a pity, since the faots are too 
wall known to admit of our readily accnstoming 
enrselves to seeing theni ahered. This licence, be- 
sides^ takes away from the characters their indivi-* 
dnality; and alters the mannen and cbaraaleristic 
leatares of the age, things which are of the highest 
value in a dramatic work ; to which such extreme 
Attention was paid by the ancients, and which aic 
so extremely neglected by the moderns. Of what- 
ever nation the heroes are with whom we are ojOW 
presented, whether they be Greeks, or Romans, 
JVenchj English, or Mussuhiians — whether they 
belonged tu a polished and enlightQUedt or to a 
harbah>ns age, they are all perfect laMmblanees 
the one of the other. Britanniciis, Tituii, Orosmaii, 
the D^ke de Foix, have all the saJOH character of 
generosity, they all breathe the same noble w^u 
nents ; the Jew Mmhan tn Atbalia, and the Rons^n 
Narcissus in Brittannicus, display the same species 
of wickedness and perfidy. They alL resemble 
their anthor, tfiat is to say, the inodel which he 
has formed iu his own head of a hero or a villain. 
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im thflj have no teMuiblaiwe^ to ihe pMO/Aafg^ of 
tiM igie and natioti in whteik Uwy aM Mippos^d iO 

tlftTe lived ; tiiey have nothing of their manaers, of . 
thdt coOfetMiDa^ tbej tttt aU| in short, FreDch- 
mm* *TMi« iHlhoot all Ambt^ U tha |irlndpal 

reason why young people are so much pleased 
With tragedy ; at that age, the iirat seotiments of 
fasBioo delight the soul, while pertoo^ of a more 
matured taste require a truth and a strength of 
ttianneri which we seelc in Tain in modern trage* 
diee. I w6qM not therefoM tuake that a partidulat 
objection to M. dc La Harpe, which is in fact the 
fault of his age. He has arranged and conducted 
the materialt and incidents of hie piece according 
to established custom, and in pardoning this licence 
we Diust acknowledge that he shews himself indis- 
pkMy a person of very considerable talents. 

lli^ time which he has chosen for his piece ts 
that when Warwick is negociating, in France, the 
maiTiage of young Edward with the cineen of 
France's sister, and when Edward, smitten to the 
soul by the lovely Elizabeth Woodville, dett nuines 
to break the treaty concluded by his minister and 
benefiKtor. Bnt this is the least attotii^ part of 

the outrage which, according to the Abb6 Pievost's 
romance, Warwick receives from fate new king^ 
Although married, he has been long passionately . 
an love with Blizaboth, and Edward does him a 
ji>orta] injury in thos depriving liini of the heart 
of his mialress* Tfae most unoontroulable of all 
passioMs lenders hini guiky of the blackest ingm* 

2 D 2 
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ttttide towafds tbe man who pbced the cfom 

upoQ Ills head. Bot here the poet, in choosiog 
this momeiit for the tone, of his drama, has aot 
thought fit to adhere entirely to the romance wri" 
ter as to the incideDts attending upon the rivalship 
between the kipg-maker and the king. .H^ «ttp« 
poses Warwick to be onmarriedy and to be a suitor 
for the hand of Eh'zabeth. Henry the Sixth was 
then conhned in the Tawer» according to history, 
and according to the poet^ Blargaret of Anjou with 
her son were at the court of Edward, where thej 
were treated with great respect, though detained 
in some sort as prisoners. This circamstance is 
- false ; Margaret jvas in France when Warwick waa 
there negociatii^ the king's marriage. Neither the 
manners of the age^ nor gpod policy, would have 
permitted Edward to leave a woman, so formidable^ 
at liberty in tbe midst of his court. The fact is^ 
that she was not taken prisoner till after the death 
of Warwick in the battle which terminated this 
fatal and sanguinary contest. 

The principal defects of the tragedy are the 
want bf interest, of sentiment, and of vigour. Al- 
though the subject be very affecting, M. de La ^ 
Harpe does not know how to make, his audience 
weep; hot there is a great deal of waftnth in the 
details, great judgment in the conduct ot the piece, 
great elevation in the stile and characters. The 
plot never lingers, and it is fiea from any Qbaeu* 
rity. If the action may seem for a moment sos- 
pended while Warwick is in prisout yet the poet 
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keeps up the interest by the warmth which reigns 
throughout the fourth act. Possibly this may be 
less the merit of the poet than of the actors ; where 
the merit is most doe vnW appear when we come to 
read the play. There is not a scene in. the whole 
piece where some matter for particular commenda- 
tion, and warm commendation i« not presented ; 
yet at the same time it must be confessed, that 
there is' scarcely a scene in which we do not also 
find something deieetiv6» especially with regard to 

the exact length to which it ought to be extended 
pr compressed. The characters are well conceived, 
but not eqaally well developed* and the author is 
not always happy in the choice of those strokes by 
which he designs particularly to mark them. The 
weakest character isr the pi^e is that of Elizabeth, 
but it was necessary to give her a great deal of 
sentiment, and this is the very part in which 
M. de la Harpe fails the most. 1 db not thinlc, on 
the whole, that the BaH - of Warwick wiil have a 
great rnn^ yet it isr very far from a conteroptiUe 
work. Considered as a first essay' in dramatic 
writing, it gives reason to hope much in fhture 
from the author*s talents. 



December^ 1769* 

True prodigies are so rare that we may very 
well boast much of them when we are really pYe- 
sented with one. The master of a choir, at Saiz* 
• bourg,by name Mozart, is just arrived at Paris, with 
two children^ the prettiest creatures in the world. 
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His .daughter, who is only eleven yeara of age* 
plays 00 the harpsichoM dmnely $ «he estccatea 
the most difficolt pieces with a precision that is 
periiBOtly aatooishing. Her brother^ who will sot 
be wrem y^m old tiU next Febniaiy, it a yal 
more extraofdinary phieooiiiMion ; so extraordi« 
nary that we scarcely know how to beliefa what 
we see with ovr own eyes> and hear with our owa 
ears. Not ody does he exeeete thtf looefc difficult 
passages with tiie utmost precisioQ, hot the asto* 
bishiag thing is, to hear him plays from his own 
head^ ftirati honr together, abandoniikg biaaelf lo 
all the inspirations of his genios, produdog a 
thoosaad ideas that enchaati which succeed the 
ooe to the other with the utoiost taste, and the 

most exquisite hanijony, perfectly free froui all 
oonfuiioo. The moat coasufiimate master of the 
eaetice .ooiild not shew more skill in his nodvla- 
tions, wliich he conducts by Wflf}'8 the least known 
yet always €xaat« lie reads with the utmost readi- 
ness any mnsic yrciented to himj, and writes and 
composes with wonderfiil fecility, without coning 
near the iostruinent to beek his accords. 1 wrote 
down a minuet, and desired him to pot the base to 
it ; he took the pen and did so immediately, with* 
out ever touching the harpsichord. Another thing 
to which I was a witness, and which seems ahnost 
incomprehensible, is this: — A lady asked htm^ 
tlie other day, whether he could, by his ear alone, 
without seeing the music, accompany an Italiaa 
Cavatina^ which she knew by heart, and she be* 
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gan to.sing it. The child tried a base» which In 
foond Qot perfectly exact, becaase of the impossi- 
bility of preparing, beforehandi the accompaiiiiQenfc 
of a song which he did not know ; hot when the 

air was linished, he requested the lady to sing it 
again, and in thU second essay, he not only played 
the air through perfectly with hk right hand* bat 
he added the base with his left, without the least 
be^itation or embarrassment. After this^ he 
begged the lady ten times over to siqg the air 
again, and every time varied the character of the 
accompaniment ; he would probably have gone oa 
to twenty timce had he not been deaired to atop^ 
I do not despair of havnig niy head turned by this 
child, if I hear hun oiten ; he makes me conceive 
Vf ry'well that it ia difficult to preserve onrieW es froaa 
madness in witnessing prodigies. Theie two ex- 
traordinary children have excited the warmest ad- 
miration ill every one who has seen and heard 
tJmi. The Empeiorj and the Emprtss Qneeiw 

loaded them with kindness, and they received an 
equally warm reception at the Courts ot Manich . 
and of Manheira. It is a pity that music is so « 
very little understood in this conntry. The father 
proposes going from hence to England, and he ai- 
fteirmads means to caiiy his children to the lower 

parts ui Gi^imaiiy. 

We have just received, from Geneva* some 

copies of a work, entitled : Letters written from 
tlm Comiry* 6ever4 buigem^ and citizena of 
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that republic having made various representations 
to the Council, with regard to its proceedings 
agaiost Jean Jacques RoiiS8«au»people*s heards began 
to be so heated upon the snbject that great appre- 
hensions were entertained tor the public tranquillity 
and) M* Tronchin published these Letters Jrwn 
ike Country ia hopes of quieting people's minds ; 
-Ins end has been fully answered. He descants, as 
a simple citiaeu, on the diffieolties which have oc- 
curred, and every one, after reading his work, ac- 
knowledges that the Council were in the right. This 
is perhaps, the first example that can be cited of 
leason obtaining an empire over heads which had 
once been lieated by faction and cabal. M. Tron- 
chin is brother to the physician, and a man of an 
excdlent nnderstandtog. Had he been bom in 
England, he would, most assuredly, have made a 
conspicuous figure in the House of Commons. 
But I will refrr to a celebrated magistrate, in 
France, thecharge of giving you an idea of these 
letters. 

Letter from M. de Monclab, AUwrney^Otmerui, 

to the Parliament at Aix, to the Duke i>b Viir- 
. LABS, .Govertwr of Peov£NC£« 

I CANNOT, Sir, return you too many 'tfaanks fiwthe 

copy you were pleased to seud me of the Letters 
written from the Country, and only request 
to be allowed not to return it* I have had w 

much pleasure in the perusal of this work, that I 
must hope to be pardoned a theiit so openly avow- 
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ed nor will it be difficult for you to procure ano- 
ther.- copy from. Geneva. In my opmioii»- nothing 
wa» tfver mare replete with solid sense and jadg- 
ment than these letters. The reasoning is perfectly 
clear and jnst^ and the. ded actions are admirable* 
The fifth letter is a most ^aliiahle treatise upon' 
public and political rights, . and deserves to be 
placjed. by the side of. the best. things we have in 
this way. rfint whgt enchants me abo^ne alif is the 
spirit of decency and moderation wMdi reigna 
throughout ; never could the prejudiced reader 
have had a finer opening presented to him to re* 
turn to reason withont feeling hh amour-propre 
too mnch mortified. It is indeed a master-piece 
in its suitableness to times and circumstances ; it 
might well be remarked, that the author fears to 
abuse the empire which eloquence has over tlie 
minds of the citizens in a free state. He does not 
aim at the subduing those minds, or at leading 
them astray, his eloquence is mild and modest in its 
form, even when most triumphant as to its essence ; 
it is most truly that of a statesman in a republic* 
He does not assume the tone of victory even 
when he triumphs by the weight of evidence ; 
he is insinuating without aiming at seduction, 
yet his gentleness is not aflfected ; it appears 
the effect of sentiment, not the work of art, though 
it would be impossible for the most consummate 
art to do better. The author does not appear 
occupied with himself, nor wedded even to the 
opinions which mjj^e'^pst d demonstrated ; 
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ht i$ eoeupM only with ttie p«Wc gooil, .b« ap- 

p&tM to love iiothiug but truth and the laws; he 
lOipo^tt Jus idl^vhdtiztm, whom ke endeavouTs to 
mlsocifie withottt haviiig the air of seeking to 
domineer over their uDderstaodings. There is in 
kk counti; a gieat hod of good aense and good 
telmg. I am riot sarpriml at the great eAct pro* 
daoed by this work, it scarcely could fail of it. 
Receive, Sir, the warmest aasnraiices of my attache 
m0M» my B€al> and my iespeol. 
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